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Two ways GRAFLEX: helps you 





improve teaching effectiveness 


Never has it been so essential 
to maintain and increase the 
effectiveness of educational 
methods. To help meet this 
need, schools are turning 
with increasing frequency to 
proven audio-visual equip- 
ment. The School Master 
Filmstrip and 2x2 Slide Pro- 
jector, and the Classic Tape 
Recorder are two of several 
Graflex A-V tools designed 
to supplement classroom in- 
struction with teaching ma- 
terials that keep interest high 
and increase student reten- 
tion. 





hi TAPE RECORDER 


Only tape recorder designed specifically for School Audio-Visual Programs 


Weighs only 25 lbs. Operating instructions per- 
manently affixed inside lid for quick, convenient 
reference. Built-in “Gibson Girl’ tape splicer. 
Simple push-button operation. Three-wire safety 
power cord. U.L. and C.S.A. approved. Tape 





Model 750 with semi- 
automatic slide changer 
and exclusive rewind take- 
up (accessories). 


See your Graflex A-V dealer, or write Dept. CS-20, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 


storage compartment. Top quality microphone 
and dual hi-fidelity speakers. Durable, attractive, 
self-contained carrying case built for the wear and 
tear of daily school use. $244.50 


SCHOOL MASTER” 
Filmstrip and Slide Projector 


Brilliant projected screen images make the School Master the 
perfect projector for today’s classrooms. Simple to operate—any 
pupil can project either filmstrips or 2” x 2” slides. Easy to 
clean. Exclusive built-in carrying handle—easy to carry. Exclu- 
sive accessory rewind take-up rewinds filmstrips into storage 
container automatically. 500 watt and 750 watt manual or 
remote control models, prices from $84.50. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 
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Lands and Peoples 
of the World 


provides the answer. For here is colorful, up-to-the-minute 
geography presented in four books for grades 4 through 7: — 


GRADE 4 ¢ At Home Around the World by Delia Goetz 

GRADE 5 * The United States and Canada by Katheryne 
Whittemore 

GRADES 6-7 * Latin America, Africa, and Australia by 
Marguerite Uttley and Alison Aitchison 

GRADES 6-7 ¢ Eurasia by Robert Glendinning 


The use of much specific detail creates meaningful word 
pictures. Geography is often presented through vivid de- 
scriptions of real people in specific places, personalizing the 
study for the pupil. 


A strong map program is a fundamental feature. Highlighting 
the program are the striking three-dimensional maps by 
Richard Edes Harrison. Also important is the wide variety 
of special-purpose maps correlated with the text. 


In addition to the teachable, handsomely illustrated books 
there are Workbooks, Ginn Desk Maps, Ginn Map Slides, and 
Teachers’ Manuals. If you want an exceptionally full and 
effective geography program for your classes, write your 


nearest Ginn and Company office. 


Visit the Ginn and Company Booths Nos. B-8 and B-10 at the National Catholic Educational 
Association Meeting in Chicago, April 19-22, 1960. 


GINN AND COMPANY = ==- +o. 


New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 
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> CONTEMPORARY 
NEw DIULNMW ali | 


Brunswick research and development designs school 
furniture to meet the actual needs of contemporary 
education. In working out the new parchment pattern 
plastic tops featured on this Brunswick Contemporary 
Series, Decar was selected to develop them. Decarlite 
tops this advanced furniture to assure it meets your 
every need for beauty, function and maintenance- DECARPLY SYCAMORE CORE 
free durability. More and more manufacturers, and ASSURES TOP STRENGTH 
schools, too, are finding Decarlite first choice for top | to, quality Decarply cores assure 
performance. top shock-resistance and dura- 
bility. Its flat surface is an ideal 


New Ophtho-Light work surfaces on Brunswick's new b : 
: plastic base. Its plies give perfect 


Contemporary Series are kind to eyes—minimize re- “ ao 2 
flection and glare. Made with Decarlite, they meet or grain-color edge continuity. Their 
exceéd N.E.M.A. Standards. permanent bond and controlled 

Ask Your Furniture Supplier About Decarlite Tops! moisture content prevent warpage. 
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1212 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVENUE, CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturing: 1322 University Avenue, Middleton, Wisconsin 
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Editorial Contributions: 

Contributions are invited on any subject related 
to education and welfare of Catholic schools, e.g., 
methods of teaching, child study, curriculum mak- 
ing, school administration, school-building con- 
S struction and upkeep. 

Manuscripts, illustrations, news items, etc., 
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with SCOTCH BRAND 
No. 810 


Magic Mending Tape 


MENDS PERMANENTLY. This long-aging, stick-at-a-touch 
tape holds fast, won’t cloud or discolor, won’t ooze adhesive or 
get sticky ever. Use it safely on books, music, records, 
breviaries, missals, Bibles and prayer books. 


MENDS INVISIBLY. Here’s a truly different transparent tape— 
practically disappears on contact with paper. Special glare-free 
backing won’t interfere with reading. 


SEE NTR 


YOU CAN WRITE ON IT. Tape takes 








pen, pencil or typing beautifully. : 
, E Scorcn 

Write today for free booklet about handy “SCOTCH” — MagieAlanding Tipe 

Branp Tapes for church and school use. Address 2 a 

Dept. CAD-20, 3M Company, St. Paul 6, Minn. \ 
"SCOTCH" and plaid design are registered trademarks of 3M Co. | 
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BRIAN PRESS, INC. 
Declan X. McMullen Co. 
53 Park Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 


The recently completed Units 27 and 
28 of the St. John’s Catechism in sound 
filmstrip cover the Fifth and Eighth 
Commandments respectively. As _ has 
been previously pointed out in this 
column, the St. John’s Catechism sound 
filmstrips are keyed to the revised Balti- 
more Catechism. The series is organized 
in three ten-unit sections. “The Creed,” 
“The Sacraments,” and “The Command- 
ments.” Each unit includes the follow- 
ing: 

1. A colored filmstrip of about 60 
frames is usable with any 35mm. film- 
strip projector. Specially designed pic- 
tures in Eastman color present the topic 
in an interesting and dramatic manner. 
Each filmstrip ends with a summary of 
about six color frames with basic ques- 
tions superimposed on pictures from the 
story. These are valuable for review and 
for discussion. 

2. A two-sided 12-in. vinylite, un- 
breakable record which plays ten min- 
utes accompanies each filmstrip. The 
record and filmstrip are synchronized. 
Merely turn the filmstrip one frame 
each time the bell cue sounds on the 
record. Use any standard speed, 78 
rpm. phonograph. 

3. A lesson plan printed on the back 
of each record sleeve lists objectives, 
procedures, ten points of doctrine, the 
six basic questions which also appear 
at end of filmstrip, eight supplementary 
questions, and suggested prayers and 
resolutions. Each unit costs $15. 

Unit 27, covering the fifth Command- 
ment, is designed to teach part of Lesson 
Nineteen of the Baltimore Catechism 
and to make this lesson practical in the 
lives of the students. 

The following points of doctrine are 
covered in this unit: 

1. God has given us the gift of life 
so that we may know, love, and serve 
Him in this life, and be happy with 
Him in the next. 

2. We must preserve this life and not 
harm ourselves or our neighbor in soul 
or in body. 
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3. We take care of our body by mak- 
ing sure it receives proper food, rest. 
and exercise. 

4. We develop our soul in its natural 
life by study and discipline; in its su- 
pernatural life by prayer, the sacra- 
ments, and the performance of super- 
natural acts. 

5. We must also help our neighbor 
in satisfying the needs of his body, by 
providing him when necessary with 
food, clothing, and shelter; by tending 
him when sick; and by providing proper 
burial for the dead. 

6. We must not strike our neighbor 
in anger or unjustly take his life. 

7. We have the right to defend our- 
selves when someone unjustly attacks 
us. 

8. We must help our neighbor in the 
needs of his soul by instructing him, 
comforting him, and showing him good 
example. 

We must be patient and forgive the 
neighbor for injuries done to us. 

10. Christ asks us to forgive our 
enemies just as He forgave His enemies 
when He was on the cross. 

The objectives of Unit 28 which 
covers the eighth Commandment are 
to teach part of Lesson Twenty of the 
Baltimore Catechism and to make this 
lesson practical in the lives of the stu- 
dents. Unit 28 covers the following 
points of doctrine: 

1. A lie is the deliberate speaking of 
an untruth so that what a person says 
is contrary to what he thinks. 

2. To take away a person’s reputa- 
tion may cause more harm than to steal 
his money. 

3. The truth may destroy a person's 
reputation as much as a lie, so at times 
the truth has to be veiled from a per- 
son who has no right to know it. 

4. A person commits the sin of de- 
traction when he reveals the hidden 
faults of another without a good reason 
for doing so. 

5. A person may reveal the hidden 
faults of another when doing so will 
help either to correct the person, or to 
protect others from harm. 

6. We may not always be permitted 
to tell the truth about a person, but we 
may never tell a lie about him. 


7. A person commits the sin of cal- 
umny when he tells a lie about another, 
and so injures his good name. 

8. A person commits the sin of rash 
judgment when he unquestioningly be- 
lieves something which is harmful to 
another person’s good name, and has 
not sufficient reason for doing so. 

9. When a person has committed the 
sin of detraction, calumny, or rash judg- 
ment, he is obliged to repair the dam- 
age he has done insofar as he is able. 

10. We should ask the Holy Spirit 
to guide us in preserving truth and 
charity in our dealings with our neigh- 
bor. 

The reviewing committee was unan- 
imous in recommending these materials 
very highly. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
146-01 Archer Ave. 
Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


“The Catholic Way” is a series of 
24 color filmstrips each containing about 
25 frames. A 12 in., 334% rpm micro- 
groove dramatic disc recording accom- 
panies each set of three filmstrips and 
supplies appropriate, clear explanations 
which are informative and inspirational. 
The recordings were produced at Mary- 
knoll under the direction of: Sister M. 
Julia Bertrand, M.S., with a cast of 
some 70 people. The records also in- 
clude original music and lyrics. Accom- 
panying each set of filmstrips is a 
teacher’s manual developed by Sister 
M. Juliana and Sister M. Chaminade. 

These filmstrips are designed to be 
“the key to Christian doctrine for pri- 
mary grades.” The series aims to give 
the child some appreciation of the great- 
ness and goodness of God the Father 
and Creator. It shows Christ as the 
way leading us and uniting us to the 
Father. It does not teach Jesus, the 
sentimental playmate, but Jesus, God- 
made man. The titles of the individual 
filmstrips as orgamized in a series of 
three are as follows: 


Little St. Teresa 
Part 1: A Little Girl Named Teresa; 


Part 2: Teresa Begins to Grow Ub; 
Part 3: Teresa’s Presents ‘for God. 


(Continued on page 6) 











over a decade 
of language 

: laboratory 

y Sadeouth experience 


how to 
be sure 


your new 
LANGUAGE LAB 


MRI... and only MRI. . 


© Simplest Equipment 
© Higher Fidelity 
@ PLUS Vital Educational Services 


. gives you 


Are type of equipment, ease-of-use and fidelity 
your primary considerations? Then, MRI ranks 
first . .. because MRI equipment is found in more 
schools, with an unmatched record of proven 
teaching success. It’s true for 10 or 10,000 stu- 
dents, using the new MRI Tape Magazine, tape 
reels, or the simplest of all, the NEW MRI 
Magnetic Disc. 


But equipment is not the whole story. MRI is 
also first with tested educational services, giving 
you basic methodology of language labmanship 
for maximum teaching effectiveness. MRI... 
and only MRI... can provide this valuable 
information, derived from its nationally-con- 
ducted seminars. 


MRI’s Building Block Concept keeps cost lower 
today ...and tomorrow . .. by minimizing 
expansion and conversion costs as your program 
grows 


Plan and build your Language Laboratory with 
MRI’s experienced help and comprehensive 
services. For complete information and helpful 
brochures, write or phone todav. 


MAGNETIC RECARDING wdusTmIEs 


A subsidiary of ineaiied Ramo Woslhtine Inc. 
World’s Most Complete Line of Language Laboratory Equipment. 
126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. ALgonquin 5-7250 
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The Right Answer 

Part 1: A Story about Mary, God’s 
Mother; Part 2: A Little Girl Named 
Mary Ann; Part 3: John and His 
Friends. 


A Story of the Boy Jesus 

Part 1: The First Christmas Pres- 
ents; Part 2: Jesus Escapes from the 
Wicked King; Part 3: At Home in 
Nazareth. 


The Story of God’s Goodness 

Part 1: God Made the Angels; Part 
2: God Made the World; Part 3: God 
Made the People. 


The Story of God's Love 
Part 1: Adam’s Sin; Part 2: God’s 
Promise; Part 3: Our Redemption. 


The Best Present for God 

Part 1: Big Brother Makes up for 
David; Part 2: Jesus Makes up for 
Adam; Part 3: The Mass Makes up for 
Us All. 


The Story of God’s Mercy 

Part 1: A Sinner Who Was Sorry; 
Part 2: Jesus Forgives our Sins; Part 
3: Some Stories About Confession. 


God With Us 


Part 1: God Promises Living Bread; 
Part 2: The Living Bread; Part 3 
Come to the Feast. 

The complete set of 24 color film- 
strips and 8 hi-fidelity records and 88- 
page teaching manual is priced at $130. 
A single story consisting of 3 filmstrips, 
1 record, and the 88-page teaching man- 
ual is $19. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
AUDIO VISUAL EDUCATION 
SERVICE 


Wesbrook Hall 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Flannelgraph: Its Application in the 
Primary and Elementary Classroom 


This 16mm. sound, color, 27-minute 
motion picture film costs $215. This 
film is designed primarily for teacher 
training, and other adult groups inter- 
ested in teaching techniques and their 
application. The first part of the film 
is in lecture-demonstration form as it 
would be given to a teacher training 
class. Mrs. Lahti, the teacher-demon- 
strator, explains and illustrates with ex- 
amples of materials what a flannelgraph 
is, and how she uses it in her first-grade 
classroom in reading, arithmetic. art. 
health, and music. 

Throughout the film, creativity by 


(Continued on page 10) 
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- The 1960 


| ENCYCLOPEDIA 
This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 
| 










Now in 20 Volumes 


Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


the More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 1960 World 
om Book makes important new contributions to education. The re- 
wie vised and expanded twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia 
rhis offers tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “three dimen- 
h sional” map program, and thousands of 

_— new or revised articles. New illustrations 

ter- are more interesting, more numerous than 

heir ever before. In fact, no other reference set 

film has ever been more precisely organized 

s it and systematically revised to help educa- 

ning tors and students. 

10n- The 1960 World Book Encyclopedia rep- 

ex- resents an investment of an additional 


aph , $2,800,000 in creative costs to make avail- 
-ade able to schools, libraries, and homes the a ee aS a Pe See 
most modern, accurate, and useful refer- 
ence set. Write for complete informa- =— = si dicaliatiedladeties 

tion without obligation. Address: World 
Book Encyclopedia, Box 3565, Merchan- 
dise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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Take any subject from Algebra to Zoology; Science tt 
Social Studies—and see how RCA Electronics animate 
and enlivens it through the vital dimensions of sigh 


No matter what and sound. Teachers find it easier than ever to kee 
= students interested, for every one of these new RC4 
the “4 bj ect salen Audio-Visual Teaching Aids impress facts faster and d 
it so they’re retained longer. | 
RCA Electronics helps bright new appeal. Senior and Junior models 
a simplest to operate, easiest to thread of any 16 m 
you teach it better projector. And they run quietly, feature built-in lubr 
cation, treat film with a velvet touch, put more ligh 


on the screen with 1200 watt lamps. Porto-Arc p 
jects extra-brilliant, large-screen pictures. 









RCA “Life-Tested’’* Projectors light any subject wit 








RCA “Scholastic” Record Players are designed fo 
years of rugged usefulness. They’re built for simpl 
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pean 


student-proof operation, yet their ‘“Tri-Coustic” Speaker 
systems reproduce sound with high fidelity realism. 
RCA Stereo Cartridge Tape Recorder operates with 
push-button ease. Cartridges snap into place instantly, 
ready to play or record stereo or monaural sound. 


With RCA Language Laboratories, a spoken as well as 
written language is learned. Tape recorded lessons that 
talk stimulate student interest and breathe new life 
into foreign languages. 


Consider any subject in your current curriculum. Your 
RCA Audio-Visual Dealer can show you exactly the 
Audio-Visual Aid which makes it easier to teach, 
easier to understand. Look in your Classified Directory 
under ‘Motion Picture Equipment and Supplies.” 
Now’s a good time to call . . . or write us for informa- 
tive literature. 


ANOTHER WAY RCA 


BETO ESS 


Sea 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA “‘LIFE- 
TESTED” Projectors. Individual components as well as 
finished projectors are subjected to continuous testing to 
evaluate the durability and efficiency of all operating parts. 
“LIFE-TESTED” at RCA means better, more reliable per- 
formance from RCA Projectors. 


(left to right) Junior Projector; Porto-Arc Projector; 
“Scholastic”? Portable Record Player; Senior Projector; 
Language Laboratory Components; Stereo Cartridge 
Tape Recorder. 
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the children is emphasized. For example. 
an individual child-made flannelgraph 
is shown as is also a class-made flannel- 
graph about the visit to the dentist. 

In the classroom we also observe the 
utilization of the flannelgraph and we 
see the children’s reactions during and 
following a story about farm animals. 
The film ends with several scenes show- 
ing the children actually preparing their 
own flannelgraph materials. 





Speech of Stutterers Before and 
After Treatment 


This 16mm. sound, black and white. 
30-minute motion picture film costs 
$150. It is a new sound motion picture 
compiled from the case records of Dr. 
Bryng Bryngelson, director of speech 
pathology and a specialist on psycho- 
talk therapy at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

The film, drawn from a longitudinal 
study of a group of stutterers treated 
as out-patients, presents samples of the 
speech behavior of six patients taking 
one commonly used type of treatment 


HARPER 
BOOKS ON EDUCATION 


Edited by HAROLD H. ANDERSON 


CREATIVITY 
AND ITS 
CULTIVATION 


How the creative process occurs, and the 
conditions that stimulate or thwart it. 
Contributors include Erich Fromm, 


Margaret Mead, Edmund W. Sinnott, etc. 


THE 
PLAYGROUND 


$5.00 


By MADELEINE CARABO-CONE 
An original and creative method of making 


music a part of childhood experience. For 
AS parents, and teachers from kindergarten 


MUSIC TEACHER 


ACCREDITATION: 


through junior high school. /ilustrated. 


$5.00 


By WILLIAM K. SELDEN 


A critical analysis and review of the American 


A STRUGGLE OVER 
STANDARDS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


WHICH 
COLLEGE 
FOR YOU? 


system of accreditation — a controversial 
issue discussed in a comprehensive, 
objective way. 
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By EDWARD HODNETT 

‘““An immensely helpful guide, giving step-by- 

step advice to those students seeking the 

college most suitable to their needs.” 
- ROGER GARRISON. 


$2.95 


At your bookstore 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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annually during eight years following 
—namely, psycho-talk therapy. Speech 
behavior samples were filmed under 
normal speech class conditions. 

The research material the film con- 
tains is designed for use in speech pa- 
thology classes and therapeutic clinics. 
The film demonstrates that the handi- 
cap aspect of stuttering —that is, the 
secondary habit patterns — can be elim- 
inated in some stutterers. It shows cases 
in which fluency has improved and cases 
of relapse with the passage of time. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
229 W. 43rd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


New Nations in the World Balance 

New Nations in the World Balance 
is the title of the third New York Times 
Filmstrip of the 1959-60 series on cur- 
rent affairs. In 58 black and white 
captioned frames, it proceeds to explore 
the various aspects of today’s events 
as they are influenced by the tide of 
independence which has swept back the 
old colonial empires of Europe. It shows 
that many of the new independent na- 
tions have drifted into troubled waters 
—economic chaos, political instability, 
racial and religious rivalry. A few have 
linked themselves to the Western de- 
mocracies through military and eco- 
nomic agreements. Most have chosen to 
follow a neutral course between the 
West and Communists. 

As old colonialism dwindled, a new 
type of imperialism arose. Russia and 
Communist China extended their in- 
fluence over Eastern Europe, North 
Korea, North Vietnam, and Tibet. To- 
day more than a third of the world’s 
people live in the Communist empire, 
while about a quarter of them live in 
newly independent lands of the free 
world. 

The new nations face tremendous 
problems, which, if not overcome, could 
open the door to further Communist 
expansion. Since Stalin’s death, Russia 
and Communist China have launched an 
economic and propaganda drive in many 
of the new nations, nearly all of which 
are underdeveloped areas. In these 
lands, the per capita gross national 
product averages about $120, compared 
with $1,400 in developed nations; life 
expectancy is 36 years, compared with 
67; literacy is 35 per cent, compared 
with 95 per cent. Estimates such as 
these tell only part of the story of 
conditions in the new lands, where mil- 
lions struggle to advance beyond the 
subsistence level —the level at which 
people barely produce enough to exist 
and have nothing left over to sell or 
trade. The Communists seek out such 
soft spots. 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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See the Heyer Products at Booths B5-7, American Association of School Administrators Convention in Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 13-17. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


Send for your FREE 
Personalized Memo 
| ee OE 


A demonstration by 
Dale oMe talk ya ailel 
the Conqueror can 
do for you! No cost 
.no obligation. 


(For more information from advertisers, use the post card on page 121) 


Here’s proof—the record of a Conqueror purchased five years 
ago: “Twelve teachers using our machine...never had to have in- 
structions ... thousands of sheets of paper, all grades, sizes and weights 
have gone through and never once did it falter. It’s rugged as a bulldog!” 


Now, Heyer-engineered improvements 
make the new Mark III Conquerors better 
than ever. Vastly improved Sheet Sepa- 
rator Fingers eliminate side rubber ad- 
justments. New Adjustable Feed Wheels 
grip paper at edges for positive forward- 
ing. New Feed Tension Control lets you 
quickly adjust feed for any paper... 
lightweight to post cards, even newsprint. 


Other features include a highly visible 
Re-Set Counter and Direct Drive mech- 
anism (no lurching). These and many 
other new advances make duplicating 
easier than ever before. Now, anyone 


can print 330 copies in 3 minutes, in 1 
to 5 colors, for a fraction of a cent 
per copy. 


Mail coupon today for a convincing Con- 
queror demonstration! 


HEYER INC. + Chicago 23, lll. 


Conqueror prices begin at just $214.50.** 
The Electric Mark III Conqueror, 
shown above, is $299.50.** Sold and 
serviced by over a thousand Franchised 
Dealers. 


**Plus Federal Excise Taz. 


“Always Makes a Good Impression” 


ee 


HEYER unc. 
1867-D So. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


(0 Please send my personalized Memo Pad and Literature on Con- 


queror Duplicators. 


Duplicator. 


OU ones ee tc cnans 
Name of School.... 


C I would like to have a one-week FREE trial of a Conqueror Spirit 
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Evaluations of AV Aids 


(Concluded from page 10) 


The filmstrip points out the problems 
which have developed in new nations as 
independence has emerged. Included are 
food production, disease control, engi- 
neering needs, education, and living 
standards. The “stormy areas” are espe- 
cially noted as is America’s growing role 
in the affairs of the new nations of the 
world. 


Challenge for France 

Challenge For France is the title of 
the fourth New York Times filmstrip on 
current affairs. This is being released 


just as France has taken on new im- 
portance on the world scene in conjunc- 
tion with the coming summit meeting 
and relations with the United States. 

Challenge for France takes up the 
grave problems confronting the Fifth 
Republic of President de Gaulle as the 
nation seeks to regain past glory, solve 
the conflict in Algeria, build up a strong 
economy, and develop domestic stability. 

The January filmstrip traces the his- 
tory of French empires and republics, 
the aftermath of war, the changes in the 
French colonial empire and France’s role 
in the Western Alliance. 

Challenge for France is a 57 frame. 
black and white captioned filmstrip with 















First 









practice. 






Sustaining conten 
iplus a strong 


Four points worth noting: 


Pupils acquire facts and originate ideas that 
lead to enriched and effective expression. 

Second Skills of speaking, writing, reading, and lis- 
tening are thoroughly developed in lively 
group situations and in systematic, individual 


Third A strong program in grammar and usage is 
built on a sure foundation of readiness. 


Fourth Teacher’s Edition provides unexcelled guid- 
ance for meeting each day’s objectives. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 





me Oetnute ena piiine 


By 
Dawson, 
Zollinger, 
Miller, 
Foley, 

and Connell 
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graphic current and historical photo- 
graphs, cartoons, maps and charts. 


Science Opens New Doors 

Science Opens New Doors is the title 
of the 59 frame, black and white New 
York Times filmstrip on current affairs 
for February. 

One of the biggest issues in America 
today is the progress of American sci- 
ence and the rivalry between the U. S. 
and Russia in space. Science Opens New 
Doors ranges over the advances that 
have been made in all fields of science 
—the shape of the earth and the 
weather and atmosphere that encompass 
it, the frontiers of space, power from 
the atom, and the discoveries in agricul- 
ture and medicine that are unlocking 
hidden areas of life. 

The filmstrip, the fifth to be issued 
in the 1959-60 series, discusses also the 
impact on mankind of the strides in 
science, the changes in man’s way of 
life and the problems of the future, as 
new doors to knowledge are opened 
faster and faster. Graphic current and 
historical photographs, cartoons, maps, 
and charts are used to advantage in pre- 
senting this timely topic. 

The New York Times filmstrips on 
current affairs are issued monthly during 
the school year and deal with important 
topics in the news. They are prepared 
and edited by the New York Times 
especially for high school students from 
the eighth through the twelfth grades. 
However, they have also been found 
suitable for use at higher and lower 
levels. Each strip treats a single topic 
that is in the public eye, and the method 
used is: (1) to explain the background; 
(2) to present the current problem; (3) 
to pose questions for discussion. 

In producing these filmstrips, the vast 
editorial resources and picture files of 
The Times are used. Headlines from 
The Times are reproduced to stress the 
importance of a daily newspaper as an 
aid to study. For only by following the 
news can one win a full understanding 
of the forces that are shaping tomorrow. 

Accompanying each filmstrip is a dis- 


». cussion manual that reproduces each 


frame and adds below it supplementary 
information for each frame. The manual 
also has a general introduction to the 
subject, discussion questions related to 
sections of the filmstrip, suggested ac- 
tivities and suggested reading. Individual 
filmstrips cost $2.50 each. 


Man of Courage 


The Story of Dr. Edward L. Trudeau. By 
Kathryn E, Harrod. Cloth, 192 pp., $2.95. Julian 
Messner, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 

The story of Doctor Trudeau is the story of 
the successful fight waged in the United States 
against tuberculosis. Stricken with the “great 
white plague’? he cured himself and established 
the first sanitarium to overcome the disease. The 

?story is told with fine sympathy. An enjoyable 
book. 
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Would you buy high school textbooks for 
elementary school children? 


It would be easy for elementary school children to 
identify—and reject—a high school textbook. But 
when an encyclopaedia combines material for both 
levels, the dividing line is invisible. As the text of 
an article becomes more difficult, many young 
readers are soon “over their heads’’—and dis- 
couraged. 
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These children naturally prefer Britannica 
Junior, in which every sentence is written for ele- 
mentary school use. In place of high school ma- 
terial there is more on the elementary level. And 
instead of the dependence on teacher or librarian, 
there is a firm foundation for unassisted, inde- 
pendent research. 


today’s 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic 
Energy.” Address: John R. Rowe, Room 402-MC, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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A new spelling program for Catholic Schools 





Word Power through Spelling 


SISTER M. JOSEPHINA CONCANNON, C.S.J., SISTER M. FLORENCE DOWNING, S.S.N.D., 
SISTER M. PIERRE HEBERT, S.S.N.D., LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 






With a 1960 copyright and colorful format, 
this outstanding series for grades 2 through 
8 guides pupils into the wonderful world 
of words by simple, practical, rewarding 
methods. 


TEACHER’S EDITION FOR EACH GRADE 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


Catholic School Division 
MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
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Saint 


ALIN aie, Fomsed. Ws 
VECO ECa DAILY MISSAL 


Keep your 
clas @ Large Type @ Simplified 
ee > reast @ Full-Colored Illustrations 


Somewhere on the globe every month history is being made; CLOTH IMIT. DELUXE 
important history. And you and your classes must keep abreast THER LEATHER 


of history’s fast march. $3.79 $7.00 $9.50 


You need WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS on History, 
four of them: 
AMERICAN HISTORY --- 5th Grade 
OLD WORLD HISTORY --- 6th Grade 
AMERICAN HISTORY --- 7th Grade 
AMERICAN HISTORY --- 8th Grade 


to help you with this assignment so vital it could almost be ° 
called assignment with destiny. . 
And they are so easy to order — merely write us the number SAINT JOSEPH CHILDREN 5 MISSAL 
you want for each grade — there is no reason for you to ® 100 Colored Illustrations. Paper 75¢ 
delay. They are economical; as low as 40 cents a copy in 100 © Gospel Story for Sundays. 
book lots. So act today! © Ordinary Explained. Leatherette $1.25 


© Simple Mass Prayers. | Celluloid $2.50 


SUNDAY MISSAL 


PAPER CLOTH LEATHER 


$1.35 | $9.75 | 54.50 


























WRITE FOR 
FREE 


CATALOGUE WHEREVER CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 
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Where durability counts the Boston all metal sharpener is the answer. All models 
have hardened steel gears and 25% more cutting edges. There’s a model for wall, 
window or table mounting or the Portable Champion for schools with steel interiors. 


specify 
BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 





| — » Steel Gears . . . 30 steel cutting Model KS . . . Durable and no 
The Boston Ranger . . . Heary- edges . . . 25% more cutting messy fall-out . . . nickel plated 
duty double bearings . . . out- surface . . . 25% longer life. receptacle... 8 size pencil guide. 
side adjustment for 3 points. 


ality 


for economy 


The longer lasting rugged Boston Pencil 
Sharpener will give you longer service with 
less maintenance. Be sure to specify Boston 






for economy and quality. 


| (2 @ @ 





> 4 


C. HQWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY, GAMDEN 1 


NEW JERSEY 


b 
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A Short History of the Catholic 
Church 


By Denis Meadows. Cloth, 246 pp., 
$4.50. The Devin-Adair Co., New York 10, 
. A 

This book tells the story of the Church 
from the Ascension of our Lord down to 
Pius XII. The material is very popularly 
written and will make excellent supple- 








mentary reading for high school and col- 
lege classes in religion. 


Parents Must Be Teachers 


Prepared by Denver Chapter, Kappa 
Gamma Pi, 1236 Milwaukee St., Denver 6, 
Colo. Loose leaf binder, 94 pp., $1.50. Four 
copies for $5. 

Basically, this consists of brief, thoroughly 
comprehensive outlines for 33 programs for 
parents’ meetings. The suggestions are clear 
and definite, but are intended only as sug- 
gestions to aid the planners and partic- 
ipants. Kappa Gamma Pi is the national 
honor society of Catholic women’s col- 
leges. The Denver chapter did such a 
thoroughly helpful job in preparing these 
outlines that the local superintendent of 
Catholic schools urged that the work be 
printed for the benefit of all. 





= How can a child be taught 
to listen with his whole mind- 
speak spontaneously— 


write with clarity? 


Learn 


LISTEN 
SPEAK 


and 


WRITE 


by Marion Monroe, Ralph G. Nichols, W. Cabell Greet 


new primary program in the Curriculum Foundation Series, 
has practical answers for these questions. The program makes 
use of important research findings to help children from the 
first grade on do good thinking as they listen, speak, and write. 


For an introductory booklet of full-color sample pages from Book 1/1, 


write for #761 


Catholic Schools Department 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Dallas 


Chicago Atlanta 


Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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Aside from and supplementary to the 
basic thoughts presented, Parents Must Be 
Teachers is almost an indispensable source 
book of bibliographies or lists of books, 
pamphlets, films, etc., on education in- 
cluding a valuable general list of children’s 
literature. 

Programs are classified according to spir- 
itual, intellectual, and personal develop- 
ment of the child. 

Principals, teachers, and leaders of par- 
ents’ organizations must examine this out- 
standing contribution to the success of 
their efforts. 


What They Ask About Marriage 


Msgr. J. D. Conway. Paper, 329 pp., 
$1.95. Fides Publishers, Notre Dame, Ind., 
1959. 

Msgr. Conway is the author of the 
“Question Box” a column which appears 
in The Catholic Messenger of the Diocese 
of Davenport. The questions submitted to 
the column are as widely varied on all 
subjects pertaining to life as there are 
people to create the problems. 

What They Ask About Marriage is a 
compilation of questions pertaining only 
to marriage, dating or company keeping, 
etc. It is divided into four parts: Pre- 
liminaries to Marriage; The Marriage Cere- 
mony; Life Together; and Marriage Fail- 
ures. An appendix and index are included 
Almost every topic or question imagin- 
able is presented. They are answered with 
clarity, realism, and a fresh humor that 
serves to soften “hard truths” and aid the 
application of Catholic discipline. The 
book is honest, clear, and spares no 
punches, yet it does not offend or shock — 
as indeed it was not designed to do. Topics 
covered are of value to all— teen-agers 
contemplating a first date, old married 
(or single) folk, and everyone else con- 
cerned with chastity in and out of mar- 
riage. A welcome book of questions and 
practical answers that should be on every- 
one’s reference shelf. Of course it bears an 
imprimatur. 


The Externals of the Catholic 
Church 


By Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F. Sullivan 
Revised by Rev. John C. O’Leary. Cloth, 
415 pp., illus., $4.50. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York 8, N. Y., 1959. 

This is a completely revised edition of 
a handbook of Catholic usage first pub- 
lished some 30 years ago. The book from 
its beginning has been a standard work 
of reference. The new revision and mod- 
ernization will insure its continuing useful- 
ness. If you seek explanation or descrip- 
tion of an external feature or practice of 
the Catholic Faith, you will find it clearly 
stated in this new manual. 


The Cardinal Stritch Story 


By Marie C. Buehrle. Cloth, 209 pp., 
$3.95. The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., 1959. 

This is an intensely human account of 
the scholarly, kind prelate who was, at the 
time he was transferred from the office 
of Archbishop of Milwaukee to that of 
Chicago, the youngest archbishop in the 
United States. Wherever he served during 
his lifetime, he endeared himself to the 
people as well as to the clergy. Certainly 
those who have been familiar with his 
great personality will not wish to miss 
this simple account of his life—and we 
promise the same reward to those ac- 
quainted with him only through the news- 
papers. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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of acceptance by the 


Catholic Schools of America 


Please contact us if your 
pupils are having any 
handwriting difficulties. 
We work with one sub- 
ject only -- handwriting. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


This, our 75th year, we have available 
the newest editions in both 
cursive and manuscript writing. 


Write for information and free catalog. 


PLAN TO VISIT THE PALMER BOOTH AT 
THESE CONVENTIONS: 


NCEA—Chicago 

AASA—Atlantic City 

ASCD—Washington, D.C.......... #35 

Elem. Principals (NEA)—St. Louis. ..#88 
Elem. Teachers (NEA)—Los Angeles 


Booth 
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A gateway takes many forms. A gateway to the riches of language study is 
provided in a Heath modern language program. . . . For your high school 
students, there are two-year series in French, Spanish, German, and Italian. 
These are balanced programs in speaking, listening, writing, and reading. 
Language learning is presented against a rich background of cultural materials, 
so that the courses form introductions to new lands and new peoples. 


For your elementary students, Heath offers beginning books in French and 
Spanish. They are lively and gay little texts with simple activities that set the 
children to speaking the language. 


You will find Heath courses sensitive to the problems of today’s classrooms 
and to the needs of tomorrow’s citizens. May we show you some of our texts, 





















and the tapes and records now available? 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SELF-DIRECTING 
SELF-TESTING 


Fun with The Globe Cards 


Fun with the Globe is a comprehensive series of globe- 
The cards provide teachers and 
pupils with complete lesson plans for globe study. A set 
of cards and a globe are all that pupils need—they can 
study individually, in pairs, or in small groups. 

Two sets cover such topics as vocabulary, scale, direction, 
geographic features, day and night, seasons, latitude, longi- 
tude, concepts of the continents, and transportation routes. 
Order sample sets today—only $1.65 each, prepaid. Or 
send for informative circular, No. CJ2-60. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 3322, ELSTON Avenue 


reading activity cards. 


A New Approach to Globe Study|| 





Just Published 


“MAN OVERBOARD” 
| 


S PN 
By: Felicia Metcalfe 


12M.—8W. (Extras if desired) 
Royalty $10.00 


Here is a new fun-filled, comedy- 
mystery that men, women and 
children will go overboard for. It’s 
just off the press and we are 
predicting great things for it. 


ee emer re 


A complete story of the play sent free 
on request. Also a copy of our 
1960 (160 page) catalog of one and 
three act plays, entertainment books, 
make-up material, etc., will be 
sent if you do not have a copy. 


———— 


eee 


'ART CRAFT PLAY COMPANY 
| Box 1830 Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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DATA-GUIDE 





FEBRUARY, 1960 


*) 4 ind Oo lav ' { 10 le 
acc. and i for the abl.: Liris, Lirim, 
Neapolis, sitis, tussis, buris, basis, gu 
in -e, -al, and -ar have -i in thé abl. 
acc., and voc. pl.; and -ium in the gen. 

os maria... marium; animal . . . animali 


Data-Guide’s 


a PLASTIC REFERENCE CHARTS 
ae @ Learn Foster. Remember Mung 





DATA-GUIDES have a positive effect on the study habits, learning speed and 
classroom receptivity of all students. They are particularly successful in stimu- 
lating average and lethargic students to greater academic achievement. 


DATA-GUIDES offer the student imaginative, detailed, abun- 
dantly illustrated summaries of the basic principles of impor- 
tant subjects. Written by noted educators, these valuable 
compilations are published in a unique new form—as individual 
solid plastic loose-leaf charts (842" x 11”) . . . solid plastic 
to withstand continuous use throughout the student’s entire 
educational career. 


Teachers report that the DATA-GUIDES help the student 
organize his classroom notes more effectively . . . help him 
visualize and use the interrelationships within subjects .. . 


permit him to quickly and quietly refresh his memory during 
lectures to keep pace with new material. 


Teachers report that the DATA-GUIDES help speed review of 
previously studied material . . . speed the assimilation of new 
material . . . reduce the number of classroom interruptions . . . 
substitute for many time-consuming blackboard summaries .. . 
simplify the task of preparing students for routine exams, 
comprehensives, scholarship and talent competitions, college 
entrance tests. 


RETAIL PRICE—79¢ . . . SPECIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS ARE AVAILABLE 


English Grammar 
Punctuation Guide 
Writing Guide 
French Grammar 
Spanish Grammar 
German Grammar American History !! 
Latin Grammar |! First-Aid Guide 
(Forms) Hygiene 


College Chemistry 
(Inorganic) 

Theory of Music 

American History |! 
(Pre-Civil War) 


Basic Algebra 
Trigonometry 


Library Guide 


Slide Rule Guide 


Differential Calculus 


Basic Philosophy 
Human Anatomy | 
(Muscles, Bones) 


Human Anatomy Il Vocabulary for Music 
(Veins, Arteries, Vocabulary for 
Nerves) Psychology 
Human Anatomy III Vocabulary for Sociology 
(Internal Organs) Vocabulary for 
Vocabulary for Economics 
Government World History ! 
Vocabulary for Literature Basic Chess 


Additional titles are being prepared in mathematics, languages, science, history, art and music. 


Write DATA-GUIDE, INC. 





40-05 149th Place 





Flushing 54, New York 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SCIENCE 


H. AUSTIN TAYLOR, Ph.D. and FREDERICK T. WEISBRUCH, S.M., M.S. 




















A New and Tested | 
High School Program in the 


Theory of Science! ! 





FUNDAMENTALS OF SCIENCE is a bold and imaginative Program ideally suited to the present-day 
importance of pure science. FOS, intended as an introductory high-school course in science, aims to 
make the understanding and appreciation of pure scientific ideas the core of the Program. 


Convinced that the study of scientific thinking is a necessary part of modern education and culture, 
the authors offer the science student a picture of creative ideas in science and their controlled development. 


REGULAR TEXTBOOK EDITION, AUGUST, 1960 
REVISED EXPERIMENTAL EDITION, 1959 
First Experimental Edition, 1958 


The FOS Program will include: TEXT, LABORATORY MANUAL, READINGS IN SCIENCE, TESTING 
PROGRAM, and comprehensive TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


Catholic Textbook Division—Doubleday & Company, Inc.—575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 





At any level . . . elementary, high school, col- 
lege or post graduate, Science, in its essence, is 
a search for causes, and ultimately involves 
philosophy. 


The series of science textbooks 


GOD’S WORLD 









the revised 


























popular 

children’s 

for the Catholic elementary school classes, grades coutesston 
1 through 8, recognizes this vital link and en- eos 


courages the child to get the ‘Why’ of things — 
another word for cause. 





*k* KKK 






Test Books also available, 64 pp. each for grades 
4 through 8. 






Sister M. Andrine Welters, O.S.B. 


See for yourself why this little booklet 
is so popular among those preparing 
youngsters for their first confession. You 
who are familiar with it will want to see 
the new illustrations and up-to-date for- 
mat which make it better than ever. A 
post card request will bring you a com- 
plimentary copy promptly! 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
602 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Complete Teachers Manuals furnished free with 
class orders. 

















Mentzer, Bush and Company 
330 East Cermak Road, Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Bess V. Oerke 
' Teacher of home economics, Wichita, Kansas. 
' An entirely new text and guide for the advanced 
foods student. 
MEALTIME has been planned and written for the senior high home- 
making students who are preparing for college, for a career or for 
family-centered life. All the important data needed by the future 
homemaker is skillfully presented. 
MEALTIME stresses the management, operation and planning of 
j the home meal preparation center. Nutrition, and dieting require- 
ments are thoroughly analyzed. Foods, their composition, quality, 
commercial packing and labelling, are completely examined. Shop- 
ing, budgeting and storing foods are discussed in detail. MEALTIME 
emphasizes the importance and interdependence of our health, 
vitality, productivity and mealtime. A carefully selected group of 
ay learning aids will help the instructor in presenting the material 
to and increase activity and endeavor by the students. 
(Circle No. 1) $4.96 
* s 
e, New Revision! 
t. 
: HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS OTHER BENNETT HOMEMAKING TEXTS 
ee 
Book | (1960 Revision) Young Living $3.76 
By McDermott and Nicholas ; : 
Widely acclaimed throughout the United States as far superior to Clayton (Circle No. 3) 
any other Junior High homemaking text. Now, completely revised ° 
to present the instructor with the latest information, practices and Homemaking for Teenagers 
iG up-to-date illustrations. Book Il $4.96 
Book I places emphasis on the home and family life, providing a . . 
firm background for later advanced courses. Illustrations and ac- McDermott and Nicholas (Circle No. 4) 
tivities are skillfully selected, to create interest among both boys 
2 and girls.— Order your new revision today. Dress $4.40 
(Circle No. 2) $4.60 Oerke (Circle No. 5) 
moons sos NEW! 
| New Revision! , 
- SAFE LIVING 
ART FOR YOUNG 
By Harold T. Glenn 
AMERICA (1960) A new text on a long-neglected sub- 
Nicholas et al ject. Here’s the book that will take 
safety education out of the “fringe- 
The ideal art appreciation text for benefit” category and place it firmly 
the Junior High School student. ArT in the curriculum. Safe Living pro- 
FOR YOUNG AMERICA presents one of vides complete and extensive cover- 
the finest coverages of art in nature, age of safety in the school, on the 
in man-created art and art in the playground, in the shop and on the 
home that is on the market today. streets and highways. 

Carefully reviewed and revised. by Written especially for the upper 
the authors, with new _ illustrations , elementary level, Sare Livinc will 
and diagrams replacing out-dated provide the newest and most complete teaching aid available for 

material, this new edition retains its analysis of historical high training youngsters in the functions of school Safety Patrols. 

3 points and broadens its sensitive recognition of beauty in Nature. Over 500 illustrations show correct procedures and practices 
e The use of color is re-explored and contemporary art influences necessary to safe living. Many have been supplied by the 
in the entire life program are re-examined. 300 factual pages. an as eet min oe have been especially 
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Phonetic and structural groupings IN EVERY GRADE”’ 
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t 
The only sound and logical way to teach children to spell. BASIC SPELLING 

GRADES 2 THRU EJ GOALS includes phonetic and structural groupings in every grade... ' 
in every unit! Now, you can give children real spelling POWER. 


Children are taught the proper method of attacking 
new words. They study the word ... pronounce it... think how it 
should be spelled (using sound and structure) . .. write the word 

and say it again. Then the word is constantly reviewed. 


The result; real spelling ability that cannot be 
achieved with random list memorization of words. 


Plus... added benefits through illustrations that | 
teach, handwriting hints, dictionary helps, and 
the new and interesting panels featuring word 
origins and subject words . . . all tied in with 

the phonetic and structural groupings! | 


.. makes spelling fun! 
. makes spelling skills last a lifetime! 


BASIC SPELLING GOALS Grades 2-8—Clothbound Texts 
Written by: William Kottmeyer and Kay Ware 
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BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING Grades 1-8 — Text-workbooks 
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A Librarian’s Message to Teachers 


By Sister Charles Marita, C.S.J. 


Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Puerto Rico 


@ If a high school teacher of English 
can “look at the school library” and 
publish her findings in a library journal. 
perhaps a librarian may be permitted a 
glance at the high school teachers and 
reveal the results in a magazine dedi- 
cated to the teaching profession.1 One 
could take the points, valid and well 
made by the teacher, and in each case 
present the librarian’s point of view. 
The library should play a “very vital 
part in the development of a rich Cath- 
olic life.” It should supply the answer 
to problems arising out of classroom 
activity. Materials of a stimulating na- 
ture should be housed therein to aid 
the student with his term paper. These 
should include “pictures, charts, record- 
ings, films and filmstrips, projection ma- 
chines, etc.”” Reading guidance on the 
part of the librarian should entice even 
the student who takes a rather dim view 
of reading while it feeds with proper 
diet the minds of the more mature. 
Unless I am very much mistaken, the 
average librarian agrees wholeheartedly 
with all these objectives, and within the 
limits of her circumstances, strives to 
meet these qualifications. But I know 
the average librarian feels that she is 





1Mary Immaculata, C.S.J., Sister, “A High- 

School Teacher Looks at the School Library,” 
Catholic Library World, XXX, 399-401, Apr., 
1959, 
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working in a vacuum. When both agen- 
cies in a co-operative effort to educate 
our youth look on the same problem, 
agree not only on the objectives but 
also on materials and means needed to 
solve it, and then go their respective 
ways dissatisfied, the problem is perhaps 
deeper than just a faulty library or a 
poorly trained librarian. And that, I 
believe, is the case here. 


Little Co-operation 

I remember vividly arriving at my 
first high-school teaching assignment 
and receiving, among many confusing 
mimeographed papers, a very polite 
note from the librarian. It invited my 
critical evaluation of the library and 
any suggestions I might have for new 
titles to be added. I was completely 
unfamiliar with the library and had not 
the vaguest notion of where to look for 
new titles. But what was more disturb- 
ing was the fact that on remedying the 
first defect, I discovered that I was also 
pretty unfamiliar with many of the 
books that were actually on the shelves. 
Having many duties, not more impor- 
tant but more pressing, I did not co- 
operate with the librarian. 

Four years later the picture had 
changed. I was the librarian in a new 
library and fresh from library school, 


determined above all to secure the co- 
operation of the faculty. So I invited 
suggestions as to new titles, talked to 
Sisters and teachers about new ma- 
terials, circulated advertising material 
and book reviews. In fact, I tried every 
device I could find and received the 
same amount of co-operation that I had 
given four years before. The good read- 
ers read, and the poor ones continued 
to flash into the library the day before 
a book report was due for a “skinny 
book.” By and large, the reference and 
classified sections of the library were 
untouched while the fiction and biogra- 
phy showed signs of wear. But I thought 
that this would have happened had there 
bean no librarian and no teachers. 


Our Mutua! Prob!ems 


This lack of impact by the high school 
staff on the reading interests of their 
students has several facets. For one, 
most of our present teachers were them- 
selves taught without the library. We 
learned what we were taught —and 
those who wished read widely, but no 
great value was put upon the contribu- 
tion this reading made to their educa- 
tion. There was no evident connection 
between the two methods of learning. 
Unconsciously one tends to continue in 
the familiar groove — teach the students 
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what the syllabus demands and prepare 
them for the ever present final exami- 
nations. 

Some more liberal, perhaps the wide 
readers of yesteryear, recognize the po- 
tentialities of the library as a teaching 
tool and do make some use of it. This 
however, usually involves assigning to 
each student a book related to the class- 
room work to be read within the term. 
Or better still, at times they will assign 
each student a topic which he may ex- 
plore for extra credit or even as a re- 
quired part of his work. But at best, 
the relationship between this specific 
topic and the whole content of the 
course often is not recognized by the 
student. 

Too there is something “safe” and 
reassuring about chopping up a familiar 
textbook into parts which correspond to 
the weeks of the approaching semester 
and planning carefully to “cover the 
work” allowing time for occasional tests 
and for review at the end. There is a 
certain satisfaction derived too, from an 
orderly building of blocks of informa- 
tion in our students and in beholding 
their progress measured by achievement 
on tests and in recitations. None of this 
depends in any way on the library. 

However, we are not living in a “safe” 
age. As the world shrinks and travel 
becomes a more common part of the 
lives of more and more people, we are 
brought face to face with new ideas at 
an alarming rate. Cultures alien to ours 
are brought to our doorsteps and we 
find our students are learning via TV, 
radio, movies, newspapers, and actual 
contact with strangers to our way of 
life. At the same time they are uncon- 
sciously identifying school with the dry 
as dust bones of iong ago. 


Knowledge and Intelligence 
Are for Use 


Truth and the means for uncovering 
it should possess a measure of unity. 
There should be a synthesis of the sub- 
jects taught in school and the amazing 
happenings of our day. Two problems 
which are getting a great deal of atten- 
tion right now — lack of American intel- 
lectuals and our defective representation 
in foreign countries especially Latin 
America — witness to the fact that this 
synthesis does not exist because these 
problems point up two weaknesses. One 
is the lack of a curious and critical 
mentality among our people and the 
other is a failure to recognize the in- 
herent values in a culture other than 
our own. These lacks do not suddenly 
blossom at the graduate level: they must 
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be overcome, in germ at least, at the 
grass roots of the elementary and high 
school. And it is here that the library 
can make its contribution. 


What the Librarian Can Do 


The library is not a substitute for 
teaching, nor for a textbook; it is 
simply a teaching tool—nor is it an 
easy tool to use. Not all parts of 
all subjects lend themselves to library 
work. But some parts of all courses 
need library materials. Not all students 
will learn the same things, and this fact 
gives one the uneasy feeling that things 
are getting a bit out of control. But all 
students will learn something, and best 
of all, they will relate what is in their 
texts with what is going on in their own 
experience. They will learn to read, at 
least for information and to exercise 
some measure of judgment. They will 
learn to express their views and either 
to defend or yield them to better ones. 

The discovery of this relationship be- 
tween past and present, and the develop- 
ment of these abilities to read critically 
and express themselves adequately do 
not take place automatically. The ac- 
complishment of this feat is the greatest 
challenge presented to the teacher of 
today. It involves intelligent selection 
of information to be gleaned from a 
mass of material pouring off today’s 
presses. Without this selection one could 
easily lose sight of the objectives of the 
course, open the floodgates, and drown 
the students in a mass of facts with- 
out emphasizing the important threads 
needed to make the whole process mean- 
ingful. There is no substitute for read- 
ing — but an interested librarian aware 
of the course objectives often can screen 
off much material and earmark for the 
teacher the best available for her 
purposes. 


What the Teacher Can Do 


For the dedicated, intelligent teachers 
that we have, the major difficulty in 
bringing this dream of increased recog- 
nition of the place of the library in our 
educational system into reality is two- 
fold: lack of knowledge on the part of 
the teachers of what is on the shelves, 
and lack of time to find out. All of 
our teachers are extremely hard pressed 
to find even a half hour once or twice 
a week in which to examine the library 
shelves and week ends are busy too. 
But a realistic solution can be found to 
cut through these problems and enable 
the busy teacher to revamp, with the 
least possible disturbance, her teaching 
procedures. There are several avenues 





which could be explored. 

If for example, under the auspices of 
a diocesan superintendent a workshop 
or institute were sponsored, all teachers 
of a given subject in a given grade 
could be brought together to work out 
actual ways and means of teaching units 
of work with library materials. This 
should be a long range program with 
very limited immediate objectives be- 
cause it will involve changing mental 
attitudes toward methods of teaching. 
For instance, the immediate objectives 
may be to experiment with only one 
unit with provision for meetings during 
the actual teaching and again at its con- 
clusion for evaluation. Small groups, of 
course, are essential for free expression 
of opinion; suitable materials should be 
easily available and there should be 
enough money to purchase what is 
needed; and librarians should be on call 
for consultation. 

Universities and colleges should offer 
courses in the use of libraries as teaching 
tools. These should not be the usual 
“Teaching with Libraries” offered in the 
curricula of many library schools where 
the emphasis is on library materials 
from a point of view of the librarian. 
They should be based rather on the 
subjects to be taught and how the 
library can help in teaching these sub- 
jects and on techniques of locating 
suitable materials. Curriculum libraries 
should be maintained not only in uni- 
versities and colleges but also in novi- 
tiate normal schools. But if action, 
which should come from the top for 
any widespread, lasting effect, is not 
forthcoming, the individual teacher still 
can approach the librarian in her own 
school and be assured of help in achfex- 
ing results. Committee assignments and 
teaching objectives may be worked out 
jointly and then the librarian, given 
sufficient time, can assemble the needed 
information. 

If the teachers who read this article 
think I am unduly conscious of their 
professional shortcomings, let me say 
that intelligent use of the library is one 
measure of effective teaching and pres- 
sure from them brought to bear on their 
respective libraries will reawaken librar- 
ians and force them to new efforts. 
These might take the form of live dis- 
plays, helpful hints to students, stream- 
lined techniques in the use of the 
library, and best of all, a critical re- 
evaluation of their current book, peri- 
odical, and pamphlet holdings and their 
audio-visual equipment in the light of 
countless new development in the edu- 
cational and publishing worlds. 
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CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK FEB.21-27, 1960 


Adult Poster 


EA-TO:KNOW= 






= KNOW-TO- LOVE 
| 


|CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK _ FEB. 21-27, 1960 


Children’s Poster 


Catholic Sook Week 


Read to Know — Know to Love is the theme of the 20th annual Cath- 
olic Book Week to be observed February 21-27, 1960. 


Sister M. Consuelo, C.R.S.M., librarian at Gwynedd-Mercy Junior Col- 
lege, Gwynedd Valley, Pa., is the national chairman this year. Most 
Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, national director of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, is the honorary chairman. 


The Catholic Library Association, with headquarters at Villanova Uni- 
versity, Villanova, Pa., has sponsored Catholic Book Week for the past 
20 years. Co-sponsors for Catholic Book Week this year are: The 
Catholic Press Association, National Council of Catholic Men, National 
Council of Catholic Women, and National Office for Decent Literature. 


Official posters and other promotional literature are available from 
the Catholic Library Association. A children’s poster has been designed 
by Edward Ardizzone, of London; and an adult poster by Anthony Trezza, 
an art director. 


Three Catholic reading lists for 1960 are available from headquarters, 
each containing about 35 titles. They are: The Best in Catholic Reading 
for Adults, for Young Adults, and for Children. Also available is the 
Guidebook of CBW Activities, by Sister M. Repartrice, S.M., of Our Lady 
of Mercy Academy, Syosset, N. Y. 


To obtain material, send the correct fee to The Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. There are four kits containing 
posters, book lists, book marks, etc. The kits at $1 each are: General Kit, 
Adults’ Kit, Young Adults’ Kit, and Children’s Kit. The Guidebook of CBW 
Activities sells for $1.45. Extra copies of the various lists, etc., are avail- 
able in quantity: any of the three lists, 100 for $1, 500 for $4.50, 1000 
for $8.50, 5000 for $40; Posters 10 for $3, 25 for $6.25, 60 for $10, 
100 for $17; Bookmarks 250 for $1.50, 500 for $2.50, 1000 for $4.75, 
2000 for $9, 5000 for $20. 





An activity for the gifted child in grade school 


The Little Librarvan 


By Sister Ann Augusta, S.N.D de N. 


Emmanuel College, Boston 15, Mass. 


@ Gifted pupils are characterized by 
high verbal ability, and by an “urge” 
to use their abilities. The identification 
of the intellectually gifted is of utmost 
importance to the individual child, the 
teacher, the family, and the community. 
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Interests set the direction the child 
takes to reach this goal. In the ele- 
mentary school when a youngster with 
a high I.Q. is discovered to be inter- 
ested in reading, the teacher can make 
plans for enrichment. A youngster who 
is always lost in a book when the invi- 
tation has been extended to browse 
through the books in the classroom 
library may be one with a high interest 


Some of the gifted identify themselves 
but parents and teachers want an ob- 
jective confirmation of this self-identi- 
fication. They want a measuring device 
to indicate the limits to which the child 
can achieve. 


in reading. How can the teacher help 
this lover of books? 

Enrichment programs have been found 
to help the gifted students in the regu- 
lar classroom. Why not give the child 
who loses himself in a book a taste of 
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“living with books?” A project entitled 
“The Little Librarian” is an answer to 
many needs. Students in this project 
can take turns at being librarian for the 
classroom library. Besides calling upon 
many skills in the reading program 
which add to his own accomplishments, 
the child librarian can aid the teacher 
greatly in the distribution of the library 
books. The enrichment activities for this 
project may be in the fields of research 
skills, children’s literature, and critical 
reading and thinking. 


The Research Skills 

The Research Skills for elementary 
school children are: alphabetizing, teach- 
ing guide words, use of magazines, card 
index, Reader’s Guide, exploring literary 
references, and teaching for facts. 

Exercises like the following in alpha- 
betizing whet the appetites of the young- 
sters, e.g., secret messages written in 
alphabet code using b for a and d for c 
and vice versa. Children should make 
up their own alpabet code to write a 
message to the teacher. Thorndike Be- 
ginning Dictionary has very interesting 
lessons for teaching guide words which 
make this kind of work a real pleasure 
rather than the bore it can be. 

If the teacher is in the habit of refer- 
ring to the encyclopedia in her classroom 
when she wants to find the answer to a 
question, she should not be surprised 
when she asks the children “Where can 
I find the answer to, what is an am- 
phibian?,” and receives the answer “the 
encyclopedia.” Exercises calling for use 
of the encyclopedia may follow here 
and the children may draw the volumes 
and put the letters of the alphabet on 
them before answering the questions on 
their exercise sheet as to where the 
answer to such a question may be found. 
They can actually look up the informa- 
tion sought and write it on the lines for 
that purpose. 

After encyclopedias, the next step is 
the use of magazines. Here the teacher 
may pool the information on magazines 
from the group listing the names of 
those they suggest on the board. She 
may ask the pupils to bring a magazine 
to school or an article from a magazine. 

All of the preceding exercises should 
lead to independent research and it is 
at this point that the teacher will have 
to guide the students to organize their 
findings by grouping ideas, making out- 
lines, summarizing and taking notes on 
what they read. 

When the children begin to read about 
inventors or explorers, then the teacher 
or librarian can introduce them to the 
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card catalogue and the Readers’ Guide. 
Exercises for the development of this 
skill should be developed through the 
assignment which calls for 3 by 5 cards 
on which to write the author, the name 
of the book, the publisher, date, and 
pages of the book which relate to their 
particular inventor or discoverer. 

In the middle grades, projects that 
allude to myths fascinate the interested 
reader. The question “Who was Ajax?” 
may call up a great deal of Greek his- 
tory. Perhaps at this point the teacher 
may introduce “The Catholic Origin of 
the Nursery Rhymes” as found in the 
Catholic World, Vol. 142 for the chil- 
dren to read on their own for some 
secrets into history. 

The librarian is a potential resource 
person and he can aid the teacher in 
the next exercise by listing stories, etc. 
to be marked as fact or fiction. An- 
notated bibliographies with questions 
below are helpful in this same exercise. 

Interpreting graphs and diagrams 
prove useful. Diagrams of engines or 
planes with lines and spaces to be filled 
in for the various parts make an inter- 
esting assignment along with making 
graphs for their own speed of reading, 
etc. 


Children’s Literature 

The library is a reading laboratory 
where skills taught in the classroom are 
used for study and recreation. To enjoy 
this recreation, the “Little Librarian” 
needs to know her books and so an 
instruction on children’s literature would 
follow the Research Project. The only 
way children can discuss books and 
authors is to read them. The teacher 
must read all the children’s books to be 


Catholic Press Month 


The month of February is ob- 
served as Catholic Press Month — 
sponsored by the Catholic Press 
Association. 

The C.P.A. has issued a special 
poster in three colors, 11 by 14 
inches, with a picture of His Holi- 
ness Pope John XXIll and the 1960 
slogan from the Pope’s words: 
“Weapons of truth . . . weapons 
of love.” 

A 1960 C.P.A. Kit, which may 
be obtained for $1 from Cath- 
olic Press Association, 6 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., contains 
a copy of the official poster, a 
sermon and discussion outline, 
papal statements, and “How to 
build a Catholic press sales rack.” 





able to discuss them with them, talk 
about them to a point, and break off to 
make the children want to read to find 
out the endings and have them imitate 
the teacher when trying to “sell a book” 
to others. Just as first grade youngsters 
talk about Dr. Seuss and The Cat in 
the Hat, so the middle grade youngsters 
should talk of the D’Aulaires. The story- 
telling hour may be under the “Little 
Librarian” project and these students 
may take turns telling to the class stories 
they have read. Extra curricular activi- 
ties would involve frequenting libraries 
to attend the story hour to become effi- 
cient in this art. Books which have won 
the Newbery award may be used for 
the story hour. Research may be called 
into play here to find out the origin of 
the Newbery and Caldecott awards. 


Critical Reading and Thinking 

Reading stimulates thinking. When a 
question is raised from the reading, 
thinking is going on and research is 
needed to come up with an answer. 
Kathleen Hester, in her book Teaching 
Every Child to Read, lists exercises 
which call for thinking, exercises giving 
famous persons to list traits of charac- 
ter and prove statements. Other tech- 
niques call for the reading of books on 
the same subject by different authors 
or books on southern and northern 
leaders by southern and northern au- 
thors, to make a critical evaluation of 
the works. 

Reading stories to compare with our 
own times, for example “Hasty Pud- 
ding” in the Scott Foresman Series. The 
task here is to compare the ingredients 
for the hasty pudding with ingredients 
of our own times. 
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Young teenagers with their leaders discuss great books. 


A Junior Great Books Program 


This experimental program for the advancement of the gifted 
has proved highly successful in the Archdiocese of Louisville 


fi It sometimes happens that a small seed will fall on good 
ground and a hundredfold harvest is derived therefrom. So 
also, an idea, planted in the fertile mind of a receptive child, 
can reap untold benefits not only to that child, but to his 
family, his school, and even to society in general. In today’s 
educational process, individual thinking can start a whole chain 
of events leading to new and startling experiences. 

In the Archdiocese of Louisville, in the summer of 1957, 
at a professional laboratory techniques workshop at Ursuline 
College, a small seed was dropped by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix N. 
Pitt, archdiocesan director of education. The talented student 
and the obligation to challenge him were being discussed. A 
Great Books discussion group was suggested by Msgr. Pitt as 
a means to further the advancement of the gifted child. This 
seed fell on fertile ground, put out roots, and thrived. 

A committee of religious and lay teachers, under the guidance 
of Sister Jean, O.S.U., was organized to discuss and to formu- 
late a general plan for such a program. A tentative list of 
books was formed to serve as a basis for later selection. 

In the fall of 1957, a pilot group was started with 19 children 
from four parochial schools. This group was led by Dr. Jack 
Ford, a college professor, using the methods of the adult 
Great Books Program. This program displayed so many poten- 
tialities that a Ford Foundation grant was requested to broaden 
the program the following year. With the aid of this grant 
of $7,300, and in the fall of 1958, twenty groups of twenty 
students each were formed in the Louisville and Jefferson 
County area. The results of the 1958 groups were beyond 
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By William P. Delaney 


Supervisor, Junior Great Books Program, Archdiocese of Louisville 


the hopes and expectations of all concerned. The children 
responded heartily to the program, the books were voraciously 
enjoyed, produced ideas with amazing insight in these young 
minds. 


The Present Program 


With these results in mind, the Junior Great Books Program 
asked for and received another grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Learning. This time the grant 
was for $25,000 and was to be used for further study and 
experimentation of the program. A full-time supervisor was 
employed. The groups were made smaller (15 to a group) for 
more individual participation. More groups were formed to ac- 
commodate an increase in the number of students. More lead- 
ers were trained in the Great Books Program process of dialogue- 
teaching. And in the beginning of the fall of 1959, the Junior 
Great Books Program of the Archdiocese of Louisville has some 
425 students at the grade school level and some 150 students 
in the first two years of high school. The over-all aim is to 
carry the child through eight years in the program from the 
fifth grade through the senior year of high school. 

During the experimental years of the program several prob- 
lems have arisen which need further study. What advantage 
would be gained in co-ordinating this program with the school 
curriculum? Can the Junior Great Books Program technique 
be adapted to other fields? (We now have a history of mathe- 
matics, music, and energy in the fifth, seventh, and eighth 
grades.) Could the average child derive benefit from participa- 
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tion in the program? And the most pressing problem lies in 
the future study and selection of appropriate books. These, 
and other problems, are the ones which are in the fore at the 
present. They are in the process of being worked out, but only 
time and experimentation will result in their eventual outcome. 


Selecting Books 

The selection of a book for the Junior Great Books Program 
was the culmination of many people working long and hard 
hours and devoting much sweat and tears before the final 
decision was reached. What constitutes a classic? What quali- 
ties make a book worthy to be considered classical? The 
committee decided to use books which have universally ap- 
pealed to all men. The book was chosen on the basis of 
whether or not it was an adult book, enjoyed by adults, and 
yet, could be read and appreciated by the gifted child. 

From the Bible the committee decided to use the Gospel of 
St. John, the Acts of the Apostles, the Book of Ruth, and 
the Book of Job. The Ancients were culled and donated 
Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, Plato’s Apology and Crito, and 
Sophocles’ Antigone. The theatrical muses gave such offerings 
as She Stoops to Conquer by Goldsmith, The Admirable 
Crichton by Barrie, The Bourgeoise Gentleman by Moliere, 
and Cyrano de Bergerac by Rostrand. The time-tested favorites 
were incorporated, such as: Treasure Island, Swiss Family 
Robinson, Oliver Twist, Gulliver’s Travels, and Wuthering 
Heights. Poetry, too, played its part in the selections with 
such works as: Song of Hiawatha, Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard and Man with a Hoe, Death of a Hired Man and Juggling 
Jerry. Biographies and autobiographies, essays and short stories 
were used. The committee tried to select a suitable expression 
of as many genres as possible. This selection of books still 
goes on with constant weeding out of those that prove un- 
successful and the adding of those which show great promise. 


Using Their Minds 

The technique of the program, with some significant reser- 
vations, is very similar to that proposed for the adult groups 
sponsored by the Great Books Foundation. The student, first 





of all, is required to read a good book, one that is believed 
to be a classic in its field. He reads this book with more than 
the usual attention because he knows he is going to discuss 
this book with his peers. Second, he learns to listen. He finds 
an appreciation in exchanging ideas, of expanding on the 
thoughts of others, and of defending his own opinions. And 
third, he will be helped, through the guidance of a trained 
leader, to develop his own reasoning powers, by seeing the 
advantage of seeking before an answer, the formulation of a 
question. He sees the value of asking “Why?” 

Requests were sent out to the parents and teachers asking 
for the positive results or failures as they saw them in regard 
to the program. With little exception reports came back with 
valuable criticism. 

The parents found that they no longer had to force or 
exhort the child to read the better books. The child now 
enjoyed the “harder” book and the entire family often joined 
in with the child, and gained much, from reading and dis- 
cussing the book. There was, in a way, a closer union between 
the child and his family through the help of the book. 

The teachers reported that the child showed more interest 
in his school work. He was more willing to participate in 
classroom discussion, to express his opinions more openly, and 
to delve into the reasons behind things with a clearer under- 
standing. In short, the child was striving for a more individual 
participation in school life, an awakening of his intellectual 
faculties, and an interest in his individual responsibilities to 
his school and to his classmates. 

Educators in other cities, hearing of the program and its 
success, obtained information from the Louisville program and 
have started pilot groups of their own. 

Those in charge of the Junior Great Books Program think 
that its best contribution is seen in the individual development 
of each child, in the awakening of an idea, in the development 
of the idea, and in the expression of that idea before a group 
of youngsters who are beginning to see the value and pleasure 
that lies in store for them through reading and discussion of 
the “great” books. 


A project for Catholic Press Month 


Catholic Newspaper: A Living Textbook 


By Richard M. Guilderson 


The Evangelist, Albany, N. Y. 


@ This year Catholic Press Month has 
a special interest for Catholic educa- 
tors and parochial schools because of a 
new program developing in the Catholic 
newspaper field which promises to open 
new doors of learning to students long 
after they have left the classroom. That 
program aims at bringing the diocesan 
newspaper into the classroom as a sup- 
plementary teaching aid in the religion 
class. 
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Several important developments have 
taken place in the past few months to 
bring about this significant movement. 
They are: 


@ In September, 1959, Most Rev. Albert 
R. Zuroweste of Belleville, Ill, urged 
Catholic schools to set aside a period once 
a week for reading and discussion of Cath- 
olic newspapers. 


@ In October, two special classes on the 
Catholic Press were introduced at Mount 
Angel Abbey, Oregon, for students in both 
minor and major seminaries. It is the first 
time in history that Catholic publications 
are being used in a regular course at a 
U. S. seminary. 


@ In October, The Evangelist, official 
weekly newspaper of the Albany (N. Y.) 
diocese, published an outline of the first 
program aimed at focusing the attention 
of Catholic educators on the special value 
Catholic newspapers have as a supplemen- 
tary tool in today’s religion classes. The 
article pointed out ways that the paper 
can be used. The entire program was en- 
dorsed by Very Rev. Msgr. John F. 
Bourke, diocesan superintendent of schools. 


@ Shortly afterward the NCWC News 
Service reprinted parts of The Evangelist 
outline and circulated it to Catholic news- 
paper editors throughout the country. The 
Catholic Journalist, official organ of the 
Catholic Press Association, also picked up 
The Evangelist program and used it as a 
front page story in its December, 1959, 
issue. 

@ In November, the superintendent of 
schools for the Altoona-Johnstown, (Pa.) 
diocese, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis A. Mc- 
Nelis, announced that The Catholic Reg- 
ister, official diocesan weekly, would 
become a weekly “textbook” in every pa- 
rochial school in the diocese. The Register 
will supply the schools with weekly out- 
lines of topics to be discussed and eval- 
uated in classroom sessions. These will be 
based on news and feature material ap- 
pearing in the paper. The 7th and 8th 
grade current events classes in elementary 
schools and all levels in six regional high 
schools will make use of The Register 
material. 


Why the Sudden Interest 


Why all the interest in adapting Cath- 
olic newspapers to the school curric- 
ulum? There are two reasons: (1) be- 
cause they can help the teacher make 
religion more interesting to the stu- 
dents, and (2) because Catholic youth 
who have been taught how to read and 
how to use their diocesan paper in 
school will get more out of their reli- 
gion once they have taken their place 
in the world. The Evangelist article 
pointed out: 

“The Catholic newspaper and the 
Catholic school are both concerned with 
explaining the truths of our Faith and 
developing the spiritual life of those 
they reach. The Catholic school ap- 
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Where Diocesan Paper Gives 
Students Aid 


as a rich source for debates, forums, and current event 
discussions. 


for study and evaluations of movies, plays, TV programs, 
books. 


as source material for “movie clubs” suggested by Bishop 
Scully. 


for preparation of reports, articles, reviews, compositions, etc. 
as a source of facts and text matter. 

to illustrate a particular principle or dogma of religion. 

as an instrument for extending pupil's vocabulary. 

for scrapbooks, bulletin boards, class papers, school papers. 
for marriage preparation material. 

as a guide to current problems and underlying philosophies 


relating to them. 
for biographical material. 


people. 


for greater understanding of foreign countries and their 


to teach students to read critically, constructively. 


to train students how to keep well informed. 
to build up student's ability to distinguish right from wrong 


in current problems. 


for increased interest in vocations. 
to develop reading skills that will be useful in adult life. 


for complete and factual reports from the Vatican. 
for up-to-date news of Church's position on current affairs and 


problems. 


proaches this task by giving its pupils 
a foundation in the basic teachings of 
the Church. The Catholic newspaper at- 
tempts to show how these teachings 
apply in the light of today’s problems 
and current events. So far a program 
has not been devised which would blend 
these two phases of Catholic education.” 

The experiments now going on to 
utilize Catholic newspapers in the class- 
room may be of tremendous help in 
bridging the gap between classroom 
ideals and the reality of today’s living. 
Most teachers believe that the best time 
to teach a scientific principle is when 
some important news event illustrates 
it, according to Walter S. Lapp, past 
president of the National Science Teach- 
ers Association. 

What is true for science is equally 
true for religion and other subjects. 
That is why teachers throughout the 
country are making more and more use 
of newspapers, both general and reli- 
gious, in their classrooms. Last summer, 
leading universities in the United States 
presented the first series of youth read- 
ing seminars for teachers in public and 





parochial schools interested in using 
newspapers as supplementary teaching 
aids. 

“Why not teach students to get the 
most out of their newspaper, instead of 
ignoring this practical tool of educa- 
tion,” say the teacher experts who use 
newspapers in the classroom. After all, 
they explain, the average layman will 
take his postgraduate courses from the 
Holy Father, the Conference of the 
Bishops, and the Bishop of the diocese, 
who conduct their classes in the pages 
of the diocesan newspaper each week. 

One thing is certain to develop out 
of this new movement. The Catholic 
newspaper will take on new dimensions 
and purpose as a living textbook for all 
its readers once Catholic schools begin 
to use it as a teaching aid. 


Editor's Note: The author of this article 
invites readers to submit reports, in 200 or 
fewer words, on “How We Used Our Dioc- 
esan Newspapper in Our Class.” The best 
report will win a special prize for teacher 
and the class. Address: Richard M. Guilder- 
son, Advertising & Promotions Manager, The 
Evangelist, 162 State St., Albany 10, N. Y. 
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READING for Comprehension 


By Sister Aloysius Clare, C.C.V.I., M.Ed. 


Dir., Reading Lab., Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 9, Tex. 


@ Comprehension in reading depends 
upon the accuracy of perception of 
words and the meanings which the 
words evoke in the mind of the reader. 
The ability to attach sounds and mean- 
ing to the symbols which stand for the 
spoken word is indispensable in in- 
terpreting the printed page. Though 
failure to recognize words is the pri- 
mary difficulty of many ineffective 
readers, many more lack the ability to 
comprehend and attach meaning to 
words which they recognize as such but 
which fail to spark in their minds the 
meaning which the author intended to 
convey. Here, in particular, is the one 
distinction which differentiates the poor 
reader from his more successful class- 
mates. Poor readers do not compre- 
hend satisfactorily because their whole 
attention often is focused on word diffi- 
culties. A child who is deficient in word 
perception gets lost in a short paragraph 
—even in a sentence at times. He sees 
no relationships, and derives no meaning 
from what he reads. Individuals get 
different impressions from hearing or 
reading the same paragraph. The ideas 
which the reader forms while reading 
depend largely upon his past experiences 
and oral vocabulary. Dr. Ruth Strang 
says “Words are labels for experiences 
relating to an object or action. They 
help organize our experience; they are 
tools for thinking.” The more associa- 
tions a child can make with the printed 
symbol and the more accurate these as- 
sociations are, the greater will be his 
level of comprehension. He will draw 
upon his past experiences to compare, 
to make inferences, to see relationships, 
to note specific details, and to identify 
himself with the experiences in the se- 
lection. The mind set which the reader 
brings to reading determines, to a great 
extent, the accuracy or the inaccuracy 
of his interpretation. Dr. Betts? even 
asserts that attitudes influence the 





3Dr. Ruth Strang and Dorothy Bracken, Making 
Better Readers (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1957), p. 51. 

2Dr. Emmett Betts, Foundations of Reading 
Instruction (New York: American Book Co., 
1946), pp. 149-151. 
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child’s inclination to read on a topic, 
the accuracy of his interpretation, the 
recall of ideas, and his power to reason 
out a problematic situation. 


Why We Read 

Comprehension is a selective activity. 
The reader’s goal or purpose for read- 
ing will aid him in the acquisition of 
the various interpretative skills. If he 
is reading for sheer enjoyment, he will 
keep in mind the main idea, the se- 
quence of events, the plot, and prob- 
ably he will predict outcomes. If he is 
reading to follow directions for the 
construction or operation of a device, 
he will concentrate carefully on the 
steps to be followed. But in each case 
the reader is being selective. He utilizes 
what he needs and rejects what is un- 
necessary or does not fit his purpose. 
His intellectual activities of under- 
standing, evaluating, and appreciating 
while reading are essentially the same 
as when he is listening. Before a child 
begins to read, he has been thinking 
about the things around him in these 
selective ways. He can give a vivid 
running description of a birthday party 
or a television program as he under- 
stands and interprets the activities. 
When he enters school these varied 
comprehension skills should be refined 
and extended from grade to grade ac- 
cording to his level of maturity and 
experience. No teacher can give him 
comprehension; neither can the text- 
book do so. The learner draws from his 
storehouse of experiences to make as- 
sociations, see  relationships—all of 
which develop his comprehension skills. 
What he knows must be related and 
brought to bear upon the immediate 
learning task. 

Dr. Kottmeyer in his Handbook for 
Remedial Reading® states that we could 
list hundreds of purposes for which 
people read but the basic skills involved 
are usually duplicated in large measure. 
He lists four purposes: assimilative 





Dr. William Kottmeyer, Handbook for Reme- 
dial Reading (St. Louis: Webster Publishing 
Company, 1947), pp. 47-48. 


reading, locational reading, recreational 
reading, and critical reading. Assimila- 
tive reading is described as the work 
type of reading which we use in the 
content subjects. In assimilative read- 
ing we read accurately, carefully, and 
with concentrated attention. We do this 
in order to be able to recall specific 
details, to get the central thought, and 
to follow directions. We react and make 
our own the thought of the content 
which is being presented to us. We 
assimilate the thinking of others. In- 
cidentally, this type of reading must 
precede all other types in the case of 
disabled readers. Locational reading as 
the term indicates is directed to the 
various skills for locating information 
such as, table of contents, index, ability 
to read and interpret graphs, and abil- 
ity to use the library effectively. Rec- 
reational reading is the type of reading 
in which we are not concerned with 
details. We read rapidly and often su- 
perficially. We are reading for mere 
enjoyment. A teacher can direct a child 
to this type of reading if she makes 
him secure at the start. Give him every 
opportunity to read for fun; tell him 
no checkup on his knowledge of words 
or acts in the story will be required. Al- 
low him to read freely as mother or 
father does when they pick up their 
favorite magazine or novel in the eve- 
ning. Critical reading is the most com- 
plex form. It can be done only after 
the basic skills and mechanics of read- 
ing are mastered. Then and only then, 
is the mind free to evaluate, judge, and 
criticize in terms of previous direct 
and vicarious experiences. This critical 
reading enables the reader to make the 
ideas transmitted through the printed 
page his own, to evaluate and judge 
them, to see implications and applica- 
tions — in a word it implies independent 
thinking. 


Reading and Mental Activity 
Obviously then, comprehension de- 
pends not only on the reader’s experi- 
ence with the ideas in a selection, but 
upon all his previous experiences with 
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similar or related experience, with the 
accuracy and selectivity of recall of 
past experience and the reader’s ability 
to interpret by association of the known 
with the unknown. The child’s oral 
vocabulary is the end-product and the 
external manifestation of his ability 
to relate, appraise, and express his re- 
actions to these experiences. Therefore, 
a child’s oral vocabulary is effective in 
enabling him to classify, to use context 
clues, and to note varied shifts of 
meaning for the same word. Some of 
the causes of poor comprehension are: 
a low level of intelligence, a poor read- 
ing vocabulary, difficulty with the me- 
chanics of reading, and overemphasis 
on word recognition to the neglect of 
context clues. How can we improve 
comprehension? Comprehension can be 
improved if we choose the most chal- 
lenging and interesting materials pos- 
sible. Television, the comics, and motion 
pictures compete with us today for our 
pupils’ attention. Our first consideration, 
then, if we want a child to read and to 
love to read, will be the type of ma- 
terials that will challenge but not dis- 
courage the poor reader. Second, we 
should introduce the child to a variety 
of types of reading which have a per- 
sonal meaning for him such as an- 
nouncements, signs, directions for con- 
structing objects, jokes, riddles, puzzles, 
etc.t In the third place the material 
should be suited to the child’s inter- 
ests. This should not be construed to 
mean overemphasis on “felt” needs to 
the neglect of real needs. Reasonable 
limits should be observed. The con- 
tent fields in the actual classroom 
situation must not be sacrificed to make 
provision for the poor reader’s per- 
sonal hobby. Fourth, we must give the 
child ample opportunities to discuss, 
report, and utilize the information 
learned. Fifth, we must dismiss any 
anticipation of a formal quizzing on 
what is read. Too great emphasis has 
been placed upon questions such as: 
the part I liked best, the part I found 
most difficult. Such questions can be 
an obstacle to comprehension and en- 
joyment of what is read rather than 
an incentive to progress. Finally, we 
should endeavor to have the child 
transfer and apply what is read into 
other types of activity; for instance, 
dramatization, classification, — illustra- 
tion, and other forms of physical and 
graphical expression. Related activities 
in topical units give a child a feeling 
of achievement and provide for real 


‘Making Better Readers, op. cit., p 122 
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integration of learning. The poor reader 
has a chance to give a report or take 
part in a discussion which makes him 
feel an accepted member of his group. 
The free reading period is the teacher’s 
golden opportunity to give children an 
extensive experiential background. This 
presupposes, however, a wealth of sup- 
plementary material of high interest 
value and related to the content sub- 
jects. Motivation for introductory 
comprehension can be _ stimulated 
through the skillful use of workbooks. 
These workbooks should be easy 
enough for the child to read so that he 
will experience the initial success so 
necessary to impel him to undertake 
the more difficult tasks. For the slow 
learner Dr. Dolch would even have 
the workbook independent of the basal 
reading text.® 


Helpful Remedial Material 


For children who need special help 
with comprehension skills there are 
several ready-made materials available. 
Among these are: the Gates-Peardon 
Practice Exercises in Reading,® the 
McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons 
in Reading,’ the Guiler-Coleman Read- 
ing for Meaning Books,’ and the S.R.A. 
Reading Laboratory.° The purpose of 
the Gates-Peardon exercises is to pro- 
vide material suitable for developing 
one or all types of reading found to 
be of outstanding importance to chil- 
dren in school and out of school. They 
are designed to supplement the other 
reading experiences of the child. The 
McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons 
motivate and increase children’s enjoy- 
ment of reading. The lessons are cen- 
tered about plants, animals, family life, 
city life, farm life, games, and many 
other things. They teach children to 
read rapidly and yet understand what 
they read. There is a time limit for 
each lesson which enables the child to 
regulate his speed according to the 
purpose for which he is reading. All 
essential skills in comprehension are 
developed through the Reading for 





5Dr. Edward W. Dolch, A Manual for Remedial 
Reading (Champaign: The Garrard Press, 1939), 
pp. 88-89. 

®Gates, Arthur, and Peardon, Celeste, Gates- 
Peardon Practice Exercises in Reading (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1944). 

™cCall, William, and Crabbs, Lelah Mae, 
Standard Test Lessons in Reading (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1950). 

SGuiler, W. S., and Coleman, J. H., Reading 
for Meaning (New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1955). 

*Parker, Don, S.R.A. Reading Laboratory (Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1957). 


Meaning books. The authors selected 
materials which are closely related to 
the basic skills as indicated by experi- 
mental research. They relate to word 
meanings, total meaning, central 
thought. detailed meanings, organiza- 
tion, and summarizing. The S.R.A. 
Reading Laboratory aids the poor 
reader and the outstanding reader to 
attain successful reading experiences. 
This multi-level program may _ be 
started initially at any level from grade 
7 through grade 12. Each of these 
types of reading programs is to a great 
extent student operated. Pupils keep 
their records, score their exercises, and 
debate the correctness of their respon- 
ses. Competition with self challenges 
the child to work at top ability with- 
out experiencing the frustration en- 
countered in a class situation. The 
writer has used all of these high-interest 
materials at all levels from fourth grade 
through college in the reading labora- 
tory. Students love the exercises, and 
marked progress in comprehension skills 
is evidenced from the start if the mate- 
rials are used skillfully and consistently. 


Comprehension Is Essential 


All comprehension skills should give 
systematic experience in locating, re- 
lating, and organizing concepts bearing 
on a question or a topic. The guidance 
of the teacher in discussions where 
answers are proved and _ disproved 
teaches the children to reason logically. 
Varied answers must be accepted and 
the children led to re-read to clarify 
their thinking. This gives the teacher 
valuable clues as to which type of ques- 
tion and the corresponding skill is 
causing trouble and which needs special 
attention for the individual or the 
group. Early prevention of false con- 
cepts and judgments makes for more 
effective teaching and learning. 

Comprehension, therefore, is essen- 
tially reading for meaning, and reading 
for meaning is an integral part of all 
reading. Comprehension is basic in 
developing an appreciation of what is 
read. Comprehension is an_indispen- 
sable means of getting pleasure from 
reading. Comprehension skills, indeed, 
rather than word perception skills 
alone are the abilities which differenti- 
ate the good reader from his less suc- 
cessful classmates. The teacher on any 
level who realizes the implications of 
these important skills will take advan- 
tage of every possibility to develop 
her pupils’ potential in comprehension 
and interpretation. 
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The Mount Carmel Book and Art Fair inspired all who attended. 























Your Parish Book Fair 


IT PROMOTES CATHOLIC ACTION 


By Paul Brindel, O.S.B.Oblate 


Has your parish staged a Book Fair? 
Thousands of pastors, parish adminis- 
trators, and school principals will answer 
“No” and perhaps add: “Why should 
we? And, pray tell, what is a Book 
Fair?” 

Book Fairs are another facet of the 
cultural renaissance that is sweeping 
suburbia. At least, one sixth of all 
Americans, including six million Cath- 
olics, now reside in these suburban 
communities. Of these many families, 
a vast majority own one automobile, 
thousands have two cars, and hundreds, 
three or more. They are buying ranch 
houses, split-levels, Cape Cods, colo- 
nials, and all kinds of homes ranging 
in price from $10,000 to $50,000. In 
material things, they are rich indeed. 
For the first time in history, American 
Catholics are on an economic par with 
their suburban neighbors. 

But in terms of Catholic culture, 
Catholic literature, and Catholic Action 
our suburban Catholics are waging a 
losing battle. Thousands of copies of 
the Reader’s Digest Condensed Books, 
Book of the Month Club, and Literary 
Guild selections pour into Catholic 
homes by mail each month. Hundreds 
of Catholics belong to their local groups 
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of the Great Books Foundation, many 
of which ignore any discussion of the 
few Catholic classics listed.? 

A great many suburban Catholic chil- 
dren will never see the inside of a Cath- 
olic school. For their reading, other 
than comic books and paperbacks of 
dubious quality and morality, they are 
dependent upon magazines (largely sec- 
ular) and libraries — school, municipal, 
or county. Many Catholic parents be- 
long to, but few are active or militant 
in the Parent Teacher Associations to 
be found in 90 per cent of all public 
schools.? 

In some communities, the PTA is 
used as a political adjunct to the public 
school system which in California ex- 
pends more tax money annually than 
our national debt prior to World War I. 
As such, the PTA beats the drums and 
even regiments school children to cam- 


1For a report of the dangers inherent in the 
discussion system of the Great Books Foundation, 
see In All Conscience by Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J. (New York: Doubleday. Hanover House 
Book, 1959), 288 pp., $3.95. 

“Catholic parents in surprising numbers ap- 
pear willing to surrender their children’s right to 
share in public educational benefits in order to 
buy for themselves a ‘peaceful co-existence’ in 
our American pluralistic society.’”? — Virgil C. 
Blum, S.J., “The Right to Choose Your Own 
School,” in the Catholic World, Vol. 190, No. 
1135, Oct., 1959, p. 15. 


paign for school bonds and tax rate 
increases.* Under such circumstances, 
the PTA has much to say about what 
books are to be found in public school 
libraries. In some communities, they 
have extended this “thought control” to 
decide what books may be exhibited and 
sold at the annual PTA Book Fair, 
Thousands of PTA book exhibits were 
held from coast to coast during 1959, 
usually in public school buildings on 
week ends. In one extreme case, fictional 
“best sellers” such as The Devil’s Ad- | 
vocate and Gemini, were excluded as 
“religious,” along with books by Norman 
Vincent Peale. This discrimination oc- 
curred last December at a PTA Book 
Fair in Novato, Calif. 


EN LTE: US 


Catholic Book Fairs Needed 


brary and an annual parish Book Fair. 
The two go hand in hand because a 
successful Catholic Book Fair will help 
finance the parish library.* Even more 
important, parish Book Fairs stimulate 
interest in Catholic reading. It was St. 
Pius X who warned: “In vain you will 
build churches and schools, unless at the 
same time you wield the offensive and 
the defensive weapons of the press.” 


Staging a Successful Fair 

Last November, the Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel Library Guild held its 
first Catholic Book and Art Fair in 
Mill Valley, a suburb of San Francisco. 
The record shows what can be done. 
Financially, the fair was a success: 
$1,433 of receipts in six days from the 
sale of children’s books ($333), adult 
Catholic books ($450), and religious art 
($650). The fair had the enthusiastic 
co-operation of two of America’s out- 
standing book dealers, Junipero Serra 
and Paul Elder, both of San Francisco. 
Now in its eleventh year, the Junipero 
Serra shop supplied copies of several 
hundred Catholic books: missals, Bibles, 
Testaments, classics, poetry, and best 
sellers, both fiction and nonfiction, as 
well as hundreds of free copies of its 
tenth anniversary booklet, “Timbrel and 
Choir,” a 16-page brochure of reviews 
and comments. Paul Elder, who sup- 
plied several hundred children’s books, 
has pioneered in accepting credit cards 
and, in fact, has even advertised some 
books: “Bring it back if you don’t agree 





3See report of Marin County, California Grand 
Jury, December 10, 1959. 


‘Only 96 parish librarians hold membership in 
the Catholic Library Association, or one in every 
160 parishes. See ‘‘The Mission of the Catholic 
Library Association” by Brother Arthur L. Goerdt, 
S.M., in The Catholic Library World, Vol. 31, 
No. 1, Gct., 1999,. p: 13. 
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Obviously, the answer is a parish li- 
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it’s great.” Both book dealers realize 
the importance of Book Fairs, from 
both a sales and a cultural viewpoint. 
They regard the Mt. Carmel Book Fair 
as a pioneer in setting standards for 
other successful Book Fairs. 


Points to Remember 

These are successful 
methods employed at the Mt. Carmel 
Book Fair: 

Books were arranged by subject: 
the Holy Spirit, Catholic intellectual 
life, Marian books, Christology, liturgy. 
missals, Catholic fiction, and Catholic 
family reading. 

A religious art display of plaques, 
statues, and pictures which, while not 
expensive, have artistic quality and 
merit. These objets d’art are a far cry 
from the gold, blue, and crimson plaster 
saints of years ago. 

Liturgical music from records and 
tapes provided an atmosphere for the 
well-arranged exhibits in the spacious 
multipurpose room at Mount Carmel 
school. This school, when opened sev- 
eral years ago, was the first new pa- 
rochial school in Marin County (Calif.) 
in three decades! 

Good publicity is another factor in 
staging a successful Book Fair. For this 
fair, there were pictures and stories in 
both the semiweekly Mill Valley Record 
and the county daily, the latter attract- 
ing scores of patrons from other par- 
ishes. 

A highlight was the presence of one 
of America’s outstanding Catholic poets. 
Sarah Wingate Taylor, of the faculty 
of nearby Dominican College for 
Women in San Rafael. 

The Mount Carmel Library Guild has 
esprit de corps. The group is willing to 
learn and listen to experts. They are 
blessed by a pastor, Father John 
O’Brien, who in six years has let them 
“run the show.” The result is a parish 
library of 1200 carefully selected and 
classified volumes. Moreover, there are 
so many active Guild members that the 
library, open five days a week, has a 
different librarian each day of the 
month. 

Despite this initial success, the chair- 
men of this year’s fair are confident 
that next year’s Mount Carmel Book 
Fair will do even better ““‘We were such 
innocents,” explains Miss Barbara Niles. 
‘Now we know the importance of hav- 
ing authors to autograph books, writers, 
critics, book editors from newspapers 
and magazines, and more publicity in 
the San Francisco dailies, on television 
and radio. We need more Catholic chil- 


some of the 
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Note the inviting, imaginative displays of religious art, 
books, paintings, and liturgical records at Mt. Carmel Fair. 


dren’s books. We also feel that Cath- 
olic book publishers should encourage 
book fairs and offer plans and sugges- 
tions. Also Catholic book clubs and 
Catholic magazines should be repre- 
sented.” 

When will your parish have a Book 
Fair? The Catholic Library Association, 
realizing their importance, recently 
named a study committee on Book 
Fairs. And, who can say but that the 


late Cardinal Stritch did not have book 
fairs in mind when he said: “It is not 
enough to go to the Sacraments and 
attend Sunday Mass. We must live and 
participate in the life of the Church. 
What we are trying to do is to educate 
people to understand what it means to 
be a Catholic.’® 


‘The Cardinal Stritch Story by Merie Cecilia 
Buehrle (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co 


1959), 197 pp., $3.95, p. 58 
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Social, legal, and educational views on a program for 


educable mentally retarded in Catholic high schools 


MENTALLY RETARDED 
in High School 


By Rev. William E. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


Associate Secretary in charge of Special Education, 


National Catholic Educational Association 


(Concluded from January) 


ill. EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 
Mi The Evaluative Criteria is a compre- 
hensive set of standards involving prac- 
tically all aspects of the secondary 
school. First published in 1938, a second 
edition appeared in 1940, a third edition 
in 1950, and work is now being done 
on the 1960 edition.?? Guiding principles 
for improving methods of accreditation 
were as follows: 


1. Schools should be evaluated in 
terms of the extent to which they are 
meeting the needs of all their students 
and the extent to which they are con- 
sistent with their expressed philosophy 
and objectives of education. 

2. Schools should prepare for college. 
but this should not be the only deter- 
mining criterion in evaluating the qual- 
ity of their work. 

3. There are individual differences in 
schools as well as in students. All high 
schools should not offer the same pro- 
gram, 

4. The primary purpose of accredita- 
tion should be the stimulation of con- 
tinuous growth and improvement, and 
accordingly the procedures should in- 
volve the participation of the entire staff 
of the school.?% 


How are the Catholic secondary 
schools living up to the Catholic phi- 
losophy of education and the guiding 
principles for improving methods of 
accreditation? Taking the Catholic phi- 
losophy of education and applying it to 
the Catholic secondary schools, we must 


2Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand 
ards, Evaluative Criteria (Washington, D. C 
American Council on Education, 1950), pp. 305 

23W. C. Eells, “Bases for a Method of Accredit- 
ing Secondary Schools,’’ Educational Record Sup 
plement, XIX (Jan., 1938), pp. 114-142. 
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admit that they are in existence pri- 
marily to teach all of God’s children 
how to live here and hereafter. Intellec- 
tual excellence is not the primary pur- 
pose of Catholic education, but rather 
the formation of the perfect Christian. 
“In fact, since education consists es- 
sentially in preparing man for what he 
must be and for what he must do here 
below, in order to attain the sublime 
end for which he was created, it is 
clear that there can be no true education 
which is not wholly directed to man’s 
last-end: .....""** 

Excluding Catholic exceptional chil- 
dren from Catholic secondary schools 
due to their inability to pass entrance 
examinations geared to the superior or 
gifted student brings up the question: 
Who is responsible for the condition of 
the exceptional child and what is a 
Catholic school? 


What Is a Catholic School? 

God wills physical evils and God per- 
mits moral evils. We have a free will 
and can steal, but exceptional children 
are sent into this world by almighty 
God deprived of the full use of their 
faculties, robbed of some limb or sense, 
but destined by Him to do some work 
which no one else could perform. Is it 
this child’s fault or the inflexible aca- 
demic curriculum of Catholic secondary 
schools that prevents him from com- 
pleting his education, since high school 
would be terminal for him? We define 
a Catholic school as: “An institution 
wherein, under the supervision of the 


“Pius XI, “Christian Education of Youth,” 
Catholic Mind, XXVIII (Feb. 22, 1930), p. 39 








Church, children and youths are trained 
with a view to cultivating the higher 
faculties of the soul —the intellect and 
the will—in the light of 
revelation.”’?5 

The report of the 1947 Survey 
showed that the increase in enrollments 
in Catholic secondary schools since 1915 
was more than 500 per cent. It also 
showed a persistence in adhering to a 
system of secondary education which 
was organized to educate an aristocracy 
of intellectuals. Comparing the numbers 
of students who entered the Catholic 
secondary schools in 1943 with those 
entering in 1947, it was noted that there 
was a 34 per cent decrease in numbers 
throughout the nation due to dissatis- 
faction resulting from unsuitable pro- 
grams and lack of provision for indi- 
vidual differences. In summing up this 
survey, we may quote: “There remain 
many Catholics who apparently believe 
that the academic tradition is the very 
heart and soul of Catholic education. 
Actually there is nothing of fundamental 
Christian truth in the study of the 
classics. There is, however, fundamental 
Christian truth in the ideal of respecting 
all types of human abilities, talents, and 
interests, and in helping to educate 
youth for Christian family life and 
Christian occupations of all kinds in 
addition to educating the potential 
scholars.?7 


Christian 


Who Should Teach These Children? 

Several very fine theses have been 
written which clearly indicate the great 
and imperative need for planning for 
the educable mentally retarded and the 
slow learners who would like to enter 
Catholic secondary schools. Brother 
Louis J. Faerber of the Society of 
Mary, Dayton, Ohio, in his thesis states 
that “in answer to the question as to 
whether the various high schools ad- 
mitted low ability pupils on an equal 
footing with higher ability students (i.e., 
provided they had completed the work 
of elementary school), 510 or 38 per 
cent of the schools replied in the affirm- 
ative, 118 or 9 per cent replied that 
they admitted low ability pupils if they 
succeeded in passing entrance examina- 
tions, 435 or 33 per cent replied in the 
negative, while 264 or 20 per cent made 
no answer to the question. If we in- 


*Rev. Conrad Humbert Boffa, Canonical Pro 
visions for Catholic Schools (Washington, D. C 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1939) 
p. 6. 

26Sister Mary Janet, S.C., Catholic Secondary 
Education (Washington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1949), p. 129. 

27bid., p. 133. 
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terpret the question in its strict mean- 
ing, we must include the 118 schools 
which admit low ability pupils on con- 
dition that they meet scholastic entrance 
standards among the 435 which do not 
admit them at all. We can then say 
that, of the 1063 schools making answer 
to the question, 553 or 52 per cent do 
not admit low ability pupils on a par 
with other pupils and 510 or 48 per 
cent do.’’8 

Sister Mary Janet Miller, S.C., in her 
thesis?® shows that 33 per cent of Cath- 
olic high schools have I.Q. barriers to 
admission. Diocesan central high schools 
accounted for 12.9 per cent and non- 
diocesan central high schools were re- 
sponsible for 17 per cent. “Since it has 
been the mind of the Church throughout 
the centuries that Catholic boys and 
girls be educated in the truly Christian 
school, there is no justification for the 
erection of barriers to entrance into 
already existing schools, for failure to 
plan programs which will hold pupils in 
school once they have entered, nor for 
neglect of expansion. The situation de- 
mands a more positive approach to the 
ideal in this Christian democracy of gen- 
eral education for adolescent Catholics.” 

Rev. Edward F. Spiers, writing about 
the central Catholic high  schools,*° 
states that: “Some of the central schools 
have a policy of accepting pupils in 
order of receipt of application while 
some refuse boys and girls of lower 
scholastic standing or of lower mental 
ability. Eighty-eight supplied 
information on admission policies. Half 
of these replied that they have a policy 
of refusing admission or of gradually 
eliminating students with poor scholastic 
records. Only a third of these schools. 
however, had a policy of not admitting 
students of low I.Q. (between 70 and 
90) on a par with those of average or 
superior I.Q. Only 14 of the schools 
mentioned that it was necessary to pass 
an entrance requirement examination for 
admission.” 

Sister Mary Pauline Degan indicated 
as a result of her study*' of regional 
Catholic high schools that the larger 
number of these schools did not have 


schools 


**Brother Louis J. Faerber, Provisions for Low 
Ability Pupils in Catholic High Schools (Wash 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic University of Amer 
ica, 1948), p. 61. 

*Sister Mary Janet Miller, S.C., General Edu 
cation in the American Catholic Secondary School 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1952), p. 39. 

Rev. Edward F. Spiers, The Central Catholic 
High School (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1951), p. 122. 

‘Sister Mary Pauline Degan, Student Admit- 
tance and Placement in Regional Catholic High 
Schools (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1951), p. 216. 
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either a set I.Q. or a definite scholastic 
average as a requisite for admission. 
Where such requirements did exist, the 
minimum I.Q. varied from 69 to 110 
and the scholastic average from 65 to 
80. 


CONCLUSION 

There are now 70 day classes in pa- 
rochial schools throughout the country 
for educable mentally retarded children 
with an approximate I.Q. of 50 to 75. 
Let us conclude with a short summary 
of one of the latest studies by Rev. 
Thomas J. Frain.*? In this study the 
slow learner had an I.Q. of 70 to 89. 
This is much higher than the average 
1.Q. of educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren in the special classes of the Cath- 
olic elementary schools. These children 
will be unable to enter Catholic second- 
ary schools unless special classes are 
provided for them. 

Of the 328 schools replying to the 


questionnaire, it was discovered that the 
percentage of rapid learners exceeds the 
percentage of slow learners by 30.2 per 
cent. Seventy-four per cent of the 
schools set no I.Q. minimum as a pre- 
requisite for school admission. Private 
Catholic high schools maintained higher 
standards and 17 per cent demanded an 
1.Q. of 95 or higher for admission. In 
those schools which do set a minimum 
I.Q. for admission, the range of this 
minimum was found to be between 70 
and 110. 

“Our Catholic philosophy of educa- 
tion teaches that every individual has a 
God-given right to be provided with an 
education according to his capacity, in 
order that he might achieve his temporal 
and ultimate ends. The important words 
here demanding our consideration are 
the words “according to his capacity.” 
The aim, therefore, of Catholic sec- 
ondary education is to aid in the devel- 
opment, for God, of the individual, be 
he slow, average, or bright, according to 


Rev. Thomas J. Frain, Administrative and «. eyes tie a BR 
Instructional Provisions for Rapid and Slox his ability to receive such education.” 
Learners in Catholic Secondary Schools (Wash — 
ington, D. C.) 8Tbid., p. 133 
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The Encyclical of Pope John 
XXIII on the Centenary of St. John 
Vianney, the Curé of Ars, begins 
with a striking tribute to this parish 
priest: 

“The very pure joys accompanying 
the beginning of our priesthood are 
forever linked in our memory with 
the deep emotion we experienced on 
January 8, 1905, in the Vatican Ba- 
silica on the occasion of the beatifi- 
cation of that humble French priest, 
Jean Marie Baptiste Vianney. We. 
who had also been raised to the 
priesthood only a few months earlier, 
were struck by the admirable priestly 
figure, proposed so gladly by our 
predecessor Pius X, the former parish 
priest of Salzano, as a model for all 
the shepherds of souls.” 

Pope John then gives thanksgiving 
to our divine Saviour “for an out- 
standing grace, for the spiritual im- 
petus with which our whole priestly 
life was impressed from the very 
beginning.” And deep indeed were 
those early impressions and seemingly 
with God’s grace his priestly life has 
grown deeper and broader and higher 
in its inner dedication and its all- 
embracing activity. One sees the 
priesthood in its true perspective sub 
specie aeternitatis, and in the ordi- 
nary lives of men he sees the instru- 
ments of their sanctification, moving 
toward the fullness of the stature of 
Christ. The plea of the Encyclical 
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Editorials 


THE POPE’S PLEA FOR PRIESTLY SANCTITY 


Encyclical on the Centenary of the Curé of Ars 


inspired by the Curé of Ars is for 
priestly sanctity. It is the way, as a 
child in an Irish neighborhood in 
New York City, the writer and his 
companions were taught to regard 
the priest — which we always ex- 
pressed outwardly in tipping our hats 
in our childish way as reverently as 
we could when we met a priest. Here 
we thought we were in the presence 
of the Divine —a friend of Christ. 
More learnedly, the Pope calls atten- 
tion to this fact in the tender address 
of our Lord to the priest on the day 
of his ordination: “No longer do | 
call you servants. But I have called 
you friends” (Jam non dicam servos, 
sed amicos). 

The Pope refers to the great Papal 
document on the priesthood by St. 
Pius X (the exhortation Haerent 
animo), Pius XI (Ad Catholici Sacer- 
doti Fastigium), and Pius XII (ex- 
hortation Menti Nostrae); but he 
wishes to recall with emotion the last 
discourse of Pius XII which death 
did not permit him to deliver. It 
remains, says Pope John, as an ex- 
treme and solemn appeal of that 
great Pontiff for priestly sanctity: 

“The sacramental nature of the 
order seals on behalf of God an ex- 
ternal pact of His love, of predilec- 
tion, demanding in exchange santifi- 
cation of the chosen human being. 
... The cleric will be a chosen person 
among the people, he will be privi- 
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leged with divine favor, a custodian 
of divine power, in one word, an alter 
Christus. . . . He does not belong to 
himself in the same way as he does 
not belong to a specific country — 
universal charity will be his life. His 
very thoughts, will. and feelings are 
not his own but belong to Christ, his 
life.” 

These are the heights to which St. 
Jean Marie Vianney urges all priests 
to ascend. The Pope is aware of the 
difficulties, burdens, fatigues, and 
temptations of the ministry and he 
is aware of the courageous faithful- 
ness of the great majority and the 
spiritual heights reached by the best; 
but he would have —and there is 
the purpose of the Encyclical — all 
persevere and grow in the divine 
friendship of our Lord, which, he says. 
“constitutes the joy and strength of 
every priestly life.” 

March is Vocation Month and this 
is a first editorial on the Pope’s En- 
cyclical on the Curé of Ars, which is 
inspired by the thought that all as- 
pects of the priestly vocation should 
be discussed. Lay people should be- 
come more conscious, not merely of 
the routine activities of the parish, 
but of the “priestly sanctity” which 
is necessary for the sanctification of 
souls — the function of priest and 
parish. The lay people should be 
sensitive to sanctity and give it every 
support in the parish and in the lives 
of the young which they may influ- 
ence to a priestly vocation in the su- 
pernatural spirit of St. Jean Vianney, 
Curé of Ars. — E. A. F. 
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SMALL CLASSES AND CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
No. 7. WHAT IS A SMALi CLASS? 


One of the difficulties of both 
the opinion statements and research 
studies on the subject of class size 
is the vagueness of the terms and 
the lack of definition or agreement as 
to what is a small or large class. We 
noted in one of the editorials that 
one of the studies was confined to 
classes larger than 47 and to classes 
smaller than 27 and said we would 
return to the subject. This is it. 

A great deal of the literature just 
refers to small and large classes and 
lets it go at that. Where some effort 
is made to be more specific let us 
see what is the situation: 

1. Spitzer defined a large class as 
one of more than 30 and a small 
class as one of less than 26. His con- 
clusion was that class size was not a 
factor in achievement “Since achieve- 
ment,” he says, “in the four areas 
measured is fundamental to achieve- 
ment in other areas of work, the 
claim that smaller classes makes for 
superior achievement is hardly valid.” 

2. Paul Stevens’ 1925 study con- 
cludes that large classes achieved 
slightly better results with subjects 
in grades 2, 5, and 7, when small 
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classes were those whose upper limit 
was 37 and large classes were 47 or 
more. These results contradicted ear- 
lier results. 

3. Charles Harlin, who was the 
first to use standardized tests in re- 
lating class size to pupil achievement 
(1915), found that medium classes 
(26-45) made superior scores in 
arithmetic compared to large and 
small classes studied. Harlin’s three- 
fold division of classes into small 
(less than 26), medium (26-45), and 
large (more than 45) was not gener- 
ally followed. It seems a better dis- 
tinction than between large and small 
classes. 

4. Stacy N. Ewan’s method of 
study resulted in one of the most 
carefully controlled studies. He 
adopted the threefold division of 
classes of 20 and classes of 40. Eight 
classes of 20 and of 40 students were 
paired and examined at the beginning 
and end of year with standardized 
and improved tests. “The general 
conclusion is that there was very 
little difference in achievement of 
pupils in small classes as compared 
to those pupils in large classes in the 


subjects studied.” 

These and all the other studies in- 
dicate that teaching ability of teach- 
ers is a more significant factor than 
class size, and that if you want to 
justify small classes you must justify 
them on a basis other than pupil 
achievement. But class size is an im- 
portant element in budget making, 
in assignment of teachers, and in 
building construction, and the studies 
which have just been cited may have 
a suggestion. The issue between small 
and large classes is unrealistic. The 
practical problem is what should be 
the size of the ordinary class. At the 
present time, this must be a practical 
judgment. In view of the school hous- 
ing situation, it would seem desirable 
that the ordinary classroom should 
be planned for 30 to 40 students. 
Classes of less than 25 would be re- 
garded as small, and classes of more 
than 45 as large, and more than 55 
overcrowded. Teacher capacity to 
handle and to teach becomes the de- 
termining factor. Seemingly — and 
we raise it as an issue --— the question 
of class size is an administrative 
rather than a pedagogical issue, and 
research on the determining factor in 
pupil achievement would be a more 
fruitful occupation than to relate 
class size to it, which does not seem 
to be determining. — E. A. F. 


The boys may beat the girls in this spelling project! 


Color Paul, the Tall Giraffe 


By Sister M. Helene, S.C.C. 


St. Mary Convent, Westphalia, Mich. 


@ With the influx of TV and other 
forms of distraction we are fully aware 
of the restlessness of our times and the 
inability of pupils to concentrate for 
any length of time. Variety is a spice 
of life! We all like a change. We are 
at a point where it is a “must” to 
change our tactics in dealing with prob- 
lems of keeping up the lively interest 
in our educational program. Recognizing 
this fact, especially in dealing with the 
primary pupils, there must be, from 
time to time, a creative device or a new 
method of attack to stimulate and 
arouse their interest. 

Since children are fascinated with ani- 


mals, the giraffe proved especially help- 
ful in a project for better spelling. We 
had two 38-inch giraffes, one for the 
boys and one for the girls. The spots 
were to be colored by teamwork in ac- 
cumulating perfect scores in spelling. 
Daily twenty words were dictated, al- 
ways including the four new ones for 
the day. Papers were exchanged and 
results charted. Needless to say there 
were some breathless moments during 
the tabulation of the scores. 

The results were astounding when the 
boys were in the lead. This was the 
purpose of the idea. Usually boys lag 
behind in spelling. 

















































RELIGION 
in the 
Kindergarten 


Part VI: 





Bulletin board displays should follow a definite theme. Our Community 
Helpers, Safety First, American Presidents are ideas easy to illustrate 
that make attractive displays. 


For February — America Our Country; Our Community Helpers 


By Sister M. Agnes Therese, |.H.M. 


President, National Catholic Kindergarten Association, 


Gesu Convent, Detroit 21, Mich. 


BH February bears on its calendar the 
birthdays of two great American heroes, 
George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

By this time our kindergarten chil- 
dren are accompanying our Lord on the 
journeys of His public life. They have, 
with the Church, greeted His coming as 
the Babe of Bethlehem. They have 
watched and taken their place with the 
shepherds and wise men in their adora- 
tion of Him, who though a little baby, 
is Creator of the universe, Redeemer 
of mankind, King of all kings, and 
Judge of all peoples. They have fol- 
lowed with deep interest and spiritual 
joy the stories of the Presentation in 
the Temple, the Flight into Egypt, the 
Holy Innocents. They have accompanied 
the Holy Family on their return trip 
to Nazareth and have watched Christ 
grow to be a boy of twelve years. At 
each step of the way they have been 
keenly observant of His complete obedi- 
ence, along with that of His Mother and 
St. Joseph, to whatever His Father in 
heaven wanted. Not only that, but they 
have seen the Boy Christ go back to 
Nazareth with Mary and Joseph after 
the Finding in the Temple, and have 
observed His perfect example of being 
subject to His parents and of growing 
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in wisdom, and age, and grace before 
God and man. 

In mid and late January, as the chil- 
dren accompany Christ on the journey 
through the Holy Land and witness with 
awe the many miracles in which His 
divinity is revealed; as they see mani- 
fested His humility, His spirit of sacri- 
fice, His kindness and mercy and jus- 
tice; as they re-live vicariously the roles 
of Christ, Mary, John the Baptist, the 
Apostles, and others through dramatiza- 
tion; they become more deeply imbued 
with the idea of living and working not 
merely among and for the members of 
their own family. Their universe broad- 
ens in scope to include relatives and 
friends, neighbors next door and far 
away. 


Learning Social Obligations 

That is why February is an ideal 
month for introducing our children to 
our country’s patriots and to their own 
community helpers. They can learn to 
love the true American ideals as lived 
by our country’s heroes and heroines. 
They can acquire an appreciation of 
our American freedoms, won and given 
to us as a precious heritage from these 
same heroes and heroines. They can 
learn that each community, each family, 


each individual, has an obligation of 
preserving this heritage that it may be 
handed down to those who will come 
after them. They can learn at their own 
level of understanding the value of co- 
operating and helping to keep America 
truly American. 

Love and respect for our American 
flag, knowledge of its symbolism of 
color and parts, ought also be taught 
to these children, so that as they learn 
and recite the pledge to the flag, they 
may experience the thrill of being Amer- 
icans, sons and daughters of brave, 
heroic ancestors who dared to give their 
lives for “one nation under God, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for 
al.” 

We can help our children to develop 
an appreciation of America in its role 
of being an “Uncle Sam” to the many 
peoples from other nations who have 
found a welcome under its banner and 
have freely and gladly asked to become 
American citizens. 


POINTS FOR TEACHING 


A. America Is Our Country 

1. How America became a free coun- 
try. 

2. What the American freedoms are: 
(a) we are free to go to the Church of 
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our faith; (b) we are free to attend the 
school of our choice; (c) we are free to 
speak and write as we wish as long as 
we do not hurt others; (d) we are free 
to act and work as we wish as long as 
we do not hurt others; (e) we are free 
to earn and possess. 

3. How George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln contributed to our coun- 
try’s freedom. 

4. How other presidents have helped 
to maintain such freedom. 

5. President Eisenhower and his help- 
ers. 

6. Washington, D. C.—the Capitol 
of our nation. 


B. The Meaning of Our American 

Fieg 

1. George Washington and his part 
in the making of our flag. 

2. Betsy Ross and her part in the 
making of our flag. 

3. The meaning of the colors of our 
flag. 

4. The pledge to our flag — our 
pledge of loyalty to our country. 


C. Helpers in Our Own Community 

The priest, the policeman, the fire- 
man, the postman, the milkman, the 
doctor, dentist, and nurse, the teacher, 
the social worker, the storekeeper, phar- 
macist, etc., the farmer and dairyman, 
the patrol and paper boys, our parents 
and ourselves. 


POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 
. How we can help our country. 
What to do when we are lost. 
How to cross the street. 
. How to obey other safety laws. 
. What to do in case of fire. 
. How a letter goes from one place 
to another. 

G. Where we get milk. 

H. The doctor, dentist, and nurse as 
our friends. 

I. How the priest helps in the com- 
munity. 

J. The role of the farmer, the dairy- 
man, store keeper, etc. 

K. The importance of having a good 
newspaper editor. 

L. How the patrol and news boys 
help us. 

M. The importance of the teacher. 

N. Our own role in helping all these 
other helpers by obeying laws, helping 
keep our neighborhood clean, etc. 


SOURCE MATERIALS 


A. Stories 

Barr, Jene, Baker Bill (Chicago: Whit- 
man Co.). 

Barr, Jene, Fireman 
man Co.). 
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Barr, Jene, Policeman Paul (Chicago: 
Whitman Co.). 

Barr, Jene, Mike, the Milkman, (Chi- 
cago: Whitman Co.). 

Beim, L. and J., Two is a Team (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace). 

Beim, Jerrold, The Smallest Boy in the 
Class (New York: Wm. Morrow Co.). 

Brown, Margaret W., Two Little Min- 
ers (New York: Simon & Schuster). 

Curren, Polly, This is a Town (Chicago: 
Follett). 

d’Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar, Abraham 
Lincoln (New York: Doubleday). 

d’Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar George Wash- 
ington (New York: Garden City). 

Frank, Janet, Daddies (New York: 
Simon and Schuster). 

Gilbert, Nan, Young MacDonald on the 
Farm (Chicago: Whitman Co.). 

House, Wanda Rogers, Peter Goes to 
School (New York: Wonder Book). 

MacDonald, Golden, Red Light, Green 
Light (Garden City: Doubleday). 

Mitchell, Lucy, A Year in the City (New 
York: Simon and Schuster). 

Reed, Dorothy, A Farm for Andy (Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally). 

Schlein, Miriam, City Boy, Country Boy 
(Chicago: Children’s Press). 
Stahlmann, Catherine, Peter Pat and the 
Policeman (Chicago: Rand McNally). 


B. Poems 
Our Flag: anonymous 
Our flag is red and white and blue 
It says, “Be brave, be pure, be true.” 
My Policeman, The Pink Book of Verse, 
p. 174 (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
The Postman, For a Child, p. 8 (???: 
Westminster Press). 
Doorbells, We are Neighbors, p. 6 (New 
York: Ginn and Co.). 
Stop, Look and Listen, anonymous. 
Stop, look, and listen 
Before you cross the street. 
Use your eyes, use your ears, 
And walk across the street 


C. Songs 

The Traffic Policeman, Sing a Song, p. 6 
(New York: Ginn and Co.). 

George Washington, American Singer, 
p. 204 (Chicago: American Book). 

Mailman, J Love to Sing, p. 31 (Cin- 
cinnati: Willis). 

The Baker, Sing a Song, p. 9, op. cit. 

My Policeman, Listen and Sing, p. 28 
(New York: Ginn and Co.). 

The Fire Engine, Listen and Sing, p. 
127, ibid. 

America almost any singing book. 

Songs of community helpers can be 
found in practically every music book for 
children. 


D. Rhythms 

Imitate mounted policemen, Record: 
Galloping, Running and High Stepping 
Horses, Victor 45-4002-B. 

Imitate milkman’s horse, Record: Wheel- 
barrow Motive, Victor 45-5002. 

Imitate little flames in the fire, while 
one child as fireman puts out flames. 

Imitate the policeman’s horse, Record: 
Whoa! Little Horses, Lie Down, Young 
People’s Record: No. 714-A. 

Marching: Any marching records. 
E. Dances 

Yankee Doodle: 
45-5064. 


Record, RCA Victor 


F. Games 

Did you ever see a Policeman, Baker, 
Fireman, Postman, Milkman, etc. to Did 
you ever see a Lassie? 

Washington, Washington, Where are You 
Going? to Soldier Boy. 

Street Car, Record: Bluebird B-644-B, 
Street Car. 

Big Fireman, to tune of “Big Indians,” 
Sing a Song of Action, p. 3, Willis Music, 
Cincinnati. 


G. Records for Appreciation 
Songs for Safety: Decca, No. 2832-A. 


This contains about 10 or 12 different 
songs of safety and patriotism. 
Washington’s Birthday: Decca, No. 


963-B. 


H. Experiences 


Inviting a policeman to the classroom. 

Visiting the fire house. 

Visiting the dairy, the post office, the 
grocery store. 

Making a block grocery store and hav- 
ing children bring real food for the store. 


l. Iustrative Materia's 


Procure hats of the policeman, the fire- 
man, the milkman. 

Procure large pictures which are some- 
times furnished by the dairy council or 
other community center. 

Community helner stand-ups as _pro- 
cured from Follett Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Letters addressed and stamped for 
sending. 

Letters addressed, stamped, and _post- 
marked as received. 

Packages to be sent or being received. 


J. Science 

Methods of keeping milk, 
and fruits from spoiling. 

The use of ice in keeping foods fresh. 

Watching milk unrefrigerated to see how 
long it will take before it sours. 

Shake milk to see if we can make butter. 


MANIPULATIVE ACTIVITIES 

Collage of a cherry tree. Children cut 
out and paste on grass, trunk, leaves, 
cherries, ax, and clouds. 

Freehand cutout of a shield — color. 

Spatter paintings of Washington and 
Lincoln silhouettes. 

Silhouette collages of Washington and 
Lincoln. 

Cylindrical community helpers. 

Grocery basket with cutouts of gro- 
ceries pasted in it. 

Cutting and pasting of a stand-up 
mailbox. 

Folding soldier and fireman’s hats. 

Barber pole, using paper rolls. 

Ambulance, using box with milk top 
wheels. 

Stand-up “stop and go” sign. 

Crayon etchings of fire scenes, or 
crayon resist pictures of same. 

Paintings of community helpers to be 
compiled in a large book. 

Community helper mural. 


vegetables, 
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Teaching the Sunday MASS 


By Brother Lawrence J. Gonner, S.M. 


Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood 22, Mo. 


General Notions 

Wi The ideas presented here are capable 
and deserving of frequent repetition. 
They can be used Sunday after Sunday. 
By class discussion a development of 
them and of ideas related to them will 
be forthcoming. Evidently each teacher 
can add to the list given here. 

1. The liturgy is pre-eminently the 
public prayer of praise, the praise of 
Christ to His heavenly Father with 
which He bids us to join. “The liturgy 
is the public worship which our Re- 
deemer, as Head of the Church, renders 
to the Father as well as the worship 
which the community of the faithful 
renders to its Founder and through Him 
to the heavenly Father. It is, in short, 
the worship rendered by the Mystical 
Body of Christ in the entirety of its 
Head and Members.” (Mediator Dei, 
Par. 20). 

2. Sunday is the Lord’s Day, the Dies 
Dominica. It recalls Easter; every Sun- 
day is a little Easter. The Sunday has 
been hallowed as a sacred day wherever 
Christianity has penetrated. The Mass 
was first offered on Sundays and then 
spread to other days. Respect for the 
Sunday is therefore a Christian tradi- 
tion of long standing. This respectful 
observance is almost the heart of Chris- 
tian living. 

3. Every Sunday finds the Sanctifier 
(Christ) among His people. The diocese 
is a miniature church in which the 
bishop represents Christ. In its turn, 
the parish is a miniature Church in 
which the pastor represents Christ. The 
pastor in the name of Christ invites 
his beloved flock to gather around him 
and to co-offer while he (as Christ) re- 
enacts the great sacrifice of the New 
Law. The pastor says his Sunday Mass 
for his people. 

4. The Eucharistic Sacrifice is the 
nuptial banquet of Christ and His be- 
loved, the Church. The Mass is the 
great act of the Christian community. 
The Eucharist builds the community, 
the people of God. Through Christ, and 
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especially through Christ in the Eucha- 
rist, all come to an understanding of 
Christian fraternity. (N.B. This com- 
munal aspect of Eucharistic participa- 
tion deserves to be stressed rather than 
the benefits the individual receives. 
Some catechisms refer to it by saying 
that the Eucharist makes us more in- 
tense members of the Mystical Body.) 
God wants a united body of wor- 
shippers, not a divided congregation. 

5. The Church is the Bride of Christ. 
She is the spotless virginal Mother, 
wedded to Her Beloved. (Cf. Epistle 
of the Nuptial Mass.) Of this union 
are born, through baptism, a marvelous 
offspring — souls pulsating with divine 
life. The songs of the Church are the 
songs of the Bride for Her Beloved: 
longing in Advent, joyous greeting at 
Christmas, sorrow in Lent, triumph at 
Easter, eternal praise typified by the 
long season after Pentecost. 


Questions That May Be Used for 
the Study of Any Mass 


For rapid reference the teacher may 
find the following abbreviations helpful: 
IT for Introit, GL for Gloria, CL for 
Collect, EP for Epistle, GD for Grad- 
ual, GS for Gospel, OF for Offertory, 
SC for Secret, PF for Preface, CM for 
Communion, and PC for Postcommun- 
ion. 

The student may reproduce, along 
with his notes, a liturgical drawing that 
has some advertence to the particular 
Sunday under consideration. 

IT: What is the spirit of the open- 
ing text? How does that text fit the 
spirit of the day. Does it agree with 
the spirit suggested by the color of the 
priest’s vestment? What are the parts of 
an Introit? 

CL: What is the petition made? Is 
it a general one? The Collects are 
usually general petitions based on some 
reason for relying with confidence on 
God. Are those elements in this Col- 
lect? How is the Mediatorship of Christ 
shown? 


EP: What seems to be the dominating 
thought? Does it fit the spirit of this 
particular Sunday? Choose a summary 
text of the Epistle or some selection 
from it (or formulate your own). Who 
is the author of the day’s Epistle? 

GD: Let us read this Gradual in 
class. Does any part of it seem to be 
particularly pertinent? 

GS: What incident or teaching from 
our Lord’s life does the Gospel relate? 
What is the most interesting section? 
Does our Lord’s conduct suggest any 
particular lesson for us? 

OF: This is often a general text sung 
while the gifts were brought to the 
altar (now while the priest takes bread 
and wine). It may or may not pertain 
to the Eucharist or the feast. What is 
the character of the text of this Mass? 
What sentiments are suggested for our 
consideration? 

SC: This is normally “a prayer over 
the gifts.” Are the gifts mentioned in 
any way in today’s text? What petition 
is made? 

CM: Often refers to the Holy Eu- 
charist directly or indirectly. Is that 
true for the text of this Mass? 

PC: This is usually a prayer of 
thanksgiving for the Eucharist. Is the 
Eucharist mentioned? What petition is 
made? Is the petition general (for all) 
or particular (peculiar to any individ- 
uals) ? 

* * * 
General Questions 

These questions can be prepared by 
the teacher on any phase of the Sun- 
day liturgy. Some points around which 
they may revolve are: 

1. The historical background of the 
day. 

2. Particularly pertinent texts for 
which there was no time for considera- 
tion when the above questions were dis- 
cussed. 

3. Some saint or feast of the coming 
week deserving particular attention. 

4. An item on liturgy from the dioc- 
esan paper. 
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A Brief Bibliography 

There are many books on liturgy so 
just a few pertinent recommendations 
are made here: 

1. The Church’s Year of Grace (Col- 
legeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press). Only 
three of the four volumes have been 
published so far but the fact that this 
work covers the Mass of every Sunday 
makes it particularly valuable. 

2. The Sacramentary by Cardinal 
Schuster (London: Burns Oates, and 
Washbourne). This is a rather advanced 
work (in five volumes) but to the ex- 
perienced teacher will be invaluable for 
the history and depth of instruction that 
it gives. 

3. St. Andrew Missal. Of the various 
missals on the market the notes of this 
one will be of greatest help to teachers. 

4. Mediator Dei, Encyclical Letter of 
Pope Pius XII on the Sacred Liturgy, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. This relatively long en- 
cyclical (211 paragraphs) should be 
used frequently by every teacher of 
liutrgy. 

5. Catholic Encyclopedia articles on 
the various parts of the Mass. The re- 
liability and scholarship of the articles 
makes them of great help to a proper 
understanding of the Mass. 


KEY to Liturgical Drawings 


The illustrations given here are in- 
tended to assist the student in making 
his own drawings on some aspect of 
the liturgy. 


1. The Chi-rho or monogram of Christ (this 
“Christogram” is taken from the first two 
letters of the Greek spelling of the word, 
"Christ’’) 

2. The “ichthus’’ — the Greek word meaning 
“fish” — whose letters form an acrostic 
meaning: Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour 

3. Christ (the fish) brings to man His Body 
and Blood (bread and wine). This famous 
symbol comes from the crypt of St. 
Lucina in the Catacomb of St. Callixtus 

4. The fish, the symbol of Christ 

. Bread and wine, symbols of the Eucharist 

. The labarum or standard which Con- 

stantine placed at the head of his armies 
after having seen it in the heavens 

. The finger of God imparting blessings 

. The all-seeing eye of God the Father 

. Another form of (7) 

10. The anchor together with the cross — 

symbols of Christian hope 

11. The trefoil, the symbol of the Trinity 

12. The first three letters of 

“Jesus” in Greek 
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13. The interlocking equal circles: symbols of 
the Trinity 


14. The Christogram flanked by palms of 
victory 

15. A symbol of the Eucharist: wheat, grapes, 
and the host and chalice 

16. A symbol of Confirmation 

17. The Lamb and the Book of Seven Seals 
as mentioned in the Apocalypse 

18. The Church, enlightened by faith and 
guided by the cross brings its cargo to 
safety 


19. Mary, the Morning Star 
20. A symbol of Baptism 


21. The scales balanced on the 
symbol of justice 
22. The tower of strength 


sword — 





— 


Drawing by Brother Robert Minges, S.M. 


23. A symbol of Extreme Unction: hour glass, 
candles, oil 

24. The Sacrament of Penance: through the 
Cross and the power given to St. Peter 
sins are forgiven 

25. A symbol of Matrimony: Wedding — 
blessed by Christ sustained by floods of 
grace 

26. (Based upon the original in the apse of 
the church of St. John Lateran at Rome) 
From the Holy Ghost, through Christ (the 
cross) and into the Church (the rock) 
flow the waters of salvation at which the 
faithful (stags) refresh themselves 

27. The circle of eternity and the cross of 
the Saviour are explained by the Evan- 
gelists 

28. The root of Jesse blossoms into Christ 

29. A symbol of Holy Orders 
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Group Discussions 


in the Upper Grades 


By Sister M. Paul, O.S.F. 


Divine Savior School, Chicago 34, III. 


@ A new threat is facing America and 
the Catholic Church —a lack of thor- 
ough and logical thinkers and speakers 
among today’s youth. It is a rare phe- 
nomenon to find boys and girls who 
think and speak intelligently. Teachers 
are loath to admit this. They still prac- 
tice the out-moded method of having 
student after student “deliver his 
speech.” Boys and girls shrink from 
it, because of timidity or a lack of 
preparation or both. In their embarrass- 
ment, teen-agers would rather get a 
zero than get up and express themselves. 

How can a teacher re-vamp and re- 
energize practice in self-expression which 
will produce democratic thinkers and 
speakers? There is a way. First, teach- 
ers must implant a desire, a goal, a need 
for expression. Impress on the students 
that they will be talking for the rest of 
their lives. Their conversations may be 
answering the doorbell or the telephone 
or perhaps explaining principles of 


social justice at the meeting of the 
labor union or the managers of an in- 
dustry. In either case, the students must 
learn how to be intelligent speakers. 
They must be taught the courtesies of 
social contacts. Today’s boys and girls 
must be educated to think clearly, inde- 
pendently, and at times, critically. They 
must master the thoughts which will 
lead to verbal self-expression. 

Begin this training in the schoolroom. 
Permit the students to express them- 
selves, not in a stereotyped fashion, but 
in a democratic and co-operative way. 
Use group discussions. These ‘“work- 
shops” develop the ability to work, to 
plan, and to organize. They instil habits 
of inquiry and independent thinking 
which develop democratic ideals. 

Group discussions encourage the ex- 
change of ideas, opinions, and facts. 
Our late Holy Father Pius XII, in his 
encyclical, “Solid Religious Training of 
Youth” stressed the point that teachers 





These eighth grade students at St. Peter’s School, Mansfield, Ohio, are 
conducting a panel discussion on the encyclical “Rerum Novarum.” The 
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school is operated by the Sisters of St. Francis of Mary Immaculate. 





should know their students and awaken 
their latent capabilities. Animated and 
intelligent discussions open to us the 
uniqueness of each soul’s personality. 
We actually begin to know what it is 
that makes John a hothead, or Paula an 
anxious but timid creature. 

Let’s not quibble about the fact that 
our youth is lacking in logical thinking 
and speaking. The facts are before us. 
Teachers talk too much and the students 
listen less and less. Since this is the 
situation, change it: let the pupils talk 
on an explored subject while the teach- 
ers listen. Teachers will marvel at the 
overwhelming amount of information 
the groups can “dig up.” The class will 
appreciate the other fellow’s opinions 
and research. Then too, the discussion 
will develop the sound habit of courte- 
ous listening. Listening can be taught. 

Ideas and comprehension must be 
aroused in our students. Even an ex- 
treme enthusiasm to know what to say 
and how to say it can be developed. 
Try discussions a la mode. Whet the 
intellectual appetite. Give the students 
opportunity to do synthetic and analyti- 
cal thinking. Teach them to express 
themselves fluently; introduce them into 
a group discussion workshop. Here, the 
students will not only retain what they 
hear but will astound you with what 
they say and how they say it. 


Group Discussion Techniques 


The Symposium 

Students prepare speeches which pre- 
sent their personal views on a practical 
specific subject. The chairman opens the 
discussion and summarizes the collection 
of opinions. 


The Forum 


A general discussion follows a speech 
or speeches. The chairman recognizes 
any member of the class who wishes to 
contribute to the previous talks, and 
questions may be asked. 


The Panel 


The panelists should be able to clarify 
and present a better understanding of 
the topic under discussion. It leads the 
audience to a conclusion that is either 
truer or clearer than anything that had 
been accepted previously. 

The chairman controls the panel and 
summarizes the points. The panelists 
must be sure of the facts which are 
stated clearly, simply, and specifically. 
If a panelist disagrees with another’s 
statement, he must be courteous, but 
firm. 
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The Debate 


In this two teams argue in a system- 
atic way in support of a given resolve. 
The chairman introduces the speakers 
and is responsible for keeping the de- 
bate moving. 

The judges decide on the effectiveness 
of the delivery and presentations. Their 
decision must be respected by the 
debaters. 


The Interview 


This is a specialized type of conver- 
sation in which the speaker is presumed 
to be prominent or an expert in his 
field. Questions are asked regarding the 
profession. 


The Round Table 

A unique way to “tie up” a unit in 
social studies. This method stresses indi- 
viduality. Each speaker adds something 
to the unit under discussion. The teacher 
must see that the students do not go off 
on a tangent. 


Voluntary Discussions 


These are informal chats which can 
cover any subject on the school curricu- 
lum. The reports must be brief. 

All these techniques aid the student 
to work within and through the group. 
The workshop enables the superior pupil 
to aid the poorer. This develops good 
sportsmanship and emphasizes a demo- 
cratic way of doing things. It also brings 
into action the corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy. 

Group discussions, if well prepared, 
will eventually function without the 
constant presence of a teacher to spur 
them on. Even the poorer students are 
carried along. The class is anxious to 
speak up and each member does it in- 
telligently, articulately, and volubly. 

A much-needed and practical “tool” 
in the workshop is the outline. The three 
divisions, introduction, body, and con- 
clusion are a great help. The introduc- 
tion must arouse the interest and curi- 
osity of the listeners. It should contain 
the main points and facts. The body is 
the “meat” under discussion. Each 
point is digested by means of illustra- 
tions, slides, filmstrips, graphs, etc. All 
speeches must be based on facts, not 
personal opinions. The conclusion re- 
peats the main points and adds a new 
one to liven up the talk. 

Discussions do increase comprehen- 
sion! Students learn how to speak ac- 
curately, interestingly, and in a style 
that is convincing, polite, and demo- 
cratic. 
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Teaching Devices by Sister St. Anne and Sister Maria of St. Pius X School, 
Appleton, Wis. 


1. For Numbers 

This device was used to teach recognition and concept of the numbers 
from one to ten. The children found this device a great asset in learning 
their numbers, number words and number concepts. 


2. For Phonics 

This device was used to teach phonics in the second grade. A box 
filled with paper bones on which were printed consonants and blends was 
placed in the middle of the bulletin board. Each dog had a deg-tag 
attached to his neck on which was printed a phonetic family. The children 
matched the bones to the phonetic family to make words. If a word 
was made — the dog could eat the bone. 


3. For Colors 

One of Sister Francine’s charts titled “Springtime” was used for this 
teaching device. Three-dimensional boats made of construction paper 
were used to identify the color with the corresponding color words. This 
device was well received because of its religious tone. 
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WHAT IS THIS LIST? 


As a service to our readers, the 
editorial staff of the Catholic School 
Journal has selected and classified 
the recently published or revised 
books listed below. 

The descriptions of the books 
have been supplied by the pub- 
lishers. We do not assume the re- 
sponsibility of recommending the 


books, especially since we have not 
examined most of them. If the 
title or description of a book seems 
to fit the needs of your classroom 
or library, we suggest that you get 
a copy of the book for examina- 
tion. Most publishers will send 
single copies of books on approval. 

Now is the time to select new 
books for your library and refer- 
ence shelves and new textbooks 
for the next school year. If you 





Recent Books for Classroom and Library 





wait till the end of the school year, 
the job will be more burdensome 
and may be done in a haphazard 
manner or neglected until too late 
to have the books ready for use 
when they are needed. 

In the list, the publisher of a 
book is designated, usually, by a 
suitable abbreviation or catchword. 
A complete list of the publishers, 
with full name and address, will 
be found at the end of the list. 





GRADES 


ARITHMETIC 


Finding Truth in Arithmetic 

By Brownell; Sr. Gerardus, S.S.N.D.; Rev. D 
C. Fullmer; & Sr. Jerome, S.S.N.D. Book Two, 
Ist half, 88 cents; Book Two, 2nd half, 88 cents; 
Teacher’s ed. of Book Two (in binder), $4.80; 
Teacher’s ed. of Book Two (printed sheets only), 
$2.56. Ginn. 

Experience in arithmetic for gr. 2, emphasizing 
Christian social living. 


Growing Up With Numbers 
By Weber & others. Books 2 & 3 revised. Bk. 
2, 48 cents; Bk. 3, 51 cents. McCormick. 
These are two of a 9-book series for kinder- 
garten through gr. 8. Separate tests and multi- 
textbook references with answer book are provided. 


Mathematics, First Course 
Mathematics, Second Course 
By Brown & others. 1960. $3.40 & 


Prentice. 
Modern mathematics for gr. 7 and 8. 


$3.64. 


Exploring Arithmetic Workbooks 

By Spitzer & others. Six books (gr. 3-8). Each 
48 cents. Webster 

Exercises, study questions, and reviews correspond- 
ing to the basic clothbound Exploring Arithmetic. 
For use by the pupil in self-directed practice. 


Learning to Use Arithmetic 

By Gunderson & others. Books 7 & 8, each 
$2.76. Heath. 

The last two books in a 9-book series. An ex- 
perience-centered, inductive development of num- 
ber relations. Teacher’s editions, workbooks, and 
teacher’s editions of workbooks available. 


God's Truth in Numbers 

By Msgr. Elwell; Sr. M. Stanislaus, S.N.D.: 
& Sr. M. Verone, S.N.D. Heath. 

An arithmetic series for Catholic schools. Four 
books (gr. 1-4) are coming in 1960; four books 
(gr. 5-8) are coming in 1961. All books will 
have teacher’s manuals. 


Universal Spirit Workbooks 


Arithmetic (gr. 1-6), $3.25. Merrill. 
Part of an extensive seties of duplicating books. 


Seeing Through Arithmetic 

By Hartung & others. Four books, gr. 3-6. 
Scott. 

A new basic program that helps children see 
what happens in arithmetic. Pictures show, step 
by step what happens. There is a Teaching Guide 
for each book. 


ae 
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ENGLISH 


Language Roundup 
By Price & others. Book 2 (new), 42 cents; 
Books 3-6 (rev.), each 60 cents. McCormick. 
A text-workbook series, with tests and teacher’s 
manual provided. 


Puzzle Pages 
By Shelton Tate. Four books, revised. Books 
1-3, each 48 cents; Book 4, 39 cents. McCormick. 
Independent activity programs for primary 
grades. Develop word-attack, build vocabularies, 
strengthen number concepts, etc. 


Junior English in Action 

By Tressler & others. Three books (gr. 7, 8, 9), 
$3.48, $3.48 & $3.60. Heath. 

New ed. emphasizes fundamentals: grammar, 
usage, writing, speaking, listening, reading, study- 
ing. Materials for various levels of ability. Teach- 
er’s editions, manuals, answer books, practice 
books, and tests available. 


Universal Spirit Workbooks 


English (gr. 2-6); Library Skills (gr. 4-8). 
Each $3.25. Merrill. 
Spirit duplicating books in a variety of titles. 


Picturing Sentence Structure 

By Patterson. 80 cents. Merrill. 

A diagraming skill text, based on the Reed 
and Kellogg system. 


Time for Poetry 
By Arbuthnot. 1959 ed. Scott. 
Anthology of 161 poems, illustrated. 


English Grammar and Composition 


By Warriner & others. Two books for gr. 7-8. 
$2.72 & $2.80. Harcourt. 
Tests and key available. 


HEALTH & SAFETY 


Basic Health and Safety Program 

By Bauer & others. Gr. 1-5. Scott. 

1959 titles are: Going on Ten (gr. 4); About 
Yourself (gr. 5); About All of Us (gr. 6). 


LANGUAGES 


Elementary French 

By Humes. 1960. Paper, $1; Cloth, teacher & 
libr. ed., $2.50. Children’s Press. 

A work-textbook for gr. 5 & up. Illus. Direct 
method. One semester. 


A Trip to Paris 
By Shannon. $2.50. Children’s Press. 


A gay book in beginning French. Story is in 
English with French words and phrases. For gr. 
3 & up. Illus. 


Wir Spielen Theater 

By Williamson. 88 cents. Heath. 

Short, very easy, amusing playlets, suitable for 
class performance. 


Mes premiéres lecons de francais 

By Patterson. $1.80. Heath. 

Combination picture book and textbook for gr. 
4-6. Teacher’s manual, key, and phonograph 
record available. 


Petites conversations 

By Harris & Monod-Cassidy. Cloth, $2; paper, 
$1.40; teacher’s ed., $2; phonograph record, $3. 
Heath. 

Material for two years of elementary French 
(gr. 4-7). 


Holy Ghost Elementary French Series 

By Mother Raymond de Jesus, F.S.E. 1958 
59. Allyn & Bacon. 

Only completely integrated French elementary 
series in U. S. employing FLES methods in an 
aural-oral approach. Books I, II, III & IV now 
available. 


MUSIC 


Workbook of Music Fundamentals 
By Fissinger. $1.13. Summy-Birchard. 


Hearing — Gateway to Music 

By Katz & Rowen. Cloth, $4; paper, $2.40. 
Summy-Birchard. 

Teaches music via the hearing approach. 


Let's Make Music 

By Timmerman. $2.08. Summy-Birchard. 

How to play tunes on the bells, song-flute, or 
recorder; how to find chords on the autoharp, 
piano, or ukulele. 


Easy Songs for Young Singers 
Books 1 & 2. Each 35 cents. Handy-Folio. 


These books present one feature of note-read- 
ing at a time. 


Our Singing World 

By Pitts & others. Kindergarten, $5.08; First 
Grade, $5.12; Singing Our Way, $2.20; Singing 
and Rhyming, $2.24; Singing Every Day, $2.32; 
Singing Together, $2.44; Singing in Harmony, 
$2.56. Ginn. 

All are new, enlarged editions for gr. 1-6 inc. 
Singing, playing instruments, and listening corre- 
lated. 


We Sing and Harmonize 

By Sisters Cecilia, $.C., M.F.A.; John Joseph, 
C.S.J., Ph.D.; & Rose Margaret, C.S.J., M.M. 
$2.40. 1959. Ginn. 

The gr. 6 book of We Sing and Praise series. 
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Illustrated collection of 180 songs, two plays, 
life of Beethoven, a Gregorian Mass, and 19 
Gregorian chants. Piano accompaniments, album 
of six 78-RPM records, and teaching suggestions 


PENMANSHIP 


Manuscript Writing the Easy Way 


A teacher’s manual of the new Palmer Method 
for beginners, rev. in 1958. Palmer. 


My First Writing Book 
Optional, consumable workbook for beginners 
Palmer. 


My Second Writing Book 


Optional consumable workbook for second year 
manuscript writing. Rev. in 1957 


Cursive Writing the Easy Way 

Latest (1957) Palmer books for cursive writing 
They are pupils’ books, but they contain direc 
tions for the teacher. Palmer 


Catholic School Writing Series 

Gr. 1-8, 10 books. Each 40 cents. Noble & 
Noble. 

Books 1A and 1B are in manuscript; Books 2A 
and 2B are transition books with 3% or % in 
letters. All others are cursive. The set is ac- 
companied by an extensive list of teaching aids 
such as teacher’s manual, wall charts, scales for 
evaluation, records, etc 


We Spell and Write 

By Lewis & others. Book 2 (transition) and 
Book 3 (cursive). Each 45 cents. McCormick. 

New spelling and handwriting books that offer 
an alternate program for schools making the 
transition in grade 2. These books are in addition 
to the regular We Spell and Write books for gr 
1-8. A teacher’s manual with class orders for gr 
1-8, and an answer book for gr. 2 


READING 


Hammond's Phonics Charts 

Four books for practice in hearing, seeing, say 
ing, and using. Hammond 

ABC Sounds, $5.95; Consonantal Blends, $5.95 
Vowel Blends, $4.50; Vowel Values, $6.95 


The Messenger Series 

Periodicals published by Pflaum. 

Our Little Messenger, Ed. by Dorothy Andrews 
Weekly, 35 cents per semester in quantity. Three 
editions. Gr. 1. ed. will feature explanations of 
the Mass. Gr. 2 ed. will have full color repro- 
duction. Gr. 3 ed. will have six extra 4-page 
supplements. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, Ed. by Roy Linde- 
man. Weekly, 40 cents per semester. Science, 
travel, religion, social studies. Series on Catholic 
pioneers. Gr. 4-6. 

Young Catholic Messenger, Ed. by James T 
Feely. Weekly, 45 cents per semester. Current 
events, social studies, features commentary on the 





A poster for Book Week, 1959, 
at Stella Maris School, 
Mt, Pleasant, S. Car. 
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Psalms. Special secuon on participation in the 
Mass. Gr. 6-9. 

Treasure Chest, Ed. by Joseph Schaller. Every 
2 weeks, 65 cents per semester. Catholic picture- 
story magazine for all ages. Special series on 
Angels and on Catholics “who opened the West.” 


Ginn Enrichment Readers 

Come With Us, by Ousley. 68 cents. Thirteen 
stories at pre-primer grade. 

Under the Apple Tree, by Ousley. $1.72. Sup- 
plementary primer. 24 stories. 

Open the Gate, by Ousley, $1.84. To follow 
the first reader. 

Fun and Fancy, by Robison. $2.28. 21 stories 
and 8 poems. Gr. 3 or 4. 

These are new, illustrated editions. Ginn. 


Faith and Freedom Readers 

Ginn & Co. announce new editions of the 
seventh and eighth grade books of this series 
compiled by Catholic University of America 
editors. Prices given for the gr. 7 books are: 
These Are Our Freedoms (textbook), $3.20; 
Work-book (either pupil’s or teacher’s edition), 
92 cents: Teacher’s Manual, $1.48 


Universal Spirit Workbooks 

Reading (gr. 1-5); Phonics (gr. 1-5). Each 
$3.25. Merrill. 

Spirit duplicating books 


Treasury of Literature 

By Jacobs & others. 1960. Merrill. 

A planned program in literary appreciation 
Merry-Go-Round (gr. 1), $2.40; Happiness Hill 
(gr. 2), $2.52; Treat Shop (gr. 3), $2.64: Magic 
Carpet (gr. 4), $2.80; Enchanted Isles (gr. 5) 
$2.80; Adventure Lands (gr. 6), $2.96 


Reading for Independence 

By Monroe & others. Scott 

Fresh new stories. Questions and word attack 
reviews. 

We Three (gr. 1); What Next (part 1, Gr 
2/1); What Next (part 2, gr. 2/3); Tall Tales 
(part 1, gr. 3/1); Tall Tales (part 2, gr. 3/2) 


New Cathedral Basic Readers 

By O’Brien, Gray & others. Scott. 

Teacher’s editions of the books place emphasis 
on interpretation; children are helped to project 
themselves into what they read, to remember 
ideas and word forms more accurately, and to get 
enriched experiences. 

Latest publications are: Times and Places (gr 
4/1); More Times and Places (gr. 4/2); Days 
and Deeds (gr. 5/1); More Days and Deeds (gr 
5/2); People and Progress (gr. 6/1); More Peo- 
ple and Progress (gr. 6/2) 


Button Series 


By McCall. Easy to read stories. Benefic Press 

A popular series of supplementary readers for 
primary grades. Controlled vocabulary. TIllustra- 
tions in color. Young children enjoy the adven- 
tures of the Button family while acquiring fluency 
in reading. 


Cowboy Sam Series 

By Chandler. Western stories. $1.52 to $1.96 
Benefic Press. 

An extensive series of supplementary reading 
western stories without blood and thunder. Grades 
from pre-primer to about gr. 3 with interest 
beyond these levels. Controlled vocabulary. Work- 
books available for some of the titles 


Dan Frontier Series 

By Hurley. Benefic Press. 

Dan Frontier, pre-prim., $1.80; Dan Frontier 
Goes Hunting, prim., $1.96; Dan Frontier with 
the Indians, 1, $2.20; Dan Frontier and the 


Wagon Train, 2, $2.32: Dan Frontier, Sheriff, 3, 
$2.32 


Sailor Jack 
By Wassermann. $1.60. Benefic Press 
Supplementary reading book on the pre-primer 
level. 48 pp., 50 colored illus 


Sailor Jack and Bluebell 


By Wassermann. $1.68. Benefic Press 
Supplementary reading primer. 64 pp., 66 col 
ored illus 


RELIGION 


1 Believe 


By Father Francis. Two books. Each 30 cents. 
Seraphic. 

The Creed explained in two books, in simple 
language for upper grades. These are new books 
(1959) in Father Francis’ popular series of 
catechetical aids. 


Follow Me — Along the Way of the Cross 


By Rev. James T. Hurley. 24 pp. in two 
colors. 15 cents (9 cents in quantites of 11 to 
99; and 8 cents each for 100 or more). Pflaum. 

Unusual meditations in words Christ might ad- 
dress to us. Appeared originally as a supplement 
in the Young Catholic Messenger. 





Rev. James Hurley and James J. 
Pflaum, publisher, examine Father 


Hurley’s new book “Follow Me 
Along the Way of the Cross.” 


Confraternity Editions of the Messengers 

Issued weekly by Pflaum 

Our Little Messenger (gr. 2-3); Young Cath- 
olic Messenger (gr. 6-9). This year’s theme in 
Young and Junior: The Sacraments and Prayer. 
Commentaries on the Gospels in Young. Our 
Little Messenger explains First Communion Cate- 
chism 


A Catholic Catechism 


Revised & adapted by Sloyan. $1.25. Herder & 
Herder. 

This is the American edition of the outstand- 
ing new official German catechism. Rev. Gerard 
S. Sloyan is head of the department of religious 
education at the Catholic University of America 
The Bible quotations are from the CCD version 


Our Holy Faith Religion Series 

Ed. by Elwell. Based on the Revised Baltimore 
Catechism. Colored illus. Bruce. 

Books now available: God’s Truths Help Us 
Live (gr. 3), $2.64; Our Faith: God’s Great Gift 
(gr. 6), $2.84. 

Available soon: My Father and Mother on 
Earth and in Heaven (gr. 1); Jesus Comes (gr 
2); Living Like Christ in Christ (gr. 5): To 
Live in Christ (gr. 8) 


SCIENCE 


Science and Living in Today’s World, 
Testing Program 
By author of the series. Doubleday. 
Individual testing to accompany each textbook 
of the Science and Living series are now ready. 
3r. 3, 21 cents; gr. 4, 5, 6, each 24 cents: gr. 7 
& 8, 27 cents. 


Heath Elementary Science 

By Schneider. Gr. 1, $2.28; gr. 2, $2.48; ge. 
3, $2.72; gr. 4, $2.80; gr. 5, $2.92; gr. 6, $3.08. 
Heath. 

New ed. Up-to-date information on polio vac- 
cine, artificial satellites, rockets, atomic power. 
Teacher’s editions and guides available 
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Symposium in honor of Dr. William S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, 

whose leadership in teaching reading has won for him the title “Mr. 

Reading.” Speakers (I. to r.): Willis H. Scott, president of Scott, Foresman 

& Co.; Dr. Francis S. Chase, dean of the graduate school, U. of C.; Dr. 

Gray; Dr. Austin J. McCaffrey, ex. secy., Am. Textbook Publishers Institute; 
and Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, supt. of schools, Chicago. 


Basic Science Program 

By Beauchamp & others. Scott. 

Organized science for upper grades. Teacher’s 
editions and workbooks available. Revised editions: 
Science Problems 1 (gr. 7); Science Problems 2 
(gr. 8). 


What Is It Series 

A popular series of supplementary science books 
published by the Benefic Press. 

Books on Gr. 1-3 reading level include: What 
Is a Season, What Is a Plant, What Is a Turtle, 
What Is a Bird, What Is a Fish, What Is a 
Chicken, What Is a Cow, What Is a Butterfly, 
What Is a Tree, and What Is a Frog. Each book 
of 48 pp., illus. in color, is listed at $1.60. 

Books for gr. 4-8 include: What Is a Rocket, 
What Is a Machine, What Is a Magnet, What Is 
a Solar System, What Is Chemical Change, What 
Is Electricity, What Is Atomic Energy, What Is 
Weather, What Is Air, What Is Sound, What Is 
a Star, What Is Light, What Is a Rock, What 
Is Gravity, What Is Water, and What Is Heat. 
Each book, 48 pp., illus. in color listed at $1.60. 


Science for Better Living 

By Brandwein & others. Three revised books 
to be published in Jan., 1960. Harcourt. 

You and Your World, gr. 7, $3.68; You and 
Your Resources, gr. 8, $3.96: You and Science, 
gr. 9, $3.96. Manuals and keys available. 


God's World Series 

By Dubins & Smith. Mentzer. 

These Catholic science books for grades 1-8 
were in use before 1959. They offer a complete 
course in elementary science: texts, teacher’s 
manuals, etc. The 1959-60 additions are test- 
books for grades 4-8—each book, 64 pp., 45 
cents each. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Picture Map Geographies 

By Vernon Quinn. Lippincott. 

Five books: Africa, $3.50; Mexico, Central 
America and the West Indies, $3.50; South 
America, $3.50; United States, $4; Canada and 
Alaska, $3.50. They combine history, geography, 
legend, and contemporary life. 


Hammond's Comparative World Atlas 


A geographical atlas for the individual student. 
50 cents. Hammond. 


Hammond's American History Atlas 
For individual students. 50 cents. Hammond. 


My First World Atlas 


45 cents. Hammond. 
Desk atlas for each pupil. 
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Understanding Latin America 

By Tiegs & Adams. $4.80. Ginn. 

Covers history, geography, and civic life. Dis- 
cusses Pan-American friendship. Good maps and 
photographs. 


Tiegs — Adams Social Studies 

Revised ed. of: Stories About Linda and Lee, 
$2.52: Stories About Sally, $2.68: Your Town 
and Mine, $3.40: Your People and Mine, $4.20; 
Your Country and Mine, $4.68; and Your World 
and Mine, $4.68. Ginn. 

Colorful, attractive books in which geography, 
history, and civics are made vivid. The revised 
edition features an extended, graded map program, 
up-to-date content and new illustrations. Manuals 
and workbooks are available from gr. 3 up. 


Ginn Map Slides 


Ginn & Co. has three sets of colored political- 
physical map slides, 2 by 2 in., to be projected 
as wall maps or copied for individual use. Set 
No. 1: U. S. and Canada, 10 slides, $5.20; Set 
No. 2: Latin America, Africa, & Australia, 11 
slides, $5.60; Set No. 3: Eurasia, 12 slides, $6. 
Ginn. 


Ginn Desk Maps 

By Harrison. In two colors. Ginn. 

Maps of: U. S.; Europe; Eurasia; Africa; 
Australia; Canada; Geographical Terms; all 11 
by 16 in., 50 for $2.20. 

Maps of North America and South America, 
8% by 11 in., 50 for $1.12. 


Land and Peoples of the World 

Ginn & Co. announce new workbooks for this 
series in geography: 

At Home and Around the World, 92 cents; 
United States and Canada, $1.08; Latin America, 
Africa, and Australia, $1.08; Eurasia, $1.08. 


Catholic Geography Series 

The Catholic textbook division of Doubleday 
has released two of its Catholic geography series; 
they are: 

Our Home the Earth (gr. 1), by Sr. M. Celeste, 
O.P., $1.50, and The Earth and Its People (gr. 
4), by Sr. M. Fidelis, O.S.F., $2.70. There is 
also a Workbook for The Earth and Its People. 
Books for gr. 5 and 6 will be ready in July, 1960. 


America — Land of Freedom 
By Hartman & others. $5.20. 1959 ed. Heath. 
A cultural and social history with study helps. 
Teacher’s guide and pupil’s progress book available. 


World Geography Readers 

Alaska, by Burton, 28 cents; Russia, by Potter, 
28 cents. Merrill. 
Supplementary geography readers. 





Basal Social Studies 

By Hanna & others. Scott. 

To help children understand their social en- 
vironment. Teacher’s editions available. Latest 
publications: Jn the Neighborhood (gr. 2); In 
City, Town, and Country (gr. 3); In All Our 
States (gr. 4). 


Eastern Lands 


Western Lands 

Rev. by Reed. 1959. Allyn & Bacon. 

Fusion tests integrating history, geography, 
civics, and economics. For junior high schools, 


The Christtian Citizen 
By Sister M. Dennis Donovan, S.S.J. Mentzer. 
Civics and Christian social principles for the 
upper grades. A new Teacher’s Manual and 
Answer Key is now available at 75 cents, free to 
schools using the textbook. 


Our Environment Series 

Rev. by Smith & Van Hooft. 1960. Allyn & 
Bacon. 

Three texts for junior high school that develop 
scientific thinking about man’s environment. 


West's Story of Our Country 


Rev. by Gardner. 1960. Allyn & Bacon, 
Modernized version. The story of American 
democracy for junior high school. 


Our World Today Series 
By Stull & Hatch. Ed. by Drummond. Com- 
pletely revised in 1959-60. Allyn & Bacon. 
Four books: Journeys Through Many Lands, 
Journeys Through the Americas, The Eastern 
Hemisphere, The Western Hemisphere. Historical 
and social backgrounds. 


The Community Where You Live 
By Pierce. Allyn & Bacon. 


Grade 3, introduction to geography. Adventure 
story of community life. 


SPELLING 


My Phonogram Books 

By Radnor. 30 cents. Hammond. 

Four progressively related workbooks. As the 
student learns to read words, he learns to write 
and spell them. 


Madonna Spellers 

By Foran & Sister Roberta, O.S.F. 74 cents 
each. Catholic ed. 

New books for gr. 2, 3, 4. A Catholic speller 
containing a new word list based on a 1958 
national survey. Nine-week plan, studies in pho- 
netics, stress on handwriting, individual remedial 
work, and dictionary drill. 


We Spell and Write 

By Lewis & others. Grade 2 (transition) and 
Grade 3 (cursive). Each 45 cents. McCormick. 

New spelling and handwriting books. These 
books are additions to the regular We Spell and 
Write books for gr. 1-8. A teacher’s manual with 
class orders for Books 3-8, and an answer book 
for Book 2. 


Basic Goals in Spelling 

By Kottmeyer & Ware. 1960 ed. Paper bound 
text-workbooks. Pupils editions of gr. 2-3, each 
63 cents; gr. 4-8, each 57 cents. Teacher’s edi- 
tions, same price. Webster. 

Gr. 2 is available in cursive or manuscript. 
Pupils gain lasting spelling skills through word 
structure and phonetic patterns. 


Basic Spelling Goals 


This is an alternate edition of above in cloth 
binding. Each book, $1.25. Webster. 


Spelling for Word Mastery 


By Patton & Johnson. $1.52 each. 1959 ed. 
Merrill. 

Spelling series for gr. 2-8. Relates spelling to 
all language arts. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


A Workshop of Your Own 
By Lincoln & others. $2.50. Houghton. 
Descriptions of the ten basic tools in a home 
workshop. Gr. 4 & up. 


Kites 

By Kettelkamp. $2.75. 1959. Morrow. 

Text with colored illustrations and diagrams. 
Ages 8-12. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Alfred of Wessex 

By Morris. $2. Bruce. 

Ninth century English king who fought the 
pagans from the North. Ages 10 & up. 


Desert Padre 

By Thayer. $2. Bruce. 

Life of Eusebia Kino, S.J. — missionary, map- 
maker, and explorer of Southwest. Ages 10 & up. 


The Wright Brothers 
By Thomas. Illus. 1960. $2.50. Putnam 
For ages 10-14. 


Richard E. Byrd 
By Steinberg. Illus. 1960. $2.50. Putnam 
For ages 10-14. 


A Man Named Lincoln 

By Norman. 1960. $2. Putnam. 

For any child with a second grade vocabulary. 
Illus. in two colors. 


A Man Named Columbus 
By Norman. Illus. 1960. $2. Putnam 
For beginning readers. 


Baseball Heroes 

By Gene Schoor. Five books for gr. 5-9, Each 
$2.95. Putnam. 

Roy Campanella: Man of Courage; 
Mantle of the Yankees; Bob Turley: 
Pitcher; Lew Burdette; Willie Mays 


Mickey 
Fireball 


Elizabeth for Lincoln 
By McNicol. $2.50. March, 1960. Longmans. 
A story about Lincoln from the recollection of 
the author’s grandmother. Ages 8-12. 


Frontier Bishop 

By Hughes. $2. Bruce. 

Life of Bishop Brute, first Bishop of Vincennes, 
Ind. Ages 10 & up. 





Saints for Boys and Girls 
By the Beebes. $3.50. Bruce. 


The Story of Santa Claus 

By Reiss. 50 cents. Bruce. 

As a result of Bobby’s doubt about Santa 
Claus, his mother tells him the story of St. 
Nicholas. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


LIBRARY 


Sandals on the Golden Highway 

By Martini. $2.50. St. Anthony. 

An appealing life of Junipero Serra. Illus. 
Ages 8-11. 


Yankee at Molokai 
By Betz. $2.50. 1960. St. Anthony. 
Authentic life of Ira Dutton. Illus. Ages 9-13 


Washington and the Revolution 

By Montross. $1.95. Houghton. 

A vivid portrait of Washington in adversity 
and success. Gr. 6-12. 


Thoreau of Walden Pond 
By North. $1.95. Houghton. 


Benjamin Franklin 


By Tottle. $1.95. Houghton. 
Stresses his childhood traits of character. Gr 
4-6. 


Sam Houston: Friend of the Indians 
By Olgin. $1.95. Houghton. 
Boyhood character. Gr. 4—6. 


Donald McKay and the Clipper Ships 
By Chase. $1.95. Houghton. 


John Smith 
By Mason. $1.95. Houghton. 


Christopher Columbus 
By Bailey. $1.95. Houghton. 


Kit Carson: Mountain Man 
By Worcester. $1.95. Houghton. 


Vasco Da Gama, Sailor Toward the Sunrise 
By Syme. $2.75. 1959. Morrow. 


Banner Books 

Stories of people who contributed to the growth 
of America and the spread of the Catholic Faith 
Ages 9 to teens. Each book illustrated. Each, $2 
Benziger. 

Recent titles: 

No. 6. The Forty-ninth Star, by Savage. 

No. 7. Light in the Early West, by Fr. 
Schlafly. 


No. 8. Father of the American Navy, by 
Anderson. 
No. 9. Armorer of the Confederacy: Secretary 


Mallory, by Durkin, S.J. 
No. 10. Mother Alfred and the Doctors Mayo, 
by Richardson. 


DRAMATICS 


Miracle Plays 

By Malcolmson: $3. Houghton. 

Seven Medieval miracle plays adapted for mod- 
ern use. Gr. 6-9, 


FICTION 


The Magic Ring 
By Frazier. $2.95. Longmans. 
Story for girls 8-12. 


Sea Venture 

By Patton. $2.95. Longmans. 

Michael is member of the largest party of 
colonists from England. He suffers shipwreck and 
becomes a ship builder. Ages 10-14. 


Canute Whistlewinks and Other Stories 

By Topelius. Selected & ed. by Olcott. Re- 
issued in 1959. $4. Longmans. 

Stories by an author born in Finland in 1809. 
About trolls, faries, etc. Ages 8-12. 


Jennie’s Mandan Bowl 
By Hoffine. $2.95. Feb., 1960. Longmans. 
Story of an Indian girl. Ages 8-12. 





Afiong: A Story of West Africa 
By Mother M. Eleanor, S.H.C.J. $2.25. Bruce. 
A 12-year-old pagan girl attends the mission 
school. Ages 9-12. 


A Child’s Day 
By Di Valentin. 50 cents. Bruce. 
A day in a little girl’s life. Primary. 


Sunday Best 
By Smaridge. 50 cents. Bruce 
A verse story for young children. 


A Bow for Turtle 

By Heiderstadt. 1960. $2.50. McKay. 

A young Pawnee Indian earns the right to a 
real bow and a set of arrows. 


One O'Clock Hitter 
By McCormick. 1960. $3. McKay. 
A new baseball story. 


The Automatic Strike 
By McCormick. 1960. $3. McKay. 
Another baseball story. 


The Blind Men and the Elephant 

Retold by Quigley. Illus. in color. $2.95. 
Scribner 

For kindergarten to gr. 3. 


Scannon: Dog With Lewis and Clark 
By Stoutenberg & Baker. Illus. $2.95. Scribner. 
A Newfoundland dog is the hero of this story 
of the famous expedition. Gr. 4-6. 


Adventure in the Sierras 

By Fea. Illus. in color. $2.40. Ginn. 

Two children after a crash landing in the 
Sierras. Middle grades 


Pioneer of Alaska Skies 
By Chandler & Willoughby. Illus. in color. 
$2.40. Ginn. 


What Happens Next? 

By DeRegniers. $2.75. Macmillan. 

A 40-page picture book of the adventures of a 
boy seeking to be a hero. He carries a ham 
sandwich, a lasso, an American flag, and button- 
on wings. Illus. by Farruggio, a painter who 
turns his talent for the first time to a children’s 
book. Ages 4-8. 


The Tenement Tree 

By Seredy. $3. Viking. 

A new Kate Seredy story with a large collec- 
tion of pictures of city and country and a lot of 
information about small animals. Ages 7-10. 


Drummer Boy for Montcalm 

By Hays. $2.75. Viking. 

Montcalm lost the battle for Quebec in 1759 — 
a turning point in the history of Canada. The 
story gives insight into the life of the people 
concerned. Ages 10-14. 


Honey Boat 
By Angelo. $3. Viking. 
A new Italian story of life in Italy. Ages 9-12. 


An Edge of the Forest 

By Agnes Smith. $3. Viking. 

A story of the adventures of a black lamb. Ages 
11-15. 
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A Santo for Pasqualita 

By Ann Clark. $2.75. Viking. 

Story of a Mexican orphan girl in New Mexic« 
Ages 7-10 


The Nutcracker 

By Walden. $3.50. Lippincott. 

The famous ballet, Nutcracker Suite, 
in four colors. For primary grades 


illustrated 


RELIGION 


Jesus Tells Me 
By Dick. 50 cents. Bruce. 
Excerpts from the Sermon on the 
verse for young children. 


Mount in 





My Marybook 
By Sr. Maryanna, O.P. 50 cents. Bruce 
Learning to understand the Hail Mary. For 
young children. 


A Life of Our Lord 

By Marigold Hunt. $3. Sheed. 

An Americanized edition of a popular book for 
ages 10-14. 


Stories From the New Testament 

By Worm. $3. Sheed. 

Follows same style as the author’s two books 
of Old Testament Stories. 


Patron Saint Books 

Series. Each $2. Sheed. 

Francis, by Sr. Francis, P.C., tells of St. 
Francis of Assisi for ages 6-9. Barbara, by 
Richardson, tells how lucky a girl is to have this 
mame. Ages 6-9. Margaret, by Sr. Juliana, M.M. 
Richard, by Richardson. David (a Welsh saint), 
by Betz (1960). Linda, (St. Rose of Lima), by 
Richardson. 


Saints of the Eucharist 
More Saints of the Eucharist 

By Father Francis. Illus. Each 25 cents 
Seraphic. 

Book I includes Tarcisius, Blessed Imelda, Pius 
X, and Maria Goretti. Book 2: Paschal, Gerard, 
Gemma, and the Little Flower. Especially suit- 
able for those preparing for First Holy Com- 
munion. Book 2 is new. 


Gur Mother Mary 
By Father Francis. Illus. 25 cents. Seraphic. 
Revised ed. of an illus. book. The children can 
color the drawings and dramatize the story 


SCIENCE 


Our World of Science 

By Bradley & Lord. $3. Lippincott 

Sound, light, air, water, motion, gravity, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism, plus simple experi 
ments. 


Timber! Farming Our Forests 


By Buehr. 1960. $2.75. Morrow. 
Drama and facts of lumbering for ages 8-12 


Grasslands 
By Goetz. $2.75. Morrow. 
Prairies, steppes, and savannas — their plant 


and animal life and recent developments. Ages 


8-12 


State Trees 
By Earle. 1960. $2.50. Morrow. 


Describes each state tree. Illustrations on every 


page. Ages 10-14. 
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How to Grow House Plants 
By Selsam. 1960. $2.50. Morrow 
Directions in text and pictures for ages 10-14 


Electricity: The Story of Power 
By Mandelbaum. 1960. $2.95. Putnam 


The Magic of Rubber 
By Dreany. 1960. $2.75. Putnam 


Satelites and Space Probes 
By Bergaust. 1960. $2.50. Putnam 


Great Mysteries of the Earth 
By Hapgood. 1960. $2.75. Putnam 


Air Ocean 


By Forrester. 1960. $2.75. Putnam 


The Unknown Ocean 
By Williams-Ellis. $2. Putnam 


Man and the Good Earth 


By Williams-Ellis. $2. Putnam 


Sending the Word 
By Buehr. $3. Putnam 


Animals That Help Us 
By Fenton & Kitchen. $3.50. John Day 


Oliver Pete Is a Bird 


By Fenton & Pallas. $2.75. John Day 
The world of birds. Age 4-12 


Ice Age Coming 
By Richards. 1960. $3. John Day 
All about glaciers. Age 11 & up 


Hot and Cold 


By Adler. $3. John Day. 
All about temperature. Age 12 & up 


Rocks and the World Around You 
By Clemons, 1960. $2.75. Coward 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Land and People of Egypt 
By Mahmoud. $2.95. Lippincott. 
Written by an Egyptian scholar 


The Land and People of Iceland 
By Berry. $2.95. Lippincott. 


Bread, The Staff of Life 
By Buehr. $2.95. Morrow 


Indian Picture Writing 
By Hofsinde. $2.50. Morrow 


The Inca, Indians of the Andes 


By Bleeker. 1960. $2.50. Morrow 
Illus., 22 pictures. Ages 8-12. 


Captain Cook, Pacific Explorer 
By Syme. 1960. $2.75. Morrow. 
Capt. Cook’s three-year voyage for ages 10-14 


America Grows Up, A History for Peter 

By Johnson. $3.75. Morrow. 

Second volume of a popular juvenile history 
Constitutional convention to World War I. Ages 
10 & up. 


The Eskimo, Arctic Hunters and Trappers 
By Bleeker. $2.50. Morrow. 


Indian Wars and Warriors (East) 
By Wellman. $1.95. Houghton. 
Indian wars, east of the Mississippi, from 


Jamestown Massacre of 1662 to Seminole War 


in 1842. 


Indian Wars and Warriors (West) 
By Wellman. $1.95. Houghton. 
Apaches, Sioux, Cheyennes, Comanches, etc 


This Is Paris 
This Is London 


By Sasek. Each $3. Macmillan. 
Pictures by an artist with brief text 


acquaint 





the reader with the outstanding sights of these 
cities. 


Reindeer Trail 

By Hader. $3. Macmillan 

Story and pictures by Berta and Elmer Hader 
How Nils from Lapland brought a herd of rein- 
deer to Alaska when the Alaskans were starving 
Ages 8-10 


Mapping the World 

By Colby. $2. Coward 

How maps are made and the 
accuracy. Age 8 & up 


danger of in 


The Challenge Series 

1959-60 titles. $2.50 each. Ages 10-15. Coward 

Changing the Face of N. Am., by Lauber (St 
Lawrence Seaway); Volcanoes and Glaciers, by 
Cary (Iceland); The Spanish Plateau, by Buck- 
ley; Men, Moss, and Reindeer, by Berry (Lap- 
land); The Nation That Refused to Starve, 
by O’Daniel (New Vietnam); Aluminum From 
Water, by Holbrook (Canadian river power) 


Getting to Know Series 
1959-60 titles. $2.50 each. Ages 8-12. Coward 
Getting to Know Mexico, by Gomez; Greece, 
by Tor; Malaya, by Breetveld; Thailand, by 
Ayer; Hawaii, by Laschevev; Brazil, by Breet- 
weld; Israel, by Joy; Nigeria, by Olden; U.S.S.R., 
by Wallace; Virgin Islands, by Holbrook 


Your Fair Land Series 

Books about our national parks. $3.50 each 
Ages 10-14. John Day. 

Mountain of Fire, by Steffan (Lassen Volcanic 
National Park); Hold Back the Hunter, by 
White (Yellowstone); Beckoning Landfall, by 
Berry (Acadia National Park). 


Citizen Pablo 
By Robinson. $3. John Day 


Experiences of a Mexican boy in the Southwest 
of the U. S. Ages 8-10 


Cliff Dwellers of Walnut Canyon 


By Fenton & Epstein. 1960. $2.75. John Day 
Indians in Arizona about 800 years ago. Ages 
8-12. 


Let’s Go to the White House 
By Rosenfield. $1.95. Putnam. 
A tour of the White House and grounds for 


gr. 5-8. A teacher’s manual and glossary of new 
terms included 


Let's Visit Series 
By Caldwell, 1959-60. $2.95 each. John Day. 
Recent additions include: Let’s Visit — Japan, 
Korea, China, West Indies, India, Pakistan. 


Men at Work Series 
Recent titles to this 
Putnam: 
Men at Work on the West Coast, by Lent 
Illus., $3. 1959, and Men at Work in Hawaii, 
by Rubican. Illus., $2.50., 1960 


series published by 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Fiber to Fabric 

By Potter & Corbman. $4.20. Gregg 

Third ed. about textiles, including the new 
fibers 


Auto Mechanics, Course IV 

By Kuns. Rev. in 1960. $2.35. Bruce 

For high school. Operation and maintenance 
including 1960 cars. The book is one of a six 
course series 


ME § 


Oy) PEL eaea 


Py Se Pek ak 





Bookbinding Made Easy 


By Klinefelter. 1960. $2.50. Bruce. 
Revision for general shop teachers, students, 
and amateurs. 


Contemporary and Traditional Furniture 

By Weeks. $3.50. Bruce. 

Project book for class or home craftsman. Illus 
with scale drawings and photos. 


Textile Repairing 
By Redden. $1.50. Bruce. 
Fundamentals of reweaving, step-by-step, for 


beginners. Fully illustrated with drawings and 
photos. 


Modern Wrought Iron Furniture 

By Frisbie. $2.80. Bruce. 

Forty original projects, many of which are 
Ford Foundation winners. 


Whittling With Ben Hunt 
By Hunt. $3.50. Bruce. 


Forty projects for the pen knife and simple 
hand tools. 


Wood Projects You Will Like 

By Barocci. $3.95. Bruce. 

More than 70 projects including breadboards, 
kitchen stool, machinist’s chest, etc. Photos and 
line drawings. 


Geographic Arts Instruction Sheets 

By Hague. $1.68. Bruce. 

Job sheets in basic operations in screen process 
printing, etching, linoleum block printing, book 
binding, elementary photography. 


Woodworking With Machines 


By Douglass. 1960. $3.60. McKnight. 

Woods and their uses; furniture design and 
project planning; woodworking machines: ma- 
chining stock to finished dimensions; forming 
stock to irregular shapes; assembling stock; finish- 
ing wood. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


IX TO Xil 


General Drafting 
By Fryklund & Kepler. Rev. in 1960. $3.66 
McKnight 


Photo-Offset Fundamentals 
By Cogoli. 1960. $4.60. McKnight 


Exploratory Electricity 
By Arnold & Schank. 1960. $1.50. McKnight 
Basic textbook for 12-week course in junior 
high school. 


Basic Woodwork Projects 
By McGinnis & Ruley. $3.20. McKnight. 
For beginners in school or at home. Illus. with 
drawings and pictures 


Practical Photography 

By McCoy. Rev. in 1960. $4. McKnight 

A non-technical textbook for high school, a 
beginning course for college, and a guide for the 
amateur. Twenty practical laboratory exercises 


Hand Decoration of Fabrics 

By Kafka. $5. McKnight. 

Stenciling, batik, tie dyeing, linoleum block 
silk screen, home dyeing, freehand decorating 


Machine Shop and Foundry Projects 
By Kauffman. $3.80. McKnight 


Finishing Materials and Methods 
By Soderberg. $4. McKnight. 
Finishing of wood surfaces, metal 
flock, finishes for dry wall, etc 


finishes 


Applied Drawing and Design 


By Scrogin & Bettencourt. $4. McKnight 
Comprehensive groundwork in mechanical draw- 
ing 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


General Business for Everyday Living 
By Price & others. 1960. $4.48. Gregg 


Personal Typing: Catholic School Ed. 


By Sr. Therese, O.S.F. 1960. $2.96. Gregg. 
New textbook with Christian thought for per- 
sonal or academic typing classes. 


Business Correspondence for Colleges 
By Hunsinger. 1960. $4.25. Gregg 
Text-workbook 


Secretarial Practice for Colleges 
By Lee & others. 1960. Gregg 


Typing Mailable Letters 

By Liles & others. 1960. Gregg 

Practice projects in placement, punctuation, 
proofreading, and production. Includes 100 letters, 
100 letterheads, and a concise digest of rules 


Consumer Economics 
By Wilhelms & Heimerl. $4.64. Gregg 


Gregg Reporting Shortcuts 
By Zoubek & Rifkin. $6.75. Gregg 


Modern Business Mathematics 


By Beighey & Barchardt. 1960. Gregg 
A text-workbook for colleges 


How to Use Adding and Calculating Machines 
By Walker & others. 1960. $2.96. Gregg 


Business Mathematics 
By Rosenberg. $2.20. Gregg. 
Problems, exercises, and tests. A text-workbook 


Dynamic Shorthand Skill Building: A Text- 
Workbook for Catholic Schools 

By Sr. Therese, O.S.F. $1.96. Gregg 

New workbook combining important teachings 
of the Church with shorthand skill 


20,000 Words 
By Leslie. $1.48. Gregg 
Pocketssize book containing 20,000 words spelled, 
divided, and accented. No definitions 


Personal Typing 
By Lloyd & Hasler. $2.96. Gregg 


How to Use the Calculator and the 
Comptometer 
By Meehan. $1.76. Gregg 


General Record Keeping 
By Heiges & others. $3.96. Gregg 


Gregg Transcription for Colleges 
By Hosler & others. $4.25. Gregg 


Business English Essentials 
By Larson. $2.20. Gregg. 
A text-workbook for post-high-schoo) courses 


Gregg Junior High Typing 
By Cook & others. $3.20. Gregg 


Salesmanship Fundamentals 
By Ernest & Da Vall. $4.28. Gregg 


Basic Clerical Practice 
By Felter & Reynolds. $4.48. Gregg 


Payroll Record Keeping 
By Hadley & Thistlewaite. $1.50. Gregg 


Today’s General Business 

By Polishook. $4.32. Ginn. 

Modern course, includes Workbook, $1.40; 
Tests, per set 80 cents; Teacher’s Manual end 
Keys, $3.36. 


Secretarial Practice 
By Friedman & Grossman. 1960. Pitman 


Transcription Office Practice Set 

By Sandry. 1960. Pitman. 

Office experiences requiring shorthand, with all 
systems 


Basic Retailing 
By Levy & others. 1960. Pitman 


Business Machines Projects Set 
By Pactor. 1960. Pitman. 


Bank Reconciliation Projects 
By McCullough & Everard. 64 cents. Pitman 


Thirty Typing Tests 
By Pitman. 20 cents. Pitman 


St. Paul to the Ephesians 

By Sr. Thomas Francis, O.P. 5 cents or 25 
for $1. Pitman. 

This is in Pitman shorthand 


Modern Clerical Practice 

By Friedman & Grossman, 2nd ed. $3.60 
Pitman. 

A basic course of two years. A workbook for 
the course is in press. 


Business Review for Professional Secretaries 
By Savage & others. $6. Pitman 


Income Tax and Social Security 
By Marti & others. 14th ed. $2.50. Prentice 


130 Basic Typing Jobs 
By Anderson & Porter. 1960. $1.44. Prentice 


Business Dictionary 


By Nanassy & Selden. 1960. $2.96. Prentice. 
Alphabetical listing of business and economic 
terms. 


Business Timed Writings 
By Fries & Nanassy. 1960. $1.32. Prentice 
Essentials of Business Arithmetic 


By Kanzer & Schaaf. 4th ed. $3.80. Heath. 
New ed. of a standard textbook with true-to 
life problems. Teacher’s manual available. 
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Essays for Modern Youth 

Ed. by Greene. 1960. $3. Globe. 

Some 100 essays, American and English. Ed. 
for school use, illus., teaching aids. 


Last Days of Pompeii 
By Buliver-Lytton. 1960. $2.64. Globe. 
Adaptation of the original. Illustrated teaching 
aids. 


Four Complete American Novels 
Ed. by Beckoff. 1960. $3.52. Globe. 
Hawthorne’s House of Seven Gables, Hersey’s 
A Single Pebble, James’ Washington Square, and 
Melville’s Benito Cereno in one volume. Iilus., 
with teaching aids. 


Student’s Handbooks for the Study of 
Literature 

Based on the Holt anthology series for grades 
7-12. Guides to reading literature, to writing and 
speaking, glossary of literary terms, etc. One 
handbook free with each purchased copy of any 
book in the Holt anthologies. Holt. 


Words Are Important 

By Hardwick. Nine books, each 35 cents (to 
schools, 28 cents). Hammond 

For the mastery of words from grade 7 to 
college. Very successful in teaching the mastery 
of words. Very popular with the students. 


English Skills 

By Hook & others. Four books - 
$3.96; $3.96. Ginn. 

Develops skills in all types of communication. 
Teacher’s handbooks, keys, and tests available 
for each book. 


$3.80; $3.80; 


Comparative Classics 

Each book contains an older classic followed by 
a somewhat similar newer work. Each book $1.92. 
Noble & Noble 

The latest volume is Robinson Crusoe — The 
Raft — Ancient Mariner. Others are: Silas Marner 
—The Pearl; Macbeth—The Emperor Jones; 
Julius Caesar Elizabeth the Queen; Hamlet — 
Electra — Beyond the Horizon; Romeo and Juliet 
— Cyrano de Bergerac; Idylls of the King — The 
King’s Henchman; Comparative Essays — Present 
and Past; Comparative Comedies — Present and 
Past (She Stoops to Conquer, The Rivals, Holi- 
day, The Goose Hangs High). 


A Guide to Speech for High Schools 
By Horkan & Okey. 60 cents. Noble & Noble. 
Authors: Rev. Vincent J. Horkan, Ph.D., is 


Catholic Book Week, 1959, was featured by art classes 
School, Winona, Minn., with posters on the theme “His Majesty's Ship.” 
Sisters of the Ill Order of St. Francis of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
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superintendent of schools of the Archdiocese of 
Detroit. LaMont L. Okey, Ph.D., is a professor 
of speech at the University of Michigan. The 
book was tried in pre-publication form in Father 
Horkan’s schools. For a year’s course. Closely 
correlated with literature. 


How to Spell and Increase Your Word Power 
By Coon. 35 cents. New Am. 


Plain English 

By Walsh & Walsh. Books 10, 11, 12, each 39 
cents. McCormick. 

Text-workbook review courses with  self-con- 
tained tests. Lesson material indexed to explana- 
tory sections in the Plain English Handbook, 


Plain English Handbook 

By Walsh & Walsh. Paper, 36 cents; cloth, 
$1.05. McCormick. 

A handbook for gr. 7-12. Concise, clear ex- 
planations of rules, definitions, and illustrations 
for composition and grammar. ‘Introduction to 
Structural Linguistics” has been added for more 
advanced students. 


English in Practice 

By Gray & others. Four books revised. Each 
84 cents. McCormick, 

A text-workbook series with testing program 
and teacher’s manuals. Part of a 6-book series 
which includes books for gr. 7 & 8. 


Learning and Using Words 

By Fitzgerald. $2.40. Bruce. 

An advanced speller for high school, college, 
and business education. 


Word Finder 
By Anderson & others. 1960. $1.44. Prentice. 
Alphabetical listing of nearly 16,000 words, 
showing where to divide words at the end of a 
line: also spelling, accent, and capitalization. 


They Found Adventure 
By Carver & others. 1960. $4.64. Prentice. 
A new collection of prose and poetry. 


Be a Better Reader 

By Nila B. Smith. Book IV (1959) and Books 
V & VI (1960). Each $1.60. Prentice. 

Part I of a book is devoted to basic skills; 
Part IL concentrates on science, history, litera- 
ture, and mathematics. 


Teen-Age Tales 

Books 1 & 2 by Strang & Roberts. Each $2.56. 
Books A & B, by Heavey & Stewart. Each $2.56. 
Heath. 

Four new titles in an 8-book series for low 
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ability or reluctant readers. ‘Reading level of 
books 1 & 2 are gr. 5 & 6; of books A & B, gr, 
3; interest level is teenage. Teacher’s manuals 
available. 


English in Action 
By Tressler & others. 7th ed. for gr. 9, 10, 11 
& 12. $3.60; $3.60; $3.76; & $3.76. Heath. 
New ed. of a popular series. Teacher’s editions, 
manuals, answer books, practice books, tests 
available. Material for various levels of ability, 


Basic Reading Skills for High School Use 

By Monroe & others. Rev. ed. Scott. 

For developmental teaching or re-education in 
interpretation. 


Simplified Classics 

Published by Scott. 

For reluctant readers. Fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade reading level, unlabeled. Macbeth in Mod- 
ern English; Call of the Wild; Adventures with 
Animals. 


Guide to Modern English 

By Corbin & others, Scott. 

New books with a fresh approach to teaching 
English. Guide to Modern English (gr. 9); Guide 
to Modern English (gr. 10); Guide to Modern 
English (rev., gr. 11 & 12). Spoken English, an 
album of two recordings completes the program. 


America Reads 

By Pooley & others. Scott. 

A strong program of literature with study aids 
to appreciation. Teacher’s manuals available. 
Latest publications: 

Good Times Through Literature, Exploring 
Life Through Literature, The United States in 
Literature, England in Literature. There is a 
textbook for each year. A series of recordings, 
America Listens to Literature, may be used with 
the series. 


Four English Novels 

Ed. by Priestley & Davis. Feb., 1960. $3.76. 
Harcourt. 

Pride and Prejudice, Pickwick Papers, The 
Return of the Native, & The Secret Sharer. 
Teacher’s manual available. 


Four Novels for Appreciation 
Ed. by Fuller & Thompson. 
$3.76. Harcourt. 
Jane Eyre, Kim, Night Flight, & The Pearl. 
Teacher’s manual available. 


March, 1960. 


Four American Novels 
Ed. by Fuller & Achtenhagen. Harcourt. 
Contains The Scarlet Letter, Moby Dick 
(abridged), The Red Badge of Courage, and The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. With footnotes and study 
aids. Teacher’s manual available. 


Four Novels for Adventure 


Ed. by Fuller & Achtenhagen. Feb., 1960 
$3.36. Harcourt. 

Kidnapped, Les Miserables (abridged), Messer 
Marco Polo, & Green Mansions. Teacher’s man- 
ual available. 


Speech for All 


Rev. by Markert. Allyn & Bacon. 
For public speaking or regular English classes. 


Harbrace Handbook of English 


By Hodges. Rev. in 1959. $2.48. Harcourt. 
Basic review and reference book for gr. 11 or 
12. Currently accepted usage. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


You and Your Food 


By White. 1960. $5.12. Prentice. 
A basic textbook. 


Exploring Home and Family Living 
By Fleck & others. $4.60. Prentice. 
A junior high school textbook. 


Adventure in Home Living 


By Hatcher & Andrews. Books 1 & 2, rev. 
Each $4.96. Heath. 


All-purpose books for girls and boys, teacher’s 


guide available. 
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Albert Cardinal Meyer of Chicago 
congratulates Marie C. Buehrle on the 
publication of “The Cardinal Stritch Story.” 
With them is Frank M. Bruce, publisher, of 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 


LANGUAGES 


Deutsch, Zweites Buch 

By Mueller. $4.25. Bruce. 

Continues the structural linguistics approach of 
Deutsch, Erstes Buch, and provides cultural in- 
formation. Tapes available, double track, 7% 
i.p.s. 


Vidas 


By Centeno. $3.60. Holt. 
Lives of 15 famous Spaniards. 


Cumbres de la Civilizacion Espanola 
By Giner & Garcia-Larca. $5. Holt. 
Highlights of Spanish civilization. 


Review and Progress in German 
By Lehmann & others. $3.90. Holt. 
Emphasis on conversation. Laboratory tapes in 
preparation. 


Reporter in Deutschland 


By Drath & Winkelman. $4.20. Holt. 
Dialog. Laboratory tapes in preparation. 


Im Wandel Der Johre 


By Von Hofe. Rev. $4.50. Holt. 
Cultural reader on modern free Germany. 


Le Francais | 


Le Francais Il 
By Ernst & Levy. 1959 rev. 
Holt. 


$4.40 & $4.60. 


Intermediate Conversational French 
By Harris & Leveque. 1960. Holt. 
Will include laboratory tapes. 


En Vacances (Rev.) 


By Jassogne & Severance. 1960. Holt. 
Will include laboratory tapes. 


German for Beginners 
By Duff & Stamforth. $1.75. Barnes & Noble. 


Italian for Beginners 
By Duff. $1.95. Barnes & Noble. 


Practice Exercises for Second-Year Spanish 
By Eldon & Walsh. Illus. $1.08. Ginn. 
A teacher’s edition is available at $1.08. 


New Second-Year French 

By O’Brien & Lafrance. $4.92. Ginn. 

Uses oral-aural, student-centered method. New 
cultural material, word study, exercises, short 
explanations, increased use of French, revised 
presentation of subjunctive, many pictures. Tests, 


48 cents; Key to Tests and Dictation Tests, 88 
cents. 


Russian Series 

Pitman offers the following books for teaching 
Russian in high school or college. 

Elementary Russian Reader, by Patrick, $3.; 
Russian Conversation for Beginners, by Maltzoff, 
$1.; Russian Reading and Conversation, by 
Maltzoff, $2.50.; Collins’ Russian-English Dic- 
tionary, by Schapiro, $1.25.; Basic Russian, by 
Fayer (grammar for Ist year high school), $4.25: 
Soviet Prose, by Hingley, $3.50; Scientific Rus- 
sian Reader, by Gershevsky, $4.; Pattern Drills 
in Russian, by Maltzoff, $1.25; Modern Russian 


Reader for Intermediate Classes, by Pargment, 
$3.50. 


Primo Corso d‘Italiano 
By Russo. Price not set. Heath. 
First of a two-book series; oral approach with 


essential minimum of grammar. Teacher’s manual 
available. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


Schnitzler’s Der Blinde Geronimo 
Ed. by Price. Rev. ed. $1. Heath 
New ed. of a German novella for intermediate 


classes. 


Primer curso para todos 
Segundo curso progresanda 
By Pittaro & Green. $4.40 & $4.80. Heath. 
Third ed. with increased emphasis on oral 
teaching. Teacher’s manual and key for each 
book. Phonograph records for Primer curso 


Contes de Il’inattendu 

Ed. by Parker. $2.80. Heath 

Early intermediate reader of short stories 
mostly recent 20th century selections. With ex- 
ercises. 


Modern Italian Short Stories 
Ed. by Bergin. Rev. & enlarged. $3. Heath. 
An anthology for intermediate classes in Italian 


Primera Vista 

By Ginsburg & Nassi. Allyn & Bacon. 

A Ist yr. Spanish text using the aural-cral ap- 
proach, stresses cultural life in Latin America 


MATHEMATICS 


Brief Units in Solid Geometry 
By Schact & McLennan. 1960. 64 cents. Holt 
A 72-page booklet. Basic theorems about lines, 
planes, polyhedra, and spheres. More than 400 
exercises. 


Holt General Mathematics 
By Kinney & others. 1960 ed. $4.20. Holt 
Problems of everyday. Develops all phases of 
basic skills. 


Elementary Concepts of Sets 

By Woodward & McLennan. 1960. 60 cents. 
Holt. 

A 50-page booklet for gr. 7-12. Simple and 
direct explanation. 


A Modern Course in Trigonometry 

By Hooper & Griswold. $3.96. Holt. 

Plane trigonometry. Modern and analytical ap- 
proach. Modern concept of function. Includes 
also: some spherical trigonometry, scientific nota- 
tion, complex numbers, vectors, forces and func- 
tions of numbers. 


Solid Geometry 

By Welchons & others. $3.80. Ginn. 

Meets needs of modern schools. Uses color to 
visualize spatial relationships. 


Essentials of Solid Geometry, Including 
Spherical Geometry 

By Welchons & ‘others. $1.20. Ginn. 

A brief course for 5-7 weeks. 





High School Geometry 
By Keniston & Tully. $4.40. Ginn 
A teachable, modern course, suitable for col- 


lege preparatory students. Introduces the concept 
of sets. Teacher's manual and answer book avail- 
able 


Mathematics to Use 

By Potter. Rev. ed. $4. Ginn 

Beginning course for non-academic students and 
also for more able students. Color spotlights prin- 
ciples, etc. Arithmetic plus business applications 
simple algebra: geometry for use Workbook, 
$1.72: Teacher’s Manual, $1.28 


Everyday General Mathematics 

By Betz & others. Rev. ed. Ginn 

Arithmetic, functional algebra, informal  ge- 
ometry, and elementary trigonometry. New ma- 
terial on averages, Roman numerals, trigonometry, 
and computing square root. Enlarged testing pro- 
gram, interesting use of color, new photographs 
Teacher’s Manual with answers to tests 


Analytic Geometry and an Introduction to 
Calculus 


By Schock & Warshaw 
A textbook fer gr. 12 


196C. $3.96. Prentice. 


Understanding Arithmetic 
By Reckless. 1960. $3.76. Prentice 
Remedial arithmetic for high school 


Fundamental Mathematics 
By Mallory & Skeen. 1960. $1.84. Prentice. 
Textbook in general mathematics 


Exploring Mathematics on Your Own 

By Johnson & Glenn. 1960. Price not. set. 
Webster 

Booklets for the interested student. Titles: Sets, 
Sentences, and Operations; Understanding Numer- 
ation Systems; Topology The Rubber Sheet 
Geometry; The Pythagorean Theorem; Invitation 
to Mathematics; Fun With Mathematics; Number 
Patterns; The World of Statistics; Short Cuts in 
Computing; The World of Measurement; Adven- 
tures in Graphing; All About Computing Devices. 


Plane Geometry and Supplements 

By Hart & others. $4. Heath 

Traditional basic course, with enrichment ma- 
terial from solid and analytic geometry. Key, 
teacher's manual, answer book, and tests avail- 
able. 


Fundamentals of Mathematics 

By Stein. Allyn & Bacon. 

Text and practice book (cloth or paper). For 
accelerated pupils, for a remedial program, or for 
individualized teaching in junior or senior high 


school. 


Basic Mathematics for High Schools 
By Thordarson & Adnerson. Allyn & Bacon. 


General, practical, applied, & consumer mathe- 
matics. 
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MUSIC 


Music Throughout the World 
By Cotton & Bradburn. 1960 
Birchard. 
For advanced students. Begins with American 
folk and popular music. New ed 


$3.30. Summy- 


A Story of Music 

By Barbour & Freeman 
Birchard 

Short history of music and composers 


1958. $2.85. Summy 


Music and Collections of Songs 


Following are some new or outstanding items 
from the catalog of Schirmer: 

Under the Willow Tree, by Menotti, 60 cents; 
Sound the Flute, by Blake, 60 cents; Arcady, by 
Clark, 60 cents; Ain’t Got Time to Die, by 
Johnson, 60 cents; Jn Youth and May, Housman; 
The Legend of the Violin, Blane, 90 cents; Col- 
lected Songs, Barber, $4; Fifty Selected Songs, 
by Brahms, $3.50; Thirty Songs by Debussy, 
$3.50; Fifty Songs, by Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Wolf & Strauss, $3.50; A New Anthol- 
ogy of American Song, $2. 


Choral Method 

By Scott. Four books, each 75 cents. Handy 
Folio. 

S.S.A., S.A.T.B., Two Part, S.A.B. Melodious 
songs taught by simple methods. Very successful 


The Well Trained Glee Club 

By Vandre. 35 cents. Handy-Folio. 

Studies in balance, enunciation, dynamics, at- 
tack and release, expression, staccato, and legato, 
intonation, tonal memory, rhythm training, voice 
training, and voice blending. 


Prentice-Hall Choral Series 

By Wilson & Ehret. Each $1.25. Prentice 

Book 1— SSA (1959); Book 2— SAB (1960) 
Book 3— SATB (1960); Book 4-— TTBB 
(1960). 

Choral collections for high school and 
college. 


junior 


Concert Time 


By Prens. $1.08. Ginn. 
Twelve songs (2, 3, or 4 part) 


The Girls’ Book 


By Pitts & others. $2.20. Ginn. 
Paper bound for girls’ choruses, containing 30 
songs in SSA. 


RELIGION 


Our Guest for Happiness 

By Rev. Wm. N. Novicky. Mentzer. 

Four books for grades 9-12 published before 
1959. Testbooks for each grade are now available 
at 15 cents each. 


SCIENCE 


Modern Physics 
By Dull & others. 1960 ed. $4.96. Holt. 
Stresses theoretical and mathematical physics. 
Includes concepts of displacement, orders of mag- 
nitude, scientific notation of numbers, atomic 
theory, wave motions, and alternating current 
electricity. 


Modern Biology 


Ed. by Brothers Kuntz & Dury, S.M. 1960 ed. 
$5.48. Holt. 

For a standard course in Catholic schools. Con- 
tains an Imprimatur and foreword on the rela- 
tionship between theology and biology. 


The Physical Sciences 


By Eby & others. 2nd rev. ed. $5.28. Ginn 

General course — astronomy, geology, physics, 
and chemistry. Recent developments in exploring 
space. Minimum of mathematics. Illustrated. 
Laboratory Guide, $2.20: Teacher’s Manual and 
Key available. 
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Fundamentals of Science 

By Taylor & Weisbruch. $3.72. Doubleday. 

A new and tested program in the theory of 
science. It will include: Textbook, laboratory 
manual, readings in science, testing program, and 
teacher’s manual and key. Ready in July, 1960 


Exploring Biology 
By Smith. $5.20. Harcourt. 
Teacher’s handbook, charts, and tests available 


Exploring Physics 
By Brinckerhoff & others. Rev. in 1959. $5.20. 
Harcourt. 
Laboratory 
helps available. 


manual, workbook, and _teacher’s 


Elements of Biology 

Rev. by Dodge. Allyn & Bacon. 

Includes vocations in biology and latest scien- 
tific research. 


Physics 

By the Physical Science Study Committee of 
Educational Services, Inc. Heath. 

The textbook and laboratory guide of this pro- 
gram will be available for fall of 1960 


Earth Science 

By Fletcher & Wolfe. $5.32. Heath. 

Gr. 9 & 10. Materials on International Geo- 
physical Year, earth satellites, jet stream, and 
theories of solar system formation. Teacher’s man- 
ual available. 


Science Problems 

By Beauchamp & others. Science Problems 3 
(gr. 9). Scott. 

An organized program. Teacher’s edition and 
workbook available. Revised edition. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Story of Nations 

By Rogers & others. 1960. Holt. 

From early man to the present. Nation by 
nation approach. New maps, charts, and pictures 


World Geography Today 
By Israel & others. 1960. $5.56. Holt. 
Emphasizes physical, social, economic, political, 
and cultural geography 


IX TO Xil 


BIOGRAPHY 


Blithe Genius 
By Malver. $2.95. Longmans. 


The career of the musician Rossini, for ages 
12-16. 


lives to Remember Series 

Recent additions to Putnam’s Lives to Remem- 
ber Series include: 

Madame Curie, by McKown, $2.50; Daniel 
Webster, by Seinberg, $2.50; Theodore Roosevelt, 
by Thomas, $2; Charles Stinmetz, by Thomas, 
$2.50; Abraham Lincoln, by Komroff, $2.50. The 
publishers classify these for ages 10-14. Published 
by Putnam. 


Thunder Rolling 


By Miller. $3. Putnam. 

Biography of Chief Joseph, the Nez Perce In- 
dian chief. Background information on _ early 
Western history. 


The Cardinal Stritch Story 
By Buehrle. $3.95. Bruce. 


Catherine of Siena 
By Giordani. $3.75. Bruce 


Edith Stein 


By Bordeaux. $3.50. Bruce. 
About the Jewish convert who became a nun 
and died in a Nazi gas chamber 





Hammond's Historical Atlas 


A handy reference for each student 
Hammond. 


50 cents 


Our World History 

By Black. $5.60. Ginn. 

In the tradition of Robinson, Breasted, Beard 
& Smith, it covers today’s history — outer space, 
common market, Euratom, cold war, awakening 
of Africa, Asia, the Middle East, and Latin 
America, etc. Workbook, $1.48, Teacher’s Manual 
$1.92. 


Christian Democracy Series 


Doubleday has announced the following sup 


plementary items to accompany its Christian 
Democracy Series: 
The Search for Democracy, by Kirwin, 86 


cents; The Building of the Human City, by Neill, 
94 cents; and a similar collection of readings in 
American National Problems which will be ready 
in May, 1960. 

A complete series of testing programs for the 
four books is now available: Man the Citizen, 
54 cents; Man and His History, 54 cents; Con 
ceived in Liberty, 66 cents; The Common Good 
66 cents. 


The Growth of America 


By Leibman & Young. $4.84. Prentice. 
American history for junior high school 


Building Your Life 


By Landis. 2nd ed., 1959. $3.80. Prentice 
A junior high school textbook in citizenship 


Our World Through the Ages 


By Platt & Drummond. 2nd ed., 1959. $5.56 
Prentice. 
A world history for high school 


The United States: A History 
By Steen. $4.68. Prentice. 
Economic and social history of the U. S 


United States History 

By Gavian & Hamm. $5.60. Heath. 

Balanced treatment with study aids for each 
chapter. Full-color illus. Teacher’s guide, pupil's 
study guide (with tests), and quiz book available 


Magruder’s American Government 


Rev. by McClenaghan. 1959. Allyn & Bacon 
American government text revised annually 


LIBRARY 





The Fathers and Doctors of the Church 
By Fr. Simmons. $4. Bruce. 
Lives of 30 saints who rank as ‘‘special.’’ 


life of Benedict XV 
By Fr. Peters. $4.50. Bruce 


Saint Jerome, Sage of Bethlehem 
By Mierow. $3.50. Bruce. 


The Thunder Maker 
By Lamers. $2. Bruce. 
Story of Thomas Meagher, an Irish crusader 


The Cardijn Story 

By de la Bedoyere. $2.75. Bruce. 

Story of the Young Christian Worker move 
ment and the priest who nurtured it. 
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Twice Called 


Ed. by Fr. Kane. $3.50. Bruce. 
Seventeen stories of nuns who were converts 


Umfundisi 
By Calkins, O.S.M. $3.75. Bruce. 
Story of a missionary in Zululand 


A Florentine Portrait: St. Philip Benizi 

By Wyndham Lewis. $3. Sheed. 

Life of a saint who was general of the Servite 
Order and escaped being Pope by running away 


The Creed in Slow Motion 

By Knox. $3. Sheed. 

A reprint of a popular book written for school 
girls 


A Liturgical Retreat 

By Howard, S.J. $3. Sheed. 

Baptism, Confirmation, and the Blessed Eucha 
rist considered as sacraments. 


Jean-Marie Vianney: The Curé of Ars 
By Trouncer. $3.95. Sheed. 


Saints Who Made History 
By Ward. 1960. $4.50. Sheed. 

From Clement, Ignatius, etc., to Patrick. Selec- 
tion of the Catholic Book Club. 


Madame Cure 
By Eve Curie. 50 cents. Pocket Books 


Pioneers for Christ 


By Burton. $2.95. Academy. 
Ten founders of religious congregations. Written 
for teenagers, but suitable also for adults. 


The Loveliest Flower 


By Burton. 1960. $2.95. Academy. 

Ten foundresses of religious congregations in 
companion to Pioneers for Christ, but addressed 
chiefly to teen-age girls. 


Man of Courage: Trudeau 
By Harrod. $2.95. Messner. 


Founder of America’s first tuberculosis sani- 
tarium. 


The Mel Ott Story 
By Shapiro. $2.95. Messner. 
Illustrated biography of a baseball hero 


He Went With Champlain 


By Kent. $3.50. Houghton 
A biography. 


Facts About the Presidents 
By Kane. $6. Wilson. 
Biographical data followed by 
tables. Portraits of the presidents. 


comparative 


St. Jerome and His Times 
By Steinmann. 1960. Fides. 


My Door Is Always Open 
By Huber. $3.50. Fides. 


Informal biography of Cardinal Lercaro of 
Bologna, Italy. 


Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier Statesman 
By Sievers, S.J. $6. University Publishers 


FICTION 


Prairie Venture 
By Jacks. $2.95. Bruce. 
Story of frontier life in Colorado. 


Twice-Told Tales and Other Short Stories 


By Hawthorne. 50 cents. Pocket Books. 
With introduction by Quentin Anderson of Co- 
lumbia University. 


Stories for Teen-Agers | 
Ed. by Burton & Mersand. $2.64. Globe. 
Twenty popular stories by favorite modern 
writers. High-school interest and 5-6 reading level 


Stories for Teen-Agers II 
Ed. by Burton & Mersand. $2.64. Globe. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


Twenty-two popular stories by favorite modern 
writers. High-school interest and 6-7 reading level. 


Stories for Today's Youth 

By Schleyen. $2.48. Globe. 

Twelve original short stories dealing with prob- 
lems of high school youth. Reading level gr. 4-5 


The Call of the Wild 
By Jack London. $2.20. Globe. 


Complete version, illus., glossary, map, and 
other aids. 


The Price of Liberty 
By Fenner. 1960. $3. Morrow 
Stories of the Revolution. Age 12 & up 


New “T” Books 

The Teen Age Book Club has issued the follow- 
ing 35 cent books during the school year 1958- 
59: 

The Prince and the Pauper, by Mark Twain; 
Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell; Mountain Pony 
and the Rodeo Mystery, by Henry Yarrow. 


New “T” Books 


The Teen Age Book Club has issued the follow- 
ing titles, at 25 cents each, during the school 
year 1958-59: 

Shag, by Thos. Hinkle; Prairie Colt, by Ste- 
phan Holt; Wild Horse Tamer, by Glenn Balch; 
Sorority Girl, by Anne Emery; The Golden Eagle 
Mystery, by Ellery Queen; Crosswords for Teen- 
agers, by Murray Rockowitz; To Tell Your Love, 
by Mary Stolz; Highpockets, by John Tunis; 
Lime Smasher, by Dick Friendlich; Here, Buster, 
by Archie Binns; Fifteen, by Beverly Cleary 


New “T” Books 


The Teen Age Book Club has announced the 
following titles for the spring of 1960: 

Hobby Horse Hill, by Lavinia Davis, 35 cents; 
Candy Stripers, by Lee Wyndham, 35 cents; and 
Blocade Runner, by Harold Heagney, 35 cents 


GUIDANCE 


Handbook of Job Facts 
Ed. by Branche. $3.95. Science Research As- 
sociates. 


Up-to-date charts of information on jobs in 
239 fields. 


Good Manners 
By Stephenson & Millett. 80 cents McKnight. 


Find a Career Series 

Late additions to Putnam’s career series include: 

Find a Career in Electronics, by West, $3; 
Journalism, by Parsons, $2.75; Photography, by 
Hood, $2.75; Advertising, by Coggswell, $2.75; 
Conservation, by Smith, $2.75; Medicine, by 
Starrett, $2.75; Finding a Career in a Changing 
World, by Westervelt, $2.75. Putnam. 


But With the Dawn Rejoicing 


By Kelly. $3. Bruce. 
Author is an invalid well known as a writer 
She answers the question of suffering. 





A Girl and Her Teens 

By Rohrbach. Cloth, $2.35; 
Bruce. 

A retreat master discusses adolescent problems 
including sin, sex, religion, and obedience. 


paper, $1.25 


The New American Guide to Colleges 
By Hawes. 75 cents. New Am. 


The Guidepost, A Religious Vocation 
Manual for Young Men 
By C.S.M.C. $1.75. Catholic U. 
Illustrated information about 106 
orders. 


religious 
Guide to the Catholic Sisterhoods in the U. S. 


By McCarthy (ed.). Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50 
Catholic U. 


Illustrated coverage of almost 500 orders of 
women. 


LITERATURE 


The Four Last Things 


Collected poems by Sister M. Madeleva. $4 
Macmillan. 


Collected Lyrics of Millay 
Collected Sonets of Millay 


By Millay. Two books, each 50 cents. Pocket 
Books 


MATHEMATICS 


Magic House of Numbers 
By Adler. 35 cents. New Am. 
Mathematical games, puzzles, and tricks. 


High-Speed Math Self-Taught 


By Meyers. 50 cents. Pocket Books. 
Short-cut methods with problems and answers 


Realm of Numbers 
By Asimor. $3. Houghton. 


Short, readable book on the use of numbers in 
science 


RELIGION 


The God-Man Jesus 
By dell’ Isola. $3.75. Bruce. 


Chronological life of Christ from the Kleist 
Lilly New Testament 


Age of Martyrs 
By Ricciotti. $4.95. Bruce. 
Age of persecution from historical documents 


Mary: Our Most Blessed Lady 
By Fr. Hophan. $4.75. Bruce. 
Life, prerogatives, and Catholic attitude 


This Is Your Tomorrow , . . And Today 


By Raymond, O.C.S.0. $3.95. Bruce. 
The Glorious Mysteries of the Rosary in prac- 
tical application. 


United for Separation 
By Creedon & Falson. $3.95. Bruce. 


Refutations of POAU assaults on Catholicism 
Documented. 


Virtues on Parade 


By Fr. Murphy. $2.95. Bruce. 
Practical guide for practicing the virtues — 
based on St. Thomas Aquinas, 


Christ and You 


By Madden, O.C.D. April, 1960. Bruce. 
Life of Christ for young people. Presents our 
Lord as a Hero for youth. 


it Is Paul Who Writes 


By Knox & Cox. $4.50. Sheed. 
The Acts of the Apostles and St. Paul’s Epistles 
with Father Cox’s commentary. Three maps. 


200 Gospel Questions and Inquiries 


By Basset, S.J. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $3.50. 
Sheed 


Extracts from the Gospels for study groups. 
The questions bring out the meaning. 
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The Bible in the Church 


By Vawter, C.M. Paper, 75 cents. Sheed 
The Pattern of Scripture 

By Jones & others. Paper, 75 cents. Sheed. 
Christ and the Christian 

By Gleason, S.J. $3. Sheed 

Making Christ the center of our lives, by a 
theologian of Fordham University 


The Last Hours of Jesus 


By Gorman, C.P. 1960. $3.95. Sheed 
Sinews of Love 
By Burke, S.J. $1.95. New Am 


Photographs of Jesuit Missions 


In Search of the Unknown God 

By Zundel. $3.50. Herder & Herder 

Gives a deep insight into the Faith to Cath 
olics and non-Catholics. Recommended by pub- 
lishers as ideal supplementary reading for advanced 
courses in catechetics. 


How the Catholic Church Is Governed 
By Scharp. 1960. $3. Herder & Herder. 
A clear, detailed explanation of the 

mental organization of the Church. 


govern- 


Saint Joseph and Daily Christian Living 
By Filas, S.J. $3.75. Macmillan 


Our Lady and the Mass 

By René Laurentin. $1.75. Macmillan 

Tr. by Dom. F. McHenry, O.S.B., of the work 
of a noted theologian. 


Recent Apparitions of Our Lady 


By Connor. 1960. $2.95. Academy. 


The Queen’s Portra:t 


By Sister Amatora, O.S.F 1960. $3.75 
Academy. 

The story of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
Miracle at Fatima 

By Hunermann. $3.95. Kenedy 

A new account of what happened 
Confession: Meaning and Practice 

By the Community of St. Severin. 1960. $3.50. 


Fides. 

Makes clear what the Church requires and the 
well-being of our souls demands. 
More Than Meany Sparrows 

By Trese. 1960. Paper, reprint. 

Guide to Christian living. 


Fides. 


The Faith Explained 
By Trese. 1960. Paper, reprint. Fides. 


Marriage Is Holy 
Ed. by Caffarel. 1960. Paper, reprint. Fides 
What They Ask About Morals 
By Msgr. Conway. 1960. Fides 
Completes a  question-and-answer 
problems of Modern Catholicism. 


triology on 


Key to the Missal 
By Ryan & Bouman. 1960. Fides. 


The Faith Explained 
By Trese. $5.95. Fides. 
Commentary of the Baltimore Catechism No. 3. 


Journey to Bethlehem 
By Dohen. $2.50. Fides. 


New Paulist Pamphlets 

The Paulist Press has introduced a new series 
of pamphlets for the child, the teenager, and the 
adult. Each 16 pp., 334 by 6 in., 10 cents. 

A Child’s Life of Jesus and A Child’s Life of 
Mary. are by Charlotte Beecher, a mother of 
nine children. Roma Rudd Turkel, the mother of 
three teenagers, has a group of booklets about the 
first four Commandments: Church Is For The 
Birds, Oh Damn!, Who’s Zoo in Church, and 
Whistle Bait. Martin Stevens gives the whys and 
why-nots of drinking in Why Drink?, and Roma 
Turkel writes on How to Keep Your Mental 
Health, 
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SCIENCE 


The Moon: Earth’s Natural Satellite 

By Branley. 1960. Illus. $3.50. Crowell. 

Moon travel, eclipses, motion, and orbits, tem- 
peratures, etc. Ages 10-16. 


How Things Work 
By Mann. 1960. Illus. $2.75. Crowell. 
Explanations of how common machines and 
devices work; e.g., a ball-point pen and a bicycle 
gearshift. Gr. 7-12. 


Satellites, Rockets, and Outer Space 
By Ley. 35 cents. New Am. 


The Stars: Steppingstones Into Space 
By Adler. 35 cents. New Am. 


Understanding Chemistry 
By Lessing. 50 cents. New Am. 


Adventures in Electrochemistry 


By Morgan. Illus. $3. Scribner. 
Communication: From Stone Age to Space Age 


By Neal. 1960. $3.50. Messner. 


Discoverer of the North Pole 

By Stafford. $3. Morrow. 

How Peary reached the North Pole. 
by his daughter. Ages 12 & up. 


Written 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


History of Western Civilization | 
By Neill & others. $6.75. Bruce. 
Western civilization to 17th century. 


History of Western Civilization Il 

By Neill & others. Feb., 1960. Bruce. 

From 1600 A.D. to the present. A college text 
for survey course, 


International Law 


By von Schushnigg. $6.95. Bruce. 
Mainsprings of Civilization 

By Huntington. 75 cents. New Am. 

Influence of geography and climate on the 
history of nations. 





A History of the Western World 
By Cheney. 50 cents. New Am. 
Survey from the Stone Age to the 20th century, 


The Origins of Oriental Civilization 
By Fairservis. 50 cents. New Am. 


Islam in Modern History 
By Smith. 50 cents. New Am. 


Rebels and Redcoats 


By Schee & Rankin. 75 cents. New Am. 
Eye-witness account of American Revolution 


The Greek Experience 

By Bowra. 50 cents. New Am. 

Greek Culture from Homer to the fall of 
Athens. Illus. 


Here Is Alaska 
By Stefansson. $3.50. Scribner. 
Rev. statehood ed. Industries, 
defense, travel. 


Cities, natives, 


America Begins 
By Dolgliesh. Illus. in color. $3. Scribner. 


New ed. of a popular picture history, with 
added material about the West and Southwest. 
Gr. 4-6. 


Dust on My Toes 
By Sister Maria Del Rey. $3.50. Scribner. 
Stories about the Maryknoll Sisters all over the 
world. 


The Irish Heritage 

By Curtayne. April, 1960. $3.95.. Kenedy. 

A short popular history of Ireland, from the 
gods and heroes of the Celts to modern times. 
Illustrated. 


American History at a Glance 
By Smelser. $1.50. Barnes & Noble. 
A summary. 


American Historical Documents 
By Syrett. 1960. $2.25. Barnes & Noble 


History of the U. S. Since 1865 
By Krout. New ed. $1.50. Barnes & Noble 


Political Thought: New Ideas 


By Abbo. $5.75. Newman. 
Key books and theories of 
thinkers. 


major political 


FOR REFERENCE 


GENERAL REFERENCE 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 

15 volumes. F. E. Compton & Co. 

Standard encyclopedia for elementary and high 
schools. Articles suit reading abilities at various 
grade levels. Well illustrated. Fact-Index indexes 
text and pictures. Continuously revised. 


Britannica Junior 

Ed. & published by Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., in association with the University of Chi- 
cago and its Laboratory School. 15 volumes; 7,403 
pages; 9700 illustrations (1398 in full color). 
Alphabetically arranged with separate index and 
atlas volume. Designed especially for children in 
elementary and junior high grades. Revised and 
enlarged annually. Teaching aids available. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Ed. & published by Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., in association with the Universities of Chi- 
cago, Oxford, Cambridge, and London. 24 vol- 
umes, including index atlas; 27,357 pages; more 
than 38,000,000 words; 25,042 illustrations. A 
survey of universal knowledge, revised at the 
rate of 7,000,000 words per year. Book of the 
Year annual (more than 1,000,000 words) covers 
significant data and events of each year. 


Collier's Encyclopedia 
1960 ed. March, 1960. 20 vols. List price: 
$239; to schools & libraries: $169. Collier. 
Features latest coverage in science, biography, 


and literature. A currently edited and continuously 
revised major indexed reference work. 400,000 
text index entries, well illustrated. Reviewed favor- 
ably in June, 1959, Catholic Library World. 


Collier's Encyclopedia Year Book 


1960. Maroon library binding. 800 pp. List 
price: $10; to schools & libraries: $7. Collier. 


The Book of Knowledge 

Ed. by Lowell Martin. 20 vols. $139.50; school 
& library discount: 334 %. Grolier. 

Curriculum related reading and reference: es- 
pecially strong in elementary science and in char- 
acter building material. Widely used in Catholic 
schools. 


The World Book Encyclopedia 


Ed. by J. Morris Jones (editor-in-chief). 1959 
ed. $129 to $169. Field Enterprises. 

A standard reference set for schools and libraries 
which has been a favorite of Catholic teachers 
for many years. Continuously revised. Single al- 
phabet arrangement. More than 20,000 illustra- 
tions (some 3000 in color). More than 1350 maps 
in black and white and color. Articles pertaining 
to Catholic doctrine have been authenticated by 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 


Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionaries 


Latest editions of: Beginning Dictionary (gr. 
4); Junior Dictionary (gr. 5-6); Advanced Junior 
Dictionary (gr. 7-9). Scott. 
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Dictionary of American-English Usage 
By Nicholson. 75 cents. New Am. 


Words of Science 

By Asimov. $5. Houghton. 

Informal study of the roots and histories of 
hundreds of scientific terms. 


Diccionario Del Idioma Espanol 
Ed. by Williams. 50 cents. Pocket Books. 
An all Spanish dictionary. 


Mondadori’s Italian-English and English- 
Italian Dictionary 


Ed. by Tedeschi & Fantonetti. 50 cents. Pocket 
Books. 


The Catholic Periodic Index 


Ed. by Sprug. Quarterly, cumulated biannually. 
Priced on service basis. C.L.A. 

A complete author and subject index of 100 
periodicals, American and foreign; and of signifi- 
cant articles from an additional 100 periodicals. 


Guide to Reference Books 
By Winchell. April, 1960. $3.75. A.L.A. 


Guide to American Catholic History 
By Ellis. 1959. Paper, $2.50. Bruce. 
A bibliography for the serious student. 


Directory of Catholic Facilities for Exceptional 
Children in the U. S. 
1959. $2.75. N.C.E.A. 


Directory of Catholic Elementary Schools 
in the U. S. 
1959. $3.50. N.C.E.A. 


The Complete College Entrance Book 
By Wechsler & others. 2 vols., each $1.95; 
combined in one vol., $3.50. Barnes & Noble. 


Christian Life Calendar 


By Msgr. Dailey & Fr. Kolanda. $1. Bruce. 
Liturgy of the day and a thought for the day. 
For home, schoolroom, and choirloft. 


The Mass and the Roman Rite 
By Jungmann, S.J., Tr. by Brunner, C.SS.R. 
Abridgment and revision by Riepe. $10. Benziger. 


1960 National Catholic Almanac 


Ed. by Felician A. Foy, O.F.M. Cloth, $2.75. 
Doubleday. 


The 56th ed. of a complete, up-to-date, brief 
summary of Catholic information and news. 


Externals of the Catholic Church 
By Sullivan (Rev. by O’Leary). $4.50. Kenedy. 
A long accepted standard handbook of Catholic 
usage, newly revised. 


MAPS AND GLOBES 


Hammond's Wall Atlases 
Clear Relief Wall Atlas. $19.95; Comparative 
Wall Atlas, $17.95; American History Wall Atlas, 
$18.95; World History Wall Atlas, $19.95. 
These collections, pub. by Hammond, are as- 
sembled in permanent containers to be removed 
and hung when needed. 


Hammond Advanced Reference Atlas 

$3.50. Hammond. 

Student Atlas for social studies in high school. 
A map panorama of historical past and present. 


Historical Atlas 


By Shepherd. $15. Barnes & Noble. 
The 8th revised and enlarged edition. 


Machine-Made Globes 
Political and physical-political 
$21.50 — $32.50. Nystrom. 


16-in. globes. 


Canada and St. Lawrence Seaway Map 

New physical-political map of Canada, plus 
enlarged, detailed presentation of St. Lawrence 
Seaway, colored politically. 52 by 72 in., in 
spring roller mounting. 1959. $16.75. Nystrom. 


Raised Relief Giobe 

A 12-in. globe with raised relief surface, plus 
pictorial relief map. New Rota-Gyro mounting. 
1959. $29.75. Nystrom. 


Polar World Map 


New political map, includes major transporta- 
tion routes, communication networks, U. S. im- 
ports and exports, and an insert showing the 24 
world time zones. 50 by 38 in., in spring roller 
mounting. 1959. $14.50. Nystrom. 


Graph Charts 

A new Polar Coordinate Chart is now available 
in Nystrom’s Chalkboard Outline series. 52 by 
48 in. Available singly or in combination with 
Rectangular Coordinate Chart. Nystrom. 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


Sears List of Subject Headings 


By Frick. 8th ed. $5. Wilson. 
For small and medium-size libraries. Applicable 
classification numbers suggested. 


The School Library at Work 


By Woffard. $3.50. Wilson. 
Principles and routine for school 
Sample forms, cards, etc. 


librarians. 


Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools 
By Spengler. 3rd ed. 1960. $2. A.L.A. 
Balanced collection of 1000 books and maga- 

zines for gr. 6-8. Annotations, cataloging and 

buying information. 


Standards for School Library Programs 
Feb., 1960. $2. A.L.A. 


Use Your Library 
By Evans & Dennis. A filmstrip of 81 frames, 
35mm. $6. A.L.A. 


Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades 

By Mathes & Snow. 1960. $2. A.L.A. 

The 7th ed. of a balanced collection of 1000 
in-print books and magazines from kindergarten 
to gr. 8. Annotations, cataloging and buying in- 
formation, grade level, etc. Emphasis on books 
in science and useful arts. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


Richer by Asia 

By a committee of the young and adult services 
division of the American Library Association 
$1.25. A.L.A. 

Bibliography of adult books for young people 
as a guide in conducting programs on under- 
standing Asia. 


Proceedings, 35th Annual Conference 

Ed. by Trezza & Riordan. $2.75. C.L.A. 

All speeches at the 1959 conference. Includes 
15 papers on elementary and high school subjects. 


Suggestions for an Elementary School Library 
Compiled by elementary school libraries section 


of C.L.A. 25 cents. C.L.A. 
A nucleus for a larger book. Not annotated. 


The CLA Handbook and Membership Directory 
Ed. by Trezza & Riordan. $10. C.L.A. 


Parish Library Manual 

By parish library section of the C.L.A. $1. 
C.L.A. 

To help the non-professional to organize and 
operate a parish library. Includes a list of sug- 
gested books for first purchase. 


Basic Reference Books for Catholic High 
Schools 
Ed. by Sr. Naomi, S.C. $1. C.L.A 
Annotated list for first purchase. 





Tombrock Junior College of the 
Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception at Paterson, N. J., 
observed Catholic Book Week, 1959, 
with an exhibit and lecture for the 
student Sisters. The 1959 program 
featured English Catholic authors. 
The 1960 program will be centered 
on French Catholic writers. 


The Catholic Book List 
Ed. by Sr. Reynoldine, O.P. Annual $1. C.L.A. 
Annotated list of outstanding books published 
during the past year. A guide to the reading oi 
Catholics. 


Books in Print 1959 

Index of 270,000 books by author, title. Full 
information about publisher, price, etc. $17.50 
net. Bowker. 


Good Reading 
Ed. by Weber. $4. Bowker. 
Annotated guide to 2000 significant titles. 


Growing Up With Science Books 1959 
List of 200 books, annotated and arranged by 
age and subject. $3.35 for 100 copies. Bowker. 


Subject Guide to Books in Print 1959 
About 100,000 books; 25,000 or more headings 
with cross references. $17.50 net. Bowker. 


Recommended Children’s Books of 1958-59 
Junior Libraries’ reviews. $2. net. 40 per cent 
off for 5 or more copies. Bowker. 
Arranged under age groups. 


Growing Up With Books 1959 

List of 250 children’s books arranged by age 
and subject. Old and new; classic and contem- 
porary titles. $3.35 for 100 copies. Bowker. 


Best Books for Children 1960 

Ed. by Mary Turner from the office of Library 
Journal. $2. net. 40 per cent off on 5 or more 
copies. Bowker. 

List of 3300 juveniles arranged by grade and 
subject; also adult books for young people. 


Children’s Books Too Good to Miss 

By May Hill Arbuthnot. 1960. $1.25. The 
Press of Western Reserve University, 2040 Adel- 
bert Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Books for Brotherhood 

A 12-page folder listing selected books published 
from Oct. 1958, to July, 1959, inclusive, which 
are outstanding for the promotion of intergroup 
relations. Classified for adults, young people, and 
children. Distributed free by The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 43 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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GUIDANCE 


Studying Social Relationships in the Class- 
room: Sociometric Methods for the Teacher 

By Thorpe & others. 1959. $1. Science Re- 
search Associates. 


Group Techniques in the Classroom 


By Cladwell. 1960. Science Research Associates. 
Classroom guidance techniques for elementary 
teachers. 


Preparing Students for College 

By SRA Guidance Service. 1959. $1.50. Science 
Research Associates. 

Guiding students of gr. 7-10 to prepare for 
college. 


If You're Not Going to College 

By Spiegler & Hamburger. 1959. $1.60. Science 
Research Associates. 

Guiding the high school student who will not 
go to college. 


Practical Programs for the Gifted 
By Kough. 1960. Science Research Associates 


Guidance Testing 
By Froehlich & Hoyt. 1959. $4.75. Science 
Research Associates. 


Parents’ Role in Vocations 
By Poage, C.P. & Treacy. $2.95. Bruce. 


Counselling the Catholic 

By Hagmaier, C.S.P. & Gleason, S.J. $4.50 
Sheed. 

A practical manual. For priests, teachers, and 
parents. Called the first book of its kind in 
English. 


What Catholic Girls Should Know About 
Marriage 

By Rev. F. X. Dietz. 1960. Paper. Fides. 

A marriage preparation course for high school 
girls. 


Accent on Purity 
By Haley, C.S.C. 1960. Paper, reprint. Fides. 
Fifth Ed. of illustrated guide to sex education 


What They Ask About Marriage 


By Msgr. Conway. 1959. Paper, reprint. $1.95 
Fides. 


Training for Leadership 
By Giese. 1959. $2.95. Fides. 


The Fundamentals of Catholic Action 
By Perrin, O.P. 1959. Paper. $1.25. Fides 


Basic Guidance Kit 

From Science Research Associates you can get 
the Basic Guidance Kit for $25. It is a collection 
of books and booklets priced at a total of more 
than $50, but sold as the Kit together at $25. 


PROFESSIONAL 


Teaching Liturgy in Schools 
By Mother Emmanual, C.S.A. 1959. Paper, 
$1.50. Fides. 


Speech Therapy 
By Daley & Pritchett. $3.25. Catholic U. 
Speech therapy as a part of special education 
and rehabilitation. 


Catholic Art Education 


By Sister Esther, S.P. (ed.). $2.95. Catholic U. 
Emphasis on new trends in art, especially for 
secondary schools. 


Music Teaching Techniques 


By Werder (ed.). $2.95. Catholic U. 
New approaches and special problems in elemen- 
tary and high schools. 


Let’s Teach Music 
By Timmerman. $4. Summy-Birchard. 
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FOR TEACHERS 


A professional book for teachers and student 
teachers. 

Other recent books published by Summy- 
Birchard are: Art of Bassoon Playing, by Spencer, 
$3.50; Art of Clarinet Playing, by Stein, $3.50: 
Clarinet Class, by Phillips, $2.50. 


Guiding Children’s Growth Through Music 


By McMillan. $4. Ginn. 
For classes in methods and for classroom and 
music teachers. 


Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting 
By Musselman & Hanna. 1960. Gregg. 


Teacher's Guide for Remedial Reading 
By Kottmeyer. 1959. $3. Webster. 


Schools and the Means of Education 

By Nutting. 1959. $2.95. Fides. 

A professor makes some challenging statements 
about modern education. 


Love or Constraint 

By Oraison. $3.75. Kenedy. 

For Catholic parents and teachers. Author has 
degrees in theology and medicine. Attention to 
psychological evolution of the child and adolescent. 


Challenge of the Retarded Child 


By Sister M. Theodore, O.S.F. $3.95. Bruce. 
Author is a psychologist with 30 years of ex- 
perience with retarded children. 





Handbook of Catholic Adult Education 


By Sr. Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. $1.35. Bruce. 
Accounts of Catholic activities and list of or- 
ganizations. 


Smile at Your Own Risk 
By McGloin, S.J. $2.95. Bruce 
Jesuit high school education. 


As Stars for All Eternity 


Ed. by Brother Francis Patrick, F.S.C. $3.75. 
Bruce. 
Meditations for teachers by Christian Brothers. 


Christian Education: Our Commitments and 
Our Resources 


Proceedings and Addresses of the 56th annual 
meeting of the N.C.E.A. $2.25. N.C.E.A. 


Your Parish School 


By Chiodini & Felknor. 25 cents. Ave Maria 
Press. 

A Handbook for Parents, The part of teacher 
and principal would be to arrange to have a copy 
of the booklet put into the hands of each parent. 


Guide for Religious Administrators 
By Hoffer. 1959. $4.50. Bruce. 


Maria Montessori: Her Life and Work 
By Standing. Illus. $5.25. Academy. 





The image Industries 
By Lynch, S.J. $3. Sheed. 
A book that has brought forth much comment 


Christianity in Art 
By Getlein. 1959. Illus. $4.50. Bruce. 


How Church and State relationships are mir 
rored in religious art. 


Preface to Scientific Psychology 
By McCall. $1. Bruce. 


Psychology and the Cross 

By Canon Carter. $3. Bruce. 

The Church’s teaching and the scientific the 
ories of psychology. 


A History of Ancient Philosophy 

By Brady. $5. Bruce. 

First of 3 vols. Ancient thinkers from Orientals 
to Greeks, Arabs, and Jews of Middle Ages. 


History of Philosophy I! 
By Hirschberger. $9.50. Bruce 
From Renaissance to present 


Readings in the Philosophy of Nature 
By Karen, C.S.Sp. $2.25. Newman. 


Readings in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy 
By Collins. $2.50. Newman. 


The Right to Learn 

By Glenn MacCracken. $4.50. Regnery. 

The Newcastle experiment in reading in the 
primary grades 


RELIGION 


Convent Readings and Reflections 
By Hagspiel. $4.25. Bruce. 
A retreat master talks to Sisters 


Stir Up the Fire 
By Weikl, S.J. $4.50. Bruce 
A study of the priesthood. 


Pride — Thief of the Holocaust 


By Fr. Doyle. $3.75. Bruce. 
An examination for religious. 


The Sacred Heart 


By Dachauer, S.J. $4.25. Bruce 
Developed from Haurietis Aquas. 


Bold Encounter 


By Rohrbach, 0.C.D. $3.95. Bruce 
Biography of St. John of the Cross. 


Life of Union With Mary 
By Fr. Neubert. $4.95. Bruce. 
The dogmatic basis and the methods 


Praying in Public 
By Fr. Murphy. $1.25. Bruce. 
Invocations and benedictions for all occasions 


Heirs of St. Teresa of Avila 


By Nevin. $3.25. Bruce. 
What Happened to Carmel after the death of 
St. Teresa. 


Introducing the Old Testament 


By Moriarty, S.J. $4.50. Bruce. 
Fifteen Biblical persons demonstrate how God 
was preparing men for the hour of fulfillment 


Graces of the Risen Christ 
By Wuellner, S.J. $3.50. Bruce 


Mary vs. Lucifer 
By Gallery. $3.50. Bruce. 


The General Councils of the Church 
By Fr. Murphy. $3.25. Bruce. 


A Daily Thought for Lent 
By Fr. Herbst. $1.25. Bruce. 


An idea from the Mass of the day suggests the 
thought. 


To Calvary With Christ 


By Fr. Buetow. $1.25. Bruce. 
Seven sets of meditations on the Stations of 
the Cross. 
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Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism 

Early 1960 volume of this series, published by 
Hawthorn, includes: What Is Canon Law, by 
Metz (Jan.), $2.95; What Is An Angel?, by 
Regamey (Jan.), $2.95; Sacred Languages, tr. 
by Tester (Feb.), $2.95; Religious Orders of Men, 
by Canu (Feb.), $2.95; The Book of Mary, by 
Rops (March), $4.95 


A Trappist Writes Home 
Ed. by Sr. Myron, O.S.B. Fall, 1960. Bruce. 
Letters which a Trappist abbot wrote home 
from entrance into the monastery to his death 


Nullity of Marriage 

By Sheed. $3. Sheed 

New ed. rewritten for American readers. Dis- 
cusses many famous nullity cases. Few under 
stand how Church law differs from civil law. 


The Mystical Body and Its Head 
By Robt. H. Benson. 75 cents. Sheed 
A difficult doctrine clarified 


A Book of Heresies 


By Cozens. 75 cents. Sheed. 
Main heresies, ancient and modern 


Approach to Prayer 

By van Zeller, O.S.B. $2.50. Sheed. 

A companion to Approach to Penance. Choice 
of Thomas More Book Club and Spiritual Book 
Associates. 


The Pattern of the Roman Liturgy 

By Peil. 1960. $5. Herder & Herder. 

A handbook for teachers. Treats the nature of 
liturgy, teaching of liturgy of the Mass, the 
sacraments, and the sacramentals 


Ecumenical Councils in the Catholic Church 

By Jedin. 1960. $4. Herder & Herder. 

Author is known for his History of the Council 
of Trent. His new book is an historical survey 
based on research in the Vatican archives. 


Handing on the Faith 


By Jungmann, S.J. $6.50. Herder & Herder. 
A Manual of Catechetics, a modern way of 
teaching the Faith. 


Introduction to the New Catechism 
By Fischer. 1960. $2.50. Herder & Herder. 


A Key to the Apocalypse 


By Msgr. Culleton. $1.50. Academy. 
Concentrates on the text itself. ‘Contains 
valuable insights and warnings.” 


Father Connell Answers Moral Questions 
By Connell, C.SS.R. $3.95. Catholic U. 


Readings in Catholic Church History 


Vol. I: From Pentecost to the Protestant 
Revolt. Ed. by Barry, O.S.B. Cloth, $7.50; 
paper, $3.75. Newman. 

Primary source material. Ready in Feb., 1960. 


Mary in Our Life 


By Most. Rev. in 1959 by the author. $4.50 
Kenedy. 

Co-ordinates and integrates the dogmatic truths 
behind devotion to Mary with a solid unsenti- 
mental application to the soul. 


God Speaks 


Themes of Theology, Vol. 1. Tr. & ed. by 
Murchland, C.S.C. $3.95. Fides. 
On the themes of the Old Testament. 


God Among Men 


Themes of Theology, Vol. 2. Tr. by Murchland, 
C.S.C. $4.50. Fides. 


On the great themes of the New Testament. 


We and the Holy Spirit 


By Grandmaison, S.J. Paper, reprint. $1.75. 
Fides. 


Spiritual guidance for teachers and other apos- 
tolic workers. 


Growth or Decline? 


By Cardinal Suhard. 1960. Paper, reprint. 
Fides. 
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Famous pastoral letter on the state of the 
Church in the modern world. 


The Living Parish 

By Ward, C.S.C. $3.95. Fides 

Parishes in U.S.A. Liturgical renewal, racial 
integration, adult education, Catholic Action, etc 


Christians in a Changing World 
By Geaney, O.S.A. $3.95. Fides. 


On the Way to God 


By Sr. Jane Marie, O.P. & V. J. Giese. Paper, 
$1.35. Fides. 


Evidence for Our Faith 


By Cavanaugh. Rev. $3. Notre Dame 
Textbook in apologetics for college 


The Early Liturgy 
By Jungmann, S.J. $5.75. Ave Maria 


Roads to Rome 
Ed. by O’Brien. 1960. $3.50. Ave Maria 


Roman Catholicism and the American Way 
of Life 
Ed. by McAvoy. 1960. $4.50. Ave Maria 


Doctrine and Poetry 

By Huppé. $6. University Publishers. 

An original inquiry into the direct and indirect 
influence of St. Augustine’s writings on Caedmon’s 
“Hymn” and other Old English poems. 


Man’‘s Approach to God 
By Maritain $2.50. University Publishers. 
Discussion of two pre-philosophical approaches 
to God—through art and poetry, and through 
moral experience. 


Prayer and Poetry 
By White. $2.50. University Publishers 


The Wisdom of St. Anselm 
By Phelan. $2.50. University Publishers 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


General Sociology 
By Timasheff & others. $5.50. Bruce. 
Completely re-written edition of a fundamental 
college textbook 


The Communist Persuasion 

By Winance, O.S.B. $3.95. Kenedy. 

How Chinese Communists impose their system, 
by a missionary who underwent brain-washing. 


The College Reading Series 

New Books pub. by Newman. 

Readings in the History of Western Civilization, 
Ed. by Neill. 2 vols.; Readings in Sociology, Ed. 
by Zahn; Readings in Economics, Ed. by Mul- 
cahy, S.J. 


Vatican Diplomacy 

By Graham, S.J., $7.50. Princeton U. 

The author, Rev. Robt. A. Graham, S.J., asso- 
ciate editor of America, has written a careful 
appraisal, based on extensive research in foreign 
ministry archives in Rome, Paris, London, Vienna, 
Munich, Brussels, and Berlin. 


Law and Diplomacy 

By Corbett. $6. Princeton U. 

For students of international affairs. The role 
of legal reasoning in international diplomacy. 


The Image of Man 


Ed. by Fitzsimons & others. $6. Ave Maria. 
Some of the best essays which appeared in the 
first 20 years of The Review of Politics. 


The Congress Founds the Navy 
By Smelser. $5. Notre Dame. 


What America Stands For 

Ed. by Kertesz & Fitzsimons. $4.75. Notre 
Dame. 

Meaning of contemporary America in political, 
social, and cultural fields. 


Diplomacy in a Changing World 

Ed. by Kertesz & Fitzsimons. $7.50. Notre 
Dame. 

The resources and problems of diplomacy 


Freedom and Reform in Latin America 
Ed. by Pike. $6. Ave Maria. 


The Russian Revolution and Religion 


Ed. by Szczesniak. $6.75. Notre Dame 
Documentary material, 1917-1925 


Ethics and the Social Sciences 
Ed. by Ward, C.S.C. $3.25. Ave Maria 


Soviet Policy Toward the Baltic States 

By Tarulis. $5.50. Ave Maria. 

How the Baltic States were overpowered and 
annexed to the Soviet Union, 1917-1940. 


California, A State of Grace 


By Most Rev. M. J. Guilfoyle. $3.75. Academy 
A witty and learned history of a state 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


New Dramatic Material 

The following new dramatic material is avail- 
able from Eldridge. 

The Extra Angel, by Quick & Fluckey, $1.25 
(for Christmas). Jr. or Sr. H.S 

Three Pink Leprechauns, by Quick & Fluckey, 
$1.25. Jr. or Sr. H.S., operetta 

Commencement Is Here!, by Sumerau. $1. 
Commencement collection of salutatories, valedic- 
tories, etc. 

Topnotch Entertainments for Kindergarten & 
Primary, by various authors. $1. Short plays is 
rhymes, recitations, etc. 

"Round the Year Plays for the Grades, by 
various authors. $1. Special days and occasions 


Let’s Listen to a Story 

By Lilian Okun. $3.50. Wilson 

Radio adaptations of 16 children’s stories on 
Station WMCA, with an introduction by the 
author-producer of the program. 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

Primary I, pkg., $5.30; Primary I], $6.80; 
Elementary (gr. 3-4), $6.80; Intermediate (gr. 
5-6), $9.50; Advanced (gr. 7-9), $9.50. Prices 
are for packages of 35 tests 

Covers skills in reading, arithmetic, and lan- 
guage; and, at gr. 5-9, in science and _ social 
studies. 


Purchase Guide for Programs in Science, 
Mathematics, Modern Foreign Languages 


By Council of Chief State School Officers 
$3.95. Ginn. 


Guide for administering Natl. Defense Educa 
tion Act. Purchase of material and apparatus. 


Teaching the Catholic Catechism 

By Goldbrunnner. 3 vol. Each, $1.65. 1959 
& 1960. Herder & Herder. 

These 3 volumes are teacher’s aids by the 
eminent expert, Josef Goldbrunner, Ph.D., who 
recently conducted a popular series of lectures on 
catechetics at the University of Notre Dame 


Teaching the Social Studies: A Guide to 
Better Citizenship 

By Adams. $6. Ginn. 

Practice and theory. Defines and clarifies unit 
plans and procedures. Offers specific techniques, 
examples, and instructive pictures. 


Benedictine Contributions to Church 
Architecture 


By Conant. $2.25. University Publishers 


Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism 
By Panofsky. $4.50. University Publishers. 


The Real Robert Louis Stevenson and Other 
Critical Essays by Francis Thompson 
Ed. by Connolly, S.J. $10.50. University Pub 


The Pearl 


By Sr. M. Vincent Hillmann. $5. University 
Publishers, 

A full, literal translation of the anonymous 
14th century poem with an interpretation. 
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LIST OF PUBLISHERS 


The following publishers have submitted titles 
which are included in the foregoing list of books, 
or they have advertisements in this issue of the 
CaTHOLIc ScHOOL JOURNAL. 

The abbreviation used to designate a publisher 
precedes the publisher’s full name and address. 
If the publisher has an advertisement in this issue 
the abbreviation is set in Boldface Type, otherwise 
in Light Italics. See index to advertisers on 
page 121. 


Academy — Academy Guild Press, 2429 Pine St., 
Fresno 3, Calif. 
All Saints Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 


20, N. Y. 

Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 150 Tremont St., Boston 
11, Mass. 

A.L.A.— American Library Association, 50 East 


Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 

The Art Craft Play Co., Box 1830, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Barnes & Noble — Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narraganset St., Chicago 
39, Ill. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria 3, Ill. 

Benziger — Benziger Brothers, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Bowker —R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Bruce — The Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Catholic Book Publishing Co., 257 W. 17th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Catholic Ed.— Catholic Education Press, 620 
Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 
Catholic Periodical Index, 301 Mullen Library, 
Cath. Univ. of Am., Washington 17, D. C. 
Catholic U.— Catholic University of America 
Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 

Re. es ees 

C.L.A.—Catholic Library Association, Villanova 
University, Villanova, Pa. 

Childrey’s Press, Jackson & Racine Sts., Chicago 
7 3a, 

Collier — P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 640 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

Compton F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Coward — Coward-McCann, Ine., 210 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Crowell —_ Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Madison 


John Day — The John Day Co., Inc., 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 

Doubleday — Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

The Drama Shop, 109 Fourteenth St., N.W., 
Mason City, Iowa. 


210 Madi- 


Eldridge 
Ohio. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


-Eldridge Publishing Co., Franklin, 


North Michigan 


Fides — Fides Publishers, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Field Enterprises — Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill. 


Ginn — Ginn & Co., Park Square, Boston 17, 
Mass. 
Globe — Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New 


York 10, N. Y. 
Gregg — Gregg Publishing Division of 
Hill Book Co. (See McGraw.) 


McGraw- 


Grolier — The Grolier Society, Inc., 2 West 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Hammond —C. S. Hammond & Co., 515 Valley 
St., Maplewood, N. J. 

Handy-F olio — Handy-Folio Music Co., 2821 


North 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
Harcourt — Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 750 
Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y. 

Hawthorn — Hawthorn Books, Inc., 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Heath — D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Herder & Herder — Werder and Herder, Inc., 7 
West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Holt —Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Houghton — Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7, Mass. 


70 «Fifth 


Kenedy — P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Lippincott —J. B. Lippincott Co., East Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Longmans — Longmans, Green & Co., 

40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


119 W. 


McCormick — McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., 
Inc., Wichita, Kans. 

McKay — David McKay Co., 119 West 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 

McKnight — McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Co., 109 Market St., Bloomington, II. 

Macmillan — The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Mentzer — Mentzer, Bush & Co., 330 Cermak Rd., 
Chicago 16, Ill. 

Merrill — Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1300 
Alum Creek Dr., Columbus 16, Ohio. 

Messner — Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Morrow — William Morrow & Co., 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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NCEA — National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, 1785 Massachussetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

New Am.— The New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 
385 es Es 

Newman — The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 

Noble & Noble — Noble and Noble, Publishers, 
Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 

Notre Dame — University of Notre Dame Press, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Nystrom — A. J. Nystrom & Co., 3333 Elston 
Ave., Chicago 18, IIl. 


Palmer Palmer Method of Handwriting — A. 
N. Palmer Co., 902 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5, Ill., and 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 19, 
Ns Ys 

Pflaum Geo. A. Pflaum, Publishers, Inc., 38 
W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Pitman — Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 West 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Pocket Books — Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

Prentice Prentice-Hall, Inc., Route 9W, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. 

Princeton U. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. 5. 

Putnam G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Readers Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Regnery — Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


St. Anthony—St. Anthony Guild Press, 508 
Marshall St., Paterson 3, N. J. 

Salesian Missions, 148 Main St., New Rochelle, 
. 

Schirmer — G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Scott — Scott, Foresman, & Co., 433 East Erie 
St., Chicago 11, IIl. 

Scribner — Charles Scribner’s 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Seraphic — The Seraphic Press, 1501 South Lay- 
ton Blvd., Milwaukee 15, Wis. 

Sheed — Sheed & Ward, Inc., 64 University Place, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Silver Burdett Co., Park Ave. & Columbia Rd., 
Morristown, N. J. 


Grand 


Sons, 597 Fifth 





Summy-Birchard Publishing Co., 
Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


1834 Ridge 


Teen Age Book Club, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


University Publishers, Inc., 59 East 54th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Viking — The Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Warp Publishing Co., Minden, Nebr. 
Webster — Webster Publishing Co., 
Ave., St. Louis 26, Mo. 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 161 

Chicago 11, IIl. 
Wilson — The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 


World — World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


1154 Reco 


E. Grand Ave., 


Zaner-Bloser Co., 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, 
Ohio. 





Pros and Cons for Loyalty Oath 


It is an honor for students to sign a 
loyalty oath, according to Sister Mary 
Medeleva, C.S.C., well-known poet, edu- 
cator, and president of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, Ind. Calling patriotism 
an old-fashioned virtue, but an absolute 
one, she continued, referring to St. Mary’s 
and its students, “The college has been 
proud to present the oath of allegience 
and the accompanying affadavit to these 
students.” As for the affadavit, Sister 
Madeleva expressed belief that it some- 
what restricts freedom of belief and for 
this reason, probably it will be repealed 
by Congress. Twenty-two students from 
St. Mary’s College have made loans total- 
ing $19,305 for the year ending in 1959. 

Taking another point of view is Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, who stated that he 
favors repeal of the non-Communist affi- 
davit and believes that a standard oath, 
such as is taken by public officials, is 
sufficient. He is opposed to singling out 
any group of citizens for an oath. 

An unnamed nun, as reported in The 
Register, Duluth diocesan newspaper, who 
is a college educator, said that the loyalty 
oath required of students “shows a weak- 
ness in the U. S. itself. No mother should 
require a loyalty oath of her children.” 

Others hold that no Communist bent on 
the overthrow of the United States will 
have qualms in perjuring himself and so 
the oath is useless. But it is objected that 
civil penalties might deter him if his 
conscience does not. 


Vatican Film Library Established 


A Vatican film library has been estab- 
lished by Pope John XXIII. The library 
will be under the direction of the Pontifical 
Commission for Motion Pictures, Radio, 
and Television. The group’s president is 
Archbishop Martin J. O’Connor, rector 
of the North American College, Rome. 
Newsreels, documentaries, art films, and 
television kinescopes will take their place 
as historical documents along with the 
vast collection of books and ancient manu- 
scripts of the famed Vatican Library. 

The new library will deal mainly with 
the preservation of films about the life of 
the Church. These will include films on the 
popes, their representatives and Church ad- 
ministration; the apostolic, charitable and 
cultural activities of the Church, and re- 
ligion throughout the world. Films on art 
and culture in general will also come 
within the library’s scope. 
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TORO 


Park Special’ 
» makes molehills 
out of mountains! 


Talk about a hill climber—you’re talking about the 
mower you see right here. It can climb up any hill you 
. can walk up—and that’s just one of its talents. 


sna a Trimming close is another specialty. Easy handling 
and maneuverable, too. 


And it turns mountainous maintenance costs 
into molehills. Compare it with any other 
mower of its size and type, and you'll see. 


_ This is the Toro Park Special: 30 inches of 
p rugged 8-inch diameter reel with 
6 blades double-riveted to mal- 
leable spiders... a514 hp engine 

.. ground-hugging 3.00 x7 pneu- 
matic tires with large caster- 
wheels in front . . . individual 
traction and reel clutches with 
full differential on traction wheels 
—and optional equipment that 
includes reverse, electric starting, 
riding sulky, and grass catcher. 


© See the Park Special at your 
nearby Toro distributor’s. He’s listed in the Yel- 
low Pages under ““Lawn Mowers.”’ 


*A registered trademark of Toro Mfg. Corp. 








TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
3010 SNELLING AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN.,U.S.A. 
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LEVOLOR 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


TO WITHSTAND 
CONSTANT USE 


The sturdiest of all venetian blinds are LEVOLOR Heavy Duty, 
(Orange Line) designed specifically for school use. 


The head channel is .025” thick—a safety factor for extra wide, extra 
heavy blinds. 


Virgin aluminum slats are pressure plastic coated to give a hard, 
smooth finish. The photomicrographs below are magnified one hun- 
dred times. Compare the finishes. These are just a few of the features 
that make Levolor Heavy , 

Duty Venetian Blinds @ 

first choice in schools Sm 

everywhere. 


LE 


- 


The paint finish on a Levolor paint finishes on competitive brands. 
Brand Aluminum Slat. 


Write for the 

“Levolor Architect’s 
Manual for Venetian 
Blinds.’ The fourth 
edition of this 
invaluable 

illustrated book 

is now available 

on request. No 
obligation. Write f 
to Levolor Lorentzen, 
Inc., 720 Monroe St., 
Hoboken, N. J. Dept. CSJ-20. 


oe R VENETIAN BLINDS 


CUSTOM MADE BY FRANCHISED MANUFACTURERS 


(For more information from advertisers, use the post card on page 121) 
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This special Catholic Management Section will be included 
in the Catnoric ScHoot JourRNAL five times a year —in 
February, April, June, September, and November — as a 
special service for all the administrators and supervisors of 
Catholic schools and institutions. 
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Let the 
Hillyard “Maintaineer®” 
survey your floors and 
show where you can save 
money on floor care. He’s 


"On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll" 


iM. PAL SX eae Ree 
Passaic N. J, ST. JOSEPH, MO. San Jose, Calif. 
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Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 


Hiliminate| one whole step 


in Floor Cleaning! 
SUPER SHINE-ALL?® cuts labor time; 


eliminates the whole step of rinsing in normal clean- 
ing. Its extra cleaning quality neutralizes the toughest 
floor soil problems, without a trace of harm to finest 
flooring. fy. listed for slip resistance. 


Facts prove you can’t save money by skimping 
on the quality of your floor treatment products. Pennies 
you might save buying “diluted” cleaners will come 
backin dollars lost, because it takes so much more labor 
to get floors clean. On the other hand, strong cheap 
cleaners can ruin floors. 


You’re Money Ahead with 


HILLYARD 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-2 


Please send me Free book of facts Please have the Hillyard Main- 
on actual cases of floor care sav- taineer get in touch with me. No 
ings. obligation! 
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Written Contracts for Lay Teachers 


The Catholic Educational Review 
reports that in the decade between 
1946 and 1956, the number of lay 
teachers in Catholic schools increased 
by 196 per cent. The largest single 
increase was in elementary schools 
where the number grew by 409 per 
cent in a decade. — News item. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


Why Catholic schools should have them 
and what the contracts should include 


By BROTHER LEO V. RYAN, C.S.V., Ph.D. 


Director, Continuing Education, Marquette University 


@ SHOULD LAY TEACHERS have 
written contracts? Most lay teachers and 
many administrators answer with an 
emphatic “Yes.” Some lay teachers, 
many principals, and a great many pas- 
tors reply with equal emphasis, “No.” 
What then should be the policy? What 
are some of the important factors to 
consider in resolving this prevalent ad- 
ministrative dilemma? 

What are the major reasons presented 
by many administrators or pastors for 
rejecting the idea of written contracts 
for lay teachers? “I don’t want to be 
tied down to a written agreement,” one 
pastor stressed. Another agreed, “I want 
to be able to cancel the contract when- 
ever I want.” Both of these standard 
disclaimers overlook an important legal 
aspect of the situation. Whether oral 
or written, a contract is an agreement 
enforceable by law and is binding on 
both parties. The essential conditions 
of a contract are offer and acceptance, 


consent, valid consideration, legal pur- 
pose, and the competency of both 
parties. The very nature of a contract 
would seem to invalidate some of the 
objections frequently expressed. 

“My word has always been good 
enough for others in the parish; why 
should it be any less so with a lay 
teacher?” A written contract should not 
be interpreted as a challenge to the 
honesty or the good will of either party. 
On the contrary, it is simply a good 
business procedure. For a pastor, prin- 
cipal, or other administrator to refuse 
to put in writing what he or she is 
willing to let stand in conversation al- 
ready suggests something suspicious, and 
initiates a certain strain in the working 
relationship between employer and em- 
ployee almost before the relationship is 
begun. 

Another pastor observed: “I’ve never 
had a contract with any employee be- 
fore. Why start now? My housekeeper 
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Brother Ryan Receives JCC Award 


The Milwaukee Junior Chamber of Commerce has named Brother Leo. V. 
Ryan, C.S.V., Ph.D., as the city’s “Junior Citizen for 1959.” The citation is the 
highest local award given to a young man between 21 and 36 for outstanding 
service and leadership. 


Brother Ryan, 32, is director of continuing education at Marquette University 
and, until last fall, assistant dean of the Marquette College of Business Adminis- 
ration’s evening division. In that capacity, he began taking the pulse of the 
business community to determine the real educational needs of various trade 
and professional groups. As a result, Marquette became the first university in 
the country to offer programs for the Systems and Procedures Association, the 
National Society for Business Budgeting, and the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. He also directs the University’s Workshop in School Business 




















































Administration, and acts as educational consultant for professional groups. 


Brother Ryan serves on the Editorial Advisory Board of both the Cato ic 
ScHoot JourNAL and the Catnoric MANAGEMENT JouRNAL, and is a frequent 


contributor of articles on school business management. 





Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V. 





has been with me for years and she’s 
satisfied.” In the case of lay teachers, 
the answer must be related to the num- 
ber of lay personnel employed by a 
parish or school. For sake of a certain 
uniformity in the terms of employment, 
a contract is a safeguard. Employees 
compare notes. They expect the general 
terms of their employment to be speci- 
fied and reasonably standardized. The 
contract serves this purpose. It is the 
custom in every school district to award 
annual contracts to teachers. A pastor 
may not need a written contract with 
his housekeeper. Traditionally, the priest 
has only one housekeeper and he is her 
immediate supervisor as well as em- 
ployer. They understand each other and 
mutually recognize the terms agreed 
upon. 

In a parish elementary or high school, 
there will be several lay teachers — 
some men, some women. The teachers 
are directed or supervised by a principal 
who may or may not have participated 
actively in recruiting and employing 
them and who most likely was not pres- 
ent at the final interview before em- 
ployment. Since a third party (the 
principal) must supervise the employee, 
and later evaluate that teacher, it is 
important for all three persons to have 
a clear understanding of the terms of 
employment if an effective job of per- 
sonnel management is to be the result. 
The contract provides the blueprint for 
the parish or school personnel program. 

“Tt makes more paperwork,” protests 
a principal. This is true, to a degree. 
Almost all business procedures directed 
toward improved management and more 
effective control take more time and 
paperwork initially. However, a contract 
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will ultimately save much in terms of 
improved employee morale, and in pre- 
venting lost time and emotional upsets 
that result from misunderstandings or 
disagreements about the conditions or 
terms of employment. 


Contract Is More Professional 

The employment of suitable personnel 
for the job at hand is a basic business 
activity. The written contract is an 
evidence of the most professional ap- 
proach to this business activity. A 
written contract serves an especially 
important function when several people 
are involved in administering the con- 
tract or a number of teachers are going 
to be employed or legitimate differences 
must be recognized and incorporated 
into their contracts; i.e., compensation 
to married men vs. single men, consid- 
eration for married women vs. single 
women, special family terms, or salary 
differences based on degrees earned or 
previous experience. 

A written contract is desirable: 


@ To avoid omission of major or even 
minor terms in the agreement. 

e@ To insure a “meeting of minds,” 
and forestall the possibility of later 
misunderstandings. 

e@ To pinpoint the rights and respon- 
sibilities of both parties. 

e@ To specify the nature and extent 
of extracurricular responsibilities. 

@ To serve as a basis for personnel 
policies. 

@ To identify the fringe benefits of 
employment. 

@ To achieve standardization or uni- 
formity of terms within a school, 
between surrounding schools, or 


among all the schools of a religious 
community or a diocese. 

@ To build employee confidence and 
morale. 


What Should Contract Include? 

What should be included in a written 
contract offered to a lay teacher? Last 
summer 22 administrators representing 
11 religious communities, all employing 
lay teachers, considered the problem 
when it was proposed to them by this 
writer in a clinic session at St. Mary’s 
College, Xavier, Kans. The question was 
reviewed in the light of their experience. 
The class attempted to answer the ques- 
tion raised by an elementary school ad- 
ministrator who simply asked: “Is our 
lay teacher contract a good one?” Such 
a question can be answered only by 
determining (1) What are the elements 
of a good teacher contract? and (2) 
How does our contract compare with 
the model? Once a good contract has 
been identified, any pastor, principal, or 
administrator can answer the question 
himself. 

A contract should be brief and simple, 
yet it should incorporate every impor- 
tant element of agreement between the 
contracting parties. The contract need 
not repeat details of the regular duties 
of the teacher, if they have been previ- 
ously specified in a school policy man- 
ual. Teacher responsibility beyond the 
classroom may be classed as general 
(common to all teachers) or specific 
(especially agreed upon because of per- 
sonal talents, particular qualifications, or 
special situations). The teacher should 
know in advance about her responsibili- 
ties for cafeteria, playground, or rec- 
reational supervision, time for arrival 
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and departure from school, obligations 
related to special reports, meetings 
(school or civic), and other duties or 
required activities. Details already ex- 
plained in the school policy manual 
need not and should not be identified 
specifically in the contract. The teacher 
is responsible for knowing and observing 
these policies. Details of pupil account- 
ing and pastor responsibilities for pro- 
viding educational necessities (including 
healthful working conditions) are un- 
derstood and are not necessary in the 
contract. Specific reasons for dismissal 
need not be designated. Should the 
occasion arise, the courts would deter- 
mine the right of both parties and the 
reasonableness of the causes for dis- 
missal. If the contract form provides 
blank spaces for additional comments 
or specifications, the spaces should be 
crossed out if no items are incorporated 
therein. Ambiguous terminology should 
be avoided. 

These general rules also suggest that 
there may be some specifics which 
should be included in a good teacher 
contract. A checklist might include: 


1. IDENTIFICATION 
A. Legal name of the school 
B. Legal name of the school board 
or pastor 
C. Location of the school 
1. County 
2. Diocese 
3. State 
D. Legal name of the contracting 
party 


il. LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM 
IN MONTHS 
A. Beginning date 
B. Termination date 


ill, COMPENSATION 
A. Salary and method of payment 
1. Annual amount 
2. Number of payments 
3. Date of payment 
4. Additional consideration for 
man with a family 
Increment according to the 
rise in index cost of living 
6. Other special financial pro- 
visions 
7. Time away from duty — with 
or without pay: 
a) Holidays and holy days 
b) Sick leave 
(1) How many days per 
year? 
(2) Cumulative? 
c) Excused absences 
B. Reimbursement for professional 
upgrading 
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. Attendance at institute and 
teachers’ meetings 

2. Additional credits earned 

. Additional degrees earned 

4. Other evidence of professional 
growth 


w 


C. Reimbursement for extracurricular 
activities (if any ) 

1. Cafeteria supervision. 

2. Club, newspaper, 
sponsorship, etc. 

3. Service rendered in assisting 
at school-sponsored activities: 
dramatics, social, sports, etc. 

4. Compensation for mileage 
(when car is used for school 
business ). 


yearbook 


{V. FRINGE BENEFITS (These may 
be stated in a separate hand- 
book of school policies.) 

A. Social Security and Withholding 

Tax provisions 
B. Accident and health insurance 
1. Optional or compulsory 
2. Provided by school, person, or 
shared 


C. Retirement benefits 













































V. RENEWAL OR CANCELLATION 
A. The teacher should notify the 
Board or pastor in writing on or 
before a specific date if he or she 
does not desire to renew for the 
next year. 

B. The Board or pastor will notify 
the teacher in writing on or be- 
fore a specific date if they do 
not wish to renew the contract. 


VI. SIGNATURES 

A. Legal names of board members or 
of the pastor 

B. Legal name of the contracting 
party 


Vil. DATE OF CONTRACT 

These provisions cover some of the 
basic elements of a simple yet complete 
contract that could be used by a parish 
or school in providing elementary or 
secondary school personnel with a writ- 
ten agreement covering their employ- 
ment. Proper legal advice should be 
secured in incorporating these ideas into 
a basic document that adequately em- 
braces the terms, rights, and obligations 
of both parties. 


School Visits Enliven Institute Days 


@ VISITING one’s neighbors can be an 
interesting way to enliven teacher institute 
days, as well as a means of providing in- 
service teacher training in areas where the 
Catholic population is sparse. Teaching 
Sisters could profit by visiting and ob- 
serving the classes and techniques used by 
schools operated by their own or another 
religious order—or even some of the 
nearby public schools where such an ex- 
change would be feasible. 

The visitation plan has been put to good 
educational use during the past several 
years by a number of public high schools 
in rural Oregon where schools are small 
and some high schools have less than 60 
pupils. Funds set aside for the institute 
have been used to assist teachers with 
traveling expenses during the visits. 

In general, the teachers spend 1%4 days 
in visiting two or more schools. They 
return to their own school on the after- 
noon of the second day for an evaluation 
and “sharing” session. A few weeks prior 
to the visitation, teachers are asked to 
submit a list of schools and departments 
they would like to visit. Then permission 
of each school is obtained in a letter to 
the principal, so worded that silence gives 
consent. Car pools of teachers help share 
traveling expenses. 

Each teacher fills out a report form 
which solicits information on the classes 
and good teaching practices observed, any 
specific help in her own classes, and gen- 
eral comments on the visitation program. 


Henry B. Holt, a former principal of 
Central High School, Monmouth-Independ- 
ence, Ore., listed some advantages of the 
plan in an issue of The Clearing House: 


1. Staff members are encouraged to try 
new methods and approaches after they 
have had opportunity to see examples in 
action. 

2. Staff members can evaluate their own 
teaching in the light of the practice of 
others. 

3. The visits can be used as a spring- 
board for faculty study, discussion, and 
action on common problems. 

4. Visitation can break out of the estab- 
lished pattern of in-service training to 
bring a new outlook on the process. 

5. Good practices can be more widely 
disseminated. 

6. Better faculty morale may be achieved 
by a knowledge that many problems are 
common to all schools. 

7. The needs of each teacher are met, 
since the program is flexible. 

8. Administrators will find that the pro- 
gram is easier to administer and less ex- 
pensive than the conventional institute. 

9. Teachers visited will gain in self-re- 
spect since they have been chosen to serve 
as an example of good teaching. 


One veteran teacher of 30 years’ experi- 
ence evaluated the plan as follows: “The 
value of visitation is hard to express. You 
pick up many practices and ideas that you 
have known about and forgotten. The visi- 
tation has more to offer than the old ‘cut 
and dried’ institute.” 
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youl 
dare not 
forget... 


@ On December 1, 1958, an irreparable tragedy occurred — the fire at Chicago’s 
Our Lady of the Angels school that claimed the lives of 92 pupils and three nuns. 
It shocked the nation. It jolted school authorities, both parochial and private, into 
inspecting their buildings. It caused a flood of literature on the subject of fire-safe 
schools. 


The principles of school fire safety have not altered. You dare not forget that 
they must be applied to and in your school and institution. Recently, a parochial 
school in New Jersey installed a heat-sensitive fire alarm system, and a sprinkler sys- 
tem in a Catholic orphanage in Massachusetts prevented a serious attic fire that 
endangered the lives of 125 boys and girls. Certainly it is wonderful that these build- 
ings are equipped with fire protective devices. But are these enough? 

The burden of fire prevention falls on the administrator. As well as providing fire 
protective construction and equipment, he should initiate frequent inspections of 
buildings and equipment, and insist on fire drills. Above all, he should demand the 
clean-up of those catch-all areas — the attics, stairwells, and storerooms — where fires 
can so easily start. No building, no matter how new, is fire-proof; at best, it is con- 
structed of fire-resistant materials. When you move in furnishings — chairs, desks, 
tables, books, papers, bedding and clothing — you have the fuel for a fire. Remember, 
too, that a fire can smolder for several hours before it bursts into flame and sets off 
the heat-sensitive devices that sound an alarm or trigger a sprinkler system. 

One-time vigilance is not enough. Now is the time to achieve an intelligent and 
alertly-maintained fire safety program based on the vital principles of fire safety. 





— Chicago Daily News Photo 
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The Pastor and the State 


Edueational Organization 


By EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK, . Ph.D. 


Editor, CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


@ EDUCATION is the function of the 
State governments in the U. S. A. The 
pastor, as head of a parochial school, 
must understand the very significant re- 
lation he has to the State government. 
As he undoubtedly knows, the primary 
responsibility for education is a State 
responsibility. In not delegating any 
power to the Federal government in the 
Constitution, the State retained its 
sovereign rights — and in order to leave 
no doubt about such matters — the 
tenth amendment in the Bill of Rights 
states specifically : 

“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively or to 
the people.” 

The parochial school is also an in- 
strument of the State as well as the 
public school. The pastor must realize 
administratively his public —i.e., gov- 
ernmental — responsibility is to the 
State government, not to the local mu- 
nicipality or to the local school. sys- 
tem. Just as the local system of public 
schools of his own community, the pa- 
rochial school is the instrument of the 
State to provide at least that minimum 
of education which is essential for so- 
cial stability and which is defined in 
the law by an age limit (14-18 years) 
until certain education conditions ex- 
pressed in terms of completion of grades 
or high school equivalent to the public 
schools are achieved. This is the com- 
pulsory education law, which differs 
from state to state, and often between 
rural and urban areas within a state. 
The State may delegate its powers to 
a local school system to perform cer- 
tain administrative or supervisory func- 
tions. 

State legislatures make school laws 
and courts interpret them. The pastor 
must know about the state’s relation 
to education. He will know naturally 
that the Legislature makes laws for 
schools and education. These laws are 
often compiled cumulatively in a single 
volume, made available through the 
Office of the Chief State School Officer 
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at the Capitol of the State. Get a copy 
of these laws—it is usually free — or 
find out where one is available in your 
city. At least examine it. Both Federal 
and State courts are also frequently in- 
terpreting school laws and the pastor 
must keep himself informed if major 
issues are involved. There is also a re- 
sponsibility on the part of the diocesan 
superintendent to keep the pastor in- 
formed. 

The state constitution settles cer- 
tain basic policies. Although the most 
important and the more immediate re- 
lations with the pastor will be the State 
Educational Office, the first source of 
information will be the State Consti- 
tution itself, which guides the educa- 
tional officers on basic matters. Ques- 
tions such as state aid, sectarian 
instruction in public schools, exemption 
or authorization to exempt school and 
church property from taxation, are 
usually settled in the state constitu- 
tions. Any attorney member of the par- 
ish will be able to help the pastor in 
this matter. 

The State Department of Educa- 
tion and the Chief State School 
Officer. A state educational office is set 
up by the Legislature in accordance 
with the Constitution, which has ad- 
ministrative and supervisory control of 
education in the State. Frequently a 
separate board of control is set up for 
the State university and the teacher- 
training institutions. The office with 
which we are concerned is the Office of 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in some states, or the State 
Board of Education in other states. Un- 
til recently, the state administration of 
education was in the hands of a State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
named in the constitution, his terms 
prescribed, and the method of selection 
usually determined by state-wide pop- 
ular election. There has been a not 
very rapid movement toward a State 
Board of Education which appoints a 
Commissioner of Education. In 1950 in 
29 states the Chief State School Officer 
was selected by popular vote, in 13 


states by the State Board of Education, 
and in six states by the Governor. 

The services offered by the state 
departments of education, by Chief 
State School Officers and State Boards 
of Education are many and frequently 
very helpful to non-public schools. The 
amount of services rendered in the 
states vary greatly, but if the pastor 
needs help in any of the following 
problems the State educational agency 
assistance should be sought, perhaps 
most effectively through the Office of 
the Diocesan Superintendent of Schools: 


Adult Education 

. Audio-Visual Material 

. Correspondence School 

. Exceptional Children and Youth 

. Finance and Business Administra- 
tion 

6. Guidance 

7. Higher Education 

8. Instructional Service 

9 
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. Placement Service 

. Private Academies (Elementary or 
Secondary ) 

11. Pupil Transportation 

12. Records and ‘Reports 

13. Recreation 

14. Research and Statistics 

15. Scholarships 

16. School Attendance and Census 

17. School Health Service 

18. School Law 

19. School Library 

20. School Plant 

21. Surplus Property 

22. Teacher Certification 

. Teacher Education 

. Teacher Retirement 

. Textbooks 

. Veterans Education 

. Vocational Education 

. Vocational Rehabilitation 
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Many of these services have de- 
veloped out of the desire of State offi- 
cials to help local institutions or 
developed out of more general require- 
ments. It is essential that the pastor 
shall be fully informed about some of 
these services. Let us review the more 
important ones. 


Exemption of Parochial School 
Property 

The basic one provided ordinarily in 
the state constitution is the tax exemp- 
tion of parochial and private schools 
not operated for profit. 


Compulsory Attendance Law 

In the actual conduct of the school, 
the most important factor is the Com- 
pulsory Education law. This law is not 
directed to the school authorities but to 
the parents or guardians of children 
within the prescribed age limits, which 
children are required to receive such 
instruction as the laws, or regulations 
of the state school authorities require. 
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It is the responsibility of parents to see 
that they do. Efforts to require all chil- 
dren to attend public schools, as was 
attempted in the state of Oregon, were 
defeated when the U. S. Supreme Court 
declared the State law unconstitutional. 

The compulsory education law being 
the cornerstone of the ‘States’ legisla- 
tive plan to insure an educated cit- 
izenry” is greatly concerned that every 
educable child, whether educated in 
public or nonpublic schools, receives the 
essential basic education. The impor- 
tance of the power of the State, cen- 
tering particularly around the compul- 
sory education, has been summarized by 
the United States Office of Education 
as follows (italics by this author): 


“In the normal operation of their ac- 
tivities, nonpublic schools must accept 
responsibilities prescribed by law for the 
conduct and care of the children and youth 
they enroll. They may be expressly re- 
quired to keep records and make any re- 
ports to State officials that are needed to 
establish valid legal evidence that the chil- 
dren and youth enrolled are attending 
school in compliance with the law; they 
may be expressly required to remain in 
session for a term that compares favorably 
with the term prescribed for the public 
schools; and they may be expressly re- 
quired to provide educational programs 
that compare favorably with the programs 
required in public schools of like nature. 

“In a number of States if a nonpublic 
school fails to comply with the standards 
established for compulsory education, the 
state may require conformance or deny 
the school the right to serve children of 
compulsory school age.’ 


Special Curriculum Requirements 


The pastor should himself know what 
subjects, if any, are specifically re- 
quired. Requirements vary greatly in 
states. These lists often include: Amer- 
ican history and civics, the Constitution 
of the U. S., Declaration of Independ- 
ence, principles of State and local gov- 
ernment, citizenship, use and display of 
National flag and colors, words and 
music of the “Star Spangled Banner” 
and “America,” physical and health 
education, safety education, moral in- 
struction, the nature of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics and their effect on the 
human system, character education, ac- 
cident prevention, fire prevention, and 
the food and health value of dairy 
products. 


Records and Reports 


It is important for the pastor to know 
what records must be kept and what re- 


1Fred F. Beach and Robert F. Will, “The State 
and Nonpublic Schools,’”? (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1958), p. 11. 
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ports made, particularly during the 
period of compulsory education. Such 
a requirement may be worded as in the 
Florida law: 

“All officials, teachers, and other em- 
ployees in public, parochial, denomina- 
tional and private schools, including 
private tutors shall keep all records and 
shall prepare and submit promptly all 
reports that may be required by law 
and by regulations of state and county 
boards.” 


Certification of Teachers in Non- 
Public Schools 


A major problem exists in those states 
—notably Alabama, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Ohio, and South Dakota — 
which have explicit legal requirements 
for the certification of teachers in non- 
profit schools serving children of com- 
pulsory school age. It would be well to 
engage lay teachers in the elementary 
school, when necessary, who have state 
teacher certificates. 


Some Occasional Requirements 


Among others of the larger responsi- 
bilities of the State departments of 
education are the health and safety of 
the pupils, often requiring physical 
examination of pupils, forbidding the 
engagement of teachers with commu- 
nicable diseases, fire drills, the admin- 
istration of Federal law on_ school 
lunches in non-public schools where au- 
thorized. Provision is made in some 
States for the provision of secular text- 
books in non-public schools. They also 
administer publicly-supported scholar- 
ship programs available to students in 
non-public schools. 

Some other provisions in only one 
state are: prohibition of any combined 
public and parochial school (Louisiana) ; 
making state examinations available to 
non-public schools (Minnesota); cen- 
sorship of films (Ohio); the rights of 
children attending non-public schools to 
use facilities made available by local 
school boards (Pennsylvania). 


Delegation of power does not 
lessen responsibility. After a power is 
transferred or someone is selected or 
authorized to perform a duty, the re- 
sponsibility for the result nevertheless 
remains with the pastor with reference 
to his individual school, and with the 
Bishop for the over-all direction and 
supervision of education. These are in- 
escapable responsibilities. The pastor 
should therefore inform himself on his 
various responsibilities, obligations, and 
duties in the conducting of his school. 





It is of the utmost importance for the 
general position of the Church as well 
as the school in the community that his 
relation with government should be in- 
formed, punctilious, and cooperative. 
This is especially true of the relations 
with a State government which may 
seem remote, but has the full plenary 
power of government over schools. It 
is true that governmental personnel in 
the fields of education will generally be 
graciously cooperative, and willing to 
go out of their way to render a service. 

Especially valuable in this study, and 
particularly to those wanting detailed 
information, are two studies of the 
U. S. Office of Education: 


“The Functions of State Departments of Edu- 
cation,’ with an Inventory of the Services Pro- 
vided by the 48 Departments. By Fred F. Beach. 
Misc. No. 12, Federal Security Agency and Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., 1950. Paper, 
70 pp., 40 cents. 


“The State and Nonpublic Schools,” with Par- 
ticular Reference to Responsibility of State De- 
partments of Education. By Fred F. Beach and 
Robert F. Will. Miscl. No. 28, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1958. Paper, 152 
pp., $1.25. 


Both booklets may be ordered through the U. S 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


For a basic understanding of the legal 
aspects of these problems discussed in 
this paper, especially compulsory edu- 
cation, a Catholic University doctoral 
dissertation by Sister M. Bernard Fran- 
cis Longberry on “Parental Rights in 
American Educational Law: Their Bases 
and Implementation” (1952) should be 
consulted, 


A Historical Footnote 

A Catholic attitude toward compul- 
sory education was stated by Father 
R. I. Holaind, S.J., during the Bouquil- 
lon controversy (which is not the 
prevalent Catholic attitude) : 


“Considering natural law only, parents 
cannot be compelled by the civil authority 
to send their children to an elementary 
school. . . . First, parents alone are judges 
of the material and intellectual wants of 
their children; the control is due to them 
in strict justice; an obligation of that kind 
is an abridgement of their control and, 
therefore, a violation of justice. Second, 
the only reason why the state could in- 
terfere would be the violation of the right 
of the child; but all the child is strictly 
entitled to is to receive the education nec- 
essary to live in comfort in the condition 
of his parents. On the other hand, it is 
not universally true that the three R’s are 
necessary to live in comfort; hence it can- 
not be proved by natural law alone that 
the parents can be compelled to give their 
children a knowledge of the three R’s.””? 





3R. I. Holaind, S.J., The Parent First: An An- 
swer to Dr. Bouquilion’s Query (New York: 
Benziger Bros., 1891), p. 20. 
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Q. Do you know of an inexpensive 
way for a switchboard operator to 
keep account of the whereabouts 
of staff? 


A. A Los Angeles automobile agency has 
found this In-and-Out Board an efficient, 
yet inexpensive way to keep account of its 
employees. It can be easily adapted to any 
office. 

An overhead panel of Masonite Pegboard 
is attached directly to the switchboard 
where it is easy to see and read. Each 
name is typed on a strip at the bottom of 
the board. Golf tees on the top row indi- 
cate if the employee is at his regular place 
of assignment. When an employee leaves, 





he notifies the switchboard operator who 
moves the golf tee to a hole opposite the 
expected hour of return. A black line on 
each tee acts as a “minute hand” to give 
operator hour and minute information on 
each employee. For example, the operator 
“pegs” an employee at a meeting to be 
back at his desk by 1:55. Home telephone 
numbers are typed at the top of the 
chart. The entire panel cost only a few 
cents to make. 


Q. In the November issue of your 
publication, an article appears 








problem clinic — 


SEND IN YOUR PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS about the management, operation, building, 
and maintenance of your schools and institutions to the Management Editor, CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. All letters will be answered 
personally and those presenting problems of the most general interest will be reproduced 


on this page. 


which I would like to distribute 
to all principals in our diocesan 
school system. The title is “When 
Are You Responsible for Pupils?” 
by Reynolds C. Seitz. Can you 
provide me with 55 copies of this 
article? — Rev. John A. Stone, 
Secty. of Education, Diocese of 
Ogdensburg. 


A. Many readers have requested quantity 
copies of this informative article by Dean 
Seitz of the Marquette Law School, for 
distribution to their entire faculty and for 
special study at teachers’ institutes. The 
four-page reprint is available at 10 cents 
per copy, plus postage, from CATHOLIC 
ScHooLt JouRNAL, Box 2068, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Write direct, stating quantities desired 


Q. Some of our blackboards in our 
schoolrooms are getting almost un- 
usable. The chalk hardly makes a 
mark on it, and after it is covered 
with writing, it is almost impos- 
sible to get the chalk off the board. 
Sister tells me I will have to get 
new boards. Is there no paint to 
put on the board to make it useful 
again? If I must buy new chalk- 


boards, what kind will I buy? — 
Michigan Pastor. 


A, Your problem probably stems from 
using either a cheap grade of chalk or an 
oil base cleaner for the boards. Try reno- 
vating the boards by using a fine powdered 
pumice or a mild abrasive cleanser, such as 
Bon Ami, on a damp cloth. Test in an 
obscure corner that it will not scratch the 
board. Remove oil and ghost marks gently 
from a square foot area, one at a time. 
Then rinse thoroughly with water to re- 
move foreign substances such as the glue 
that holds the whiting in chalk. When 
board has dried thoroughly, cover it com 
pletely with top-grade chalk, when this is 
erased, the board should be good as new 
A high grade chalk, containing 95 per cent 
or more of pure whiting, does not leave 
ghost marks and is well worth the extra 
seven cents per gross it may cost over 
cheaper grades. For daily care, always “dry 
clean” chalkboard with a good felt eraser 
and a soft chamois skin. 

Generally, speaking, blackboard paints 
are an ineffective way of reconditioning 
chalkboards since the boards take too much 
hard usage in schools. Slate boards are 
expensive, yet they can be reground. There 
are many excellent types of chalkboard on 
the market made of glass, or enameled 
steel, slate or composition. Shop around at 
your school distributors for various kinds 
Your local school board may help with 
specifications and advice. 


Art majors at Clarke College, Dubuque, lowa, used acoustical tile salvaged from the ceiling of an old dining 
room for the decorative walls of the coffee shop in the college’s new Mary Josita Hall, a $2 million dormitory 
and food service building. After planning the design on graph paper, the students tinted the tiles to the desired 
shades of brown, coral, black, lime, and yellow, and installed the wall panels. Designs include a giant coffee 
pot, an ice cream sundae, a huge strawberry soda with straw, chess and checkerboards, enormous black 
records with red labels, and metal champagne bubbles (metal disks purchased at the dime store). The lounge 
is @ gay recreation room for informal entertainment. Men pictured are students from nearby Loras College. 
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By BROTHER LEO WILLETT, S.M. 


Assistant Principal, Don Bosco High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


@ PUNCH-CARD GRADING system 
provides many time-saving advantages 
to high school faculties, as well as de- 
tailed and accurate records for parents, 
pupils, administrators and pastors. Here 
are some of its advantages: 

It is an easy way for the course 
teacher to give parents more than sim- 
ply a number or letter grade which is 
too all-inclusive. It relieves the home- 
room teacher of the drudgery involved 
in recording grades from the course 
teachers’ lists to the students’ record 
sheets, from students’ record sheets to 
report cards, and in some schools, mak- 
ing an extra copy for the pastor. There 
is no waiting, every grading period, for 
marks from one or more “deadline 
course teachers.” All teachers are re- 
lieved of the clerical work. 

On the administrative side, it helps 
the administrator interest homeroom 
and course teachers alike in using the 
available data on each student’s abilities 
and achievements. It gives the admin- 
istrator a “fast picture” of what is 
going on “grade-wise” in each class for 
immediate use in teacher-administrator 
interviews. It gives the parents a pic- 
ture of their child’s achievement, his 
cooperation and effort in each class, as 
well as his rank in relation to others 
in his division. A copy sent to the pastor 
(or grade school Sisters) keeps him reg- 
ularly informed of how student-parish- 
ioners are doing in high school. 

Four years ago we started using a 
punch-card system of grade reporting 
at Don Bosco high school, an arch- 
diocesan high school with an enrollment 
of 640 boys and staffed by 22 members 
of the Society of Mary and five lay 
teachers. We are more than satisfied 
with the results obtained, in fact, I do 
not know of a single faculty member 
of the past four years who has anything 
but praise for the system. This is the 
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way we operate our punch-card system 
of grade reporting. 

During the summer and before the 
middle of September, the school office 
supplies a local tabulating service com- 
pany with a list of all students who will 
be in attendance, their complete ad- 
dresses, and an ability number for each 
student. On the basis of aptitude and 
achievement placement tests adminis- 
tered to the incoming freshmen, we 
assign one of four numbers that will 
later be incorporated into the student’s 
code number. This number provides a 
“fast picture” of the student’s potential 
and is the basis of a special report 
which will be explained later. 

About three weeks before the first 
grading period is to end, the service 
company sends the school office a pack 
of cards arranged in alphabetical order 
for each division (freshmen, sophomore, 
etc.). We average about 160 students 
in each division. These master cards are 
sorted into homeroom groups, returned 
to the service company and the home- 
room number is “gang punched” into 
the master cards. From the master 
cards, 11 cards are made for each stu- 
dent. Six of these cards are grouped to- 
gether as potential subject cards, while 
the other five are stacked individually 
as the cards for conduct, attendance, 
tardies, average, and rank. 

Two weeks before the first grading 
period ends, we have “Operation Punch 
Card” day. During the homeroom pe- 
riod, the homeroom teacher distributes 
the six cards to the student whose 
name is thereon, and sends to the 
office immediately all cards of absentee 
students, plus one card for each stu- 
dent with a study hall. At the beginning 
of each period, the course teacher col- 
lects personally one card from each 
student, fills out a form indicating the 
names of absent students. and sends 





GRADE REPORTING 


Any college or high school 
with 300 pupils can use this 
system. Here’s how it works: 


this form and his pack of class cards 
to the school office immediately. Any 
mixup is checked at once by the as- 
sistant principal and is cleared up before 
the end of that period. When these 
hundred or so packs of class cards are 
properly identified with teacher num- 
ber, subject name, subject number, and 
period number, they are sent to the 
service company where this information 
is “gang punched” into the cards. Then 
the cards are returned to the school 
to receive the course teachers’ grades. 


Incorrect Grades Found Easily 

In our system, the teacher marks his 
grades in the proper columns exactly 
as they are to be punched. Are incor- 
rect grades punched? Do _ incorrect 
grades ever appear on the report cards? 
Yes, this is possible, but it happens 
rarely, thanks to a verifying method 
used by the company. Two different 
punch operators each punch the grades, 
the two cards are sent through a ma- 
chine that spots differences, and the 
necessary corrections are made at once. 
Usually, if a teacher thinks an incorrect 
grade has been reported on the report 
card, investigation reveals that the 
punch operators simply found difficulty 
in reading the teacher’s numbers or the 
teacher recorded a different grade than 
the one he had intended to. 

We prefer this verification system to 
that of other high schools where teach- 
ers are asked to proofread the grades. 
Not only does it save the teachers 
time, but it prevents the teacher from 
re-grading and changing the original 
grades, a procedure that causes all kinds 
of confusion. 

Once the course teacher grades his 
packs of cards, he returns them to the 
school office, and he needs do no more. 
The homeroom teacher does not enter 
the grade reporting picture, except as 
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a coordinator for the conduct grades of 
his homeroom pupils. The office takes 
care of the attendance and tardy cards. 

At Don Bosco high school in Mil- 
waukee, we have six grading periods of 
approximately six weeks each. The card 
for the end of the fifth grading period 
also lists the average grades for the first 
semester. These semester grades are 
taken by a very simple machine opera- 
tion from the grade card used at the 
end of the third grading period. The re- 
port card, contains an achievement 
grade and, a mark for co-operation and 
effort in each subject, which can be 
compared to the previous grading period 
and to the previous semester. It also 
contains a general conduct mark, re- 
port on absences and tardies, an average 
of the grades, and ranking in the divi- 
sion. By interpreting the student code 
numbers, the administrator can also tell 
what year the student will graduate, 
his ability grouping, his homeroom num- 
ber, and the parish he belongs to. The 
key to the various grades is printed on 
the reverse side of the form. 

The punch card system works equally 
well for schools that have the more 
conventional four grading periods. (See 
below.) The data is printed on con- 
tinuous, quadruplicate form, approxi- 
mately 31% by 8 in., to fit a standard 
No. 10 window envelope. The companies 
will design a form to fit the school 
needs. 

Service on the grade cards is very 
prompt. For example, we send marked 
cards to the local service company by 
way of taxi cab at 8:30 am. Monday. 
The finished cards are returned Tues- 





A typical report card form for a high school having four grading periods. 


day about 4 p.m., are placed in window 
envelopes in the school office and mailed 
before 8 p.m., for delivery in the 
Wednesday morning mail. This year, 
since we have requested the additional 
work of adding rank information to the 
students’ report cards, the process has 
been delayed about a half-day, and we 
receive the cards Wednesday noon. 


Uses of Four Copies 

Four copies of the report card are 
received. The original is sent to the 
parents with copies to the school office, 
homeroom teacher and the pastor. We 
do not require the return of the par- 
ents’ copy as the next card contains the 
new information as well as information 
that has appeared previously. 

The second copy has many uses in 
the school office. For example, it is a 
ready reference when a parent tele- 
phones or “drops in.” It can be checked 
before issuance of a work permit, etc. 
The first semester report card and the 
last report card are kept for the trans- 
ferring of semester averages on to a 
permanent record card, and for refer- 
ence if something on the permanent 
record card is questioned. 

The third copy is sent to the respec- 
tive pastors. Each parish is assigned a 
code number and this number appears 
on each student’s card for ease in 
sorting. The fourth copy goes to the 
homeroom teacher. In our school, the 
homeroom teacher has the primary guid- 
ance responsibilities. The last report 
card of the year is filed in student’s cu- 
mulative folder as ready information for 
future homeroom and course teachers. 


Special Analysis Reports 

After each grading period, the service 
company furnishes five analysis reports 
to the school administrator. We have 
found many uses for these reports and 
are finding more each year. Formerly, 
the first problem of any project was to 
gather the data, and usually the project 
stopped right there; or by the time the 
data was gathered, new data was avail- 
able. Now, with data readily available, 
the present problem is finding the time 
to make better use of it. Here are a 
few uses: 

Report No. 1 is a listing of all the 
students with failures or incompletes 
for the grading period just finished. 
This report also contains a record of 
previous grades received in the subject 
now failed, as well as student’s ability 
group, for a fast review of his potential 
as measured by standardized tests. We 
receive three copies of this report: for 
the principal, the guidance director, and 
one is posted on the faculty bulletin 
board. 

Report No. 2 lists all students with 
an academic average of 84.5 or better 
for the grading period just finished. 
We receive three copies of this report: 
one for the principal, one is given to the 
moderator of the school paper and is 
returned to the office for uses there, 
and one is given to the person in charge 
of the Honor Roll bulletin board and 
this copy is later posted on the faculty 
bulletin board. 

Report No. 3 is an alphabetical 
listing in each division of the stu- 
dent’s average for the grading period 
just finished and his rank thereby 
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Data is printed on a continu- 


ous, quadruplicate form with different colored copies for various needs. Original is mailed to parents. 
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in the division. Previous averages and 
ranks show also as the year progresses. 
This report is not as helpful now as it 
was before the average and rank ap- 
peared on each student’s report card. 

Report No. 4 is a listing according 
to rank in each division and in each 
ability group. As was mentioned pre- 
viously, each student has been assigned 
one of four numbers indicating the 
ability group to which he belongs, ac- 
cording to information gathered from 
standardized aptitude and achievement 
tests. Students in the top 20 per cent 
of the division are assigned to group 
No. 1. Ability group No. 2 are students 
in the next 30 per cent; group three 
in the next 30 per cent; and group four 
in the bottom 20 per cent. 

When the school administrator or 
others look at this report, they are in- 
terested in the students who rank at 
the top and at the bottom of each 
ability group. This information is very 
helpful as a springboard for actions of 
various kinds. For example, the guid- 
ance personnel definitely will interview 
immediately students who are at the 
bottom of ability group No. | as pos- 


sible serious underachievers. Also, it is 
possible that students who rank at the 
top of ability group No. 4 are over- 
achievers. Moreover, there may be a 
need for further testing of some of the 
“tops” and “bottoms” in each ability 
group. Without a doubt, some of the 
students have been classified in the 
wrong ability group, and may be suffer- 
ing at school and/or at home from 
such a classification. 

Report No. 5 lists all students in 
each teacher's courses by periods 
and in the order of the grades re- 
ceived at the last grading period. 
Previous grades received in the course 
also appear on this report. This report 
can be of inestimable value to the 
school administrator. It gives the ad- 
ministrator a ready source of valuable 
information as to how each teacher is 
doing “grade-wise’ in each period. To 
an administrator who knows his staff 
members and knows the composition of 
each class, this report provides the raw 
data for many profitable interviews 
with the teachers. It provides valuable 
data for needed future adjustments as 
to which courses should be taught by 


SPECIAL TEACHER’S REPORT BY PERIODS 

















Teachers Ist Semester Class Student Ability 
No. Course 4th Term 5th Term Average of 1962 No. Group 
9 Latin 1 B 95 3 B 90 4 87 2 685 2 
9 Latin 1 B 913 B 86 4 90 2 270 2 
9 Latin 1 B 843 A 85 4 84 2 180 2 
9 Latin 1 H 77 2 B 853 94 2 247 2 
9 Latin 1 B 78 3 H 84 3 89 2 325 2 
9 Latin 1 B 88 3 A 83 4 81 2 195 2 
9 Latin 1 H 87 2 H 83 3 86 2 530 2 
9 Latin 1 H 84 2 B 823 83 2 30 2 
9 Latin 1 H 79 2 B 82 4 83 2 660 8 
9 Latin 1 B 89 3 B 82 3 91 = 690 2 
9 Latin 1 B 70 2 B 81 3 79 2 125 2 
9 Latin 1 B 843 B 814 85 2 480 2 
9 Latin 1 B 82 3 B 803 80 2 285 2 
9 Latin 1 H 82 2 B 803 85 2 130 2 
9 Latin 1 F 80 3 B 80 3 82 2 435 2 
9 Latin 1 B 903 B 803 85 2 110 2 
9 Latin 1 H 68 1 H 79 3 75 2 730 2 
9 Latin 1 Fgm53 A784 76 2 225 2 
9 Latin 1 B 79 3 B 78 3 79 2 520 2 
9 Latin 1 B 813 B 78 3 80 2 630 2 
9 Latin 1 E 78 2 H 78 3 78 2 715 2 
9 Latin 1 E 70 1 H 77 3 80 2 510 2 
9 Latin 1 H 68 1 H 75 3 76 2 200 2 
9 Latin 1 B 80 3 B 75 3 ve . 2 70 2 
9 Latin 1 F 712 H 75 2 78 2 537 2 
9 Latin 1 H 65 1 B 75 4 71 2 10 2 
9 Latin 1 G 68 1 B 72 2 80 2 570 2 
9 Latin 1 - w72 B 713 75 2 620 2 
9 Latin 1 F 67 1 Cc 65 1 70 2 500 2 
9 Latin 1 H 77 2 H 65 1 68 2 80 2 
9 Latin 1 H 67 1 H 65 2 68 2 120 2 








Confronted by this report No. 5, an administrator can interpret how the 
teacher is doing “grade-wise.” For example, the large number of H’s 


signifying inattention in class strongly suggests disciplinary problems. 
Why did student 10 jump from 1 to 4 in effort evaluation? Why did 


student 500 receive a C signifying disinterest in the course? Has the 
teacher followed up with special reports on students 80, 120 and 500, 
and seen the parents of the underachievers?, etc. 
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teacher X and with which types of stu- 
dents he seems to do his best work 
To illustrate the kinds of questions an 
administrator could ask about this re- 
port, note the chart below. 

At this point, I am sure it is apparent 
to the school administrator that there 
is a great saving of time and much 
valuable data made available when ma- 
chine methods are employed. This 
punch-card system of grade reporting 
frees the teacher — especially the home- 
room teacher — from clerical work 


Costs of the System 


What does such a system of grade 
reporting cost? A system such as de- 
scribed above will cost between $1.10 
and $2 per student per year. The exact 
cost will depend on such variables as 
the number of students, number of 
grading periods each year, number of 
analysis reports wanted, etc. In gen- 
eral the system works well in a high 
school or college having an enrollment 
of more than 300. 

If you are interested in a punch 
card system of grade reporting, contact a 
local tabulating service company.* Show 
them this article and ask for a quota- 
tion on your school needs. From ex- 
perience, I would caution you not to 
expect the company to do everything 
and to be wary of the company that 
says it will. Both the school and the 
service company have an important part 
to play in this project. In addition to 
talking to the salesman, try to talk to 
the person in charge of tabulating pro- 
duction: he will be invaluable in setting 
up your procedures and report forms 

Before you begin, appoint one per- 
son in the school as a “detail man” to 
co-ordinate the program. He must be 
“on top” of the program at all times, 
especially during the first half year, 
and particularly if the service company 
has not done grade reporting previously 

The punch-card system offers many 
other possibilities in education besides 
grade reporting. To list but a few: stu- 
dent and teacher scheduling, class lists 
student directories, test data listings, 
student permanent record listings, and 
many others. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The two principal suppliers 
of punch-card data processing equipment are 
International Business Machines (IBM) and 
Remington Rand (Univac). Both companies 
maintain service centers in the major cities 
of the United States. There are also inde- 
pendent tabulating companies who supply 
similar services. Consult your classified tele- 
phone directory under the headings, “Tabu- 
lating Service’ or “Data Processing and 
Computing Service’ for names of companies 
in your city. 
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___new buildings 


Madonna Hall 


An attractive residence hall 
and union for women students 
at D’Youville College, Buffalo 


@ MADONNA HALL on the campus 
of D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y., 
is a combination student union and 
residence hall. Completed last October 
and dedicated formally on November 
29, 1959, the new building is valued at 
$1,100,000. It was built with the aid of 
a loan from the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Founded in 1908, D’Youville College 


is the oldest college for women in West- 
ern New York. It is operated and ad- 
ministered by the Grey Nuns of the 
Sacred Heart and named for the found- 
ress of their Order. The Catholic liberal 
arts college enrolls about 635 women. 
With the new dormitory facilities, the 
college is now able to admit about 200 
resident students, nearly twice the for- 
mer capacity. 

Madonna Hall was designed by the 
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The reception lobby has luminous ceiling panels. 


firm of Foit and Baschnagel, Architects, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. Sister Jean Marie, 
superior, Sister Regina Marie, former 
president, and Sister Ruth, librarian, 
and members of the College Council 
acted as consultants in planning the 
building. Sister Catherine of Siena, 
president since last August, has been 
active in later planning. 

The structure, housing 128 students 
and student union facilities, is five 
stories high, including a lower level. It 
is located on Porter Avenue, on a south- 
east corner lot. On the west, the new 
building adjoins and is connected to an 
original campus building by a two-story 
section extending from the lower level 
through the first floor. Student trunk 
storage, student laundry and central 
linen supply are located in the lower 
level of the adjoining original building. 

All the structural elements of the new 
building are of fire resistant materials. 
Exterior is faced with light buff brick 
in a slightly varied range, accented with 
greenstone and rock-faced informal stone 
of delicate harmonizing colors. All the 
window frames are of aluminum. In the 
student sleeping rooms, a combination 
window of fixed and sliding panels, 
weatherstripped, is used. In other loca- 
tions, fixed and architectural projected 
windows are installed. 

The main entrance to the building in 
the southeast corner leads to a recep- 
tion lobby located three steps below the 
first floor lobby. It is reached by ex- 
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terior stone steps and terrazzo stairs 
leading from the entrance vestibule. In 
the lobby a reception desk is the general 
control station with an intercommunica- 
tion system for contacting proctor’s 
suites, student rooms, lounges and serv- 
ice areas. Contact with other units of 
the college is maintained through a cen- 
tral telephone switchboard located in 
one of the original buildings. 

A foyer, connecting the reception 
lobby with the student union lounge, 
gives access to a service kitchen, check- 
room, toilet facilities, stair hall and 
elevator. Beyond the student union 
lounge in the north end of the building, 
the first floor contains five double stu- 
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Each floor contains 19 double bedrooms 
with built-in wardrobes like the 

typical student room at right. The general 
student lounge on main floor is at 

left, below. At right, a residence lounge 
with kitchen facilities is on each 
dormitory floor. 


Arcuirects: Foit and Baschnagel 


dent rooms, proctor’s suite, toilet and 
bathroom facilities, storage areas, and 
stair tower connecting all floors. To the 
west of the student lounge in the two- 
story connecting section are a faculty 
meeting room, stair hall and storage. 
The lower level contains a combina- 
tion dining hall and cafeteria with a 
seating capacity of 304, which can be 
increased to 376 by a closer arrangement 
of tables. Nearby is a lay faculty dining 
area (the college has 21 lay teachers), 
toilet facilities, and kitchen with storage 
and service rooms. Since a dining hall 
atmosphere is desired, the cafeteria 
service counter is screened from the 
dining area with a solid wall. In turn, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


the food service area is screened from 
the food preparation area by a second 
solid partition screen wall. The religious 
faculty dining room and pantry, stair- 
way and equipment rooms are located 
in the west two-story connecting section. 

Dormitories on the second, third, and 
fourth floor are laid out for “floor liv- 
ing.” Each floor contains 19 double 
student rooms, one single room with 
bath, proctor’s suite, study hall, central 
bath and shower room, central toilet 
and washroom, two stair halls, elevator, 
and such service rooms as incinerator, 
linen, and supply rooms. Each floor has 
a telephone booth. A feature of each 
floor is the study hall which also serves 
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Student dining room has a 
dignified atmosphere with kitchen 
and serving line closed off at 

the rear. Below is view of 

the central kitchen with part of 
serving counter at right. Far 

right, a hall of a residence floor. 


as a recreational area with its kitchen 
unit for preparing afternoon or evening 
snacks. On the top of the building a 
covered roof terrace is included for out- 
door student recreation. 

The plumbing system is a standard 
installation with silent type flush valves. 
Hot water system is copper tubing. re- 
circulated. Sanitary and water piping is 
insulated to reduce sound. Heating is 
accomplished by a hot water system 
with perimeter fin radiation. Mechanical 
ventilating has been provided for toilet 
rooms. Tempered filtered fresh air adds 
to the comfort of student union lounge 
and dining-cafeteria, with built-in pro- 
visions for future air-conditioning. 

Electrical fixtures in bedrooms are of 
swing bracket type furnishing indirect 
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illumination for both bed and desk. A 
night light is incorporated in the bottom 
of the fixture. Luminous ceiling panels 
in the reception lobby and foyer not 
only furnish light, but form an inter- 
esting ceiling design. In the student 
lounge area, the lighting fixtures are 
recessed, while in the dining hall ceiling 
air diffusers and chandeliers are com- 
bined. The electric system includes a 
fire alarm station and detectors, electric 
clock and program bell system. A public 
address system is used to broadcast 
music in the student lounge and dining 
room. Arrangements have been included 
to broadcast music through the inter- 
communication system if desired. 
Acoustical tile ceilings and rubber tile 
floors were installed in the corridors to 


reduce sound. Acoustical tile was also 
included on the ceiling of the student 
lounge and dining hall. Terrazzo flooring 
is used in the reception lobby and dining 
hall, with quarry tile floors and full 
height ceramic tile on kitchen walls for 
easy maintenance. All central toilet 
rooms have ceramic tile floors and 
ceramic tile walls from floor to ceiling. 

Monotony in interior decoration was 
avoided by a harmonious interplay of 
varied colors of floor coverings, wall 
paints, draperies, bedspreads and furni- 
ture fabrics throughout the dormitory 
section. Further interest is created by 
the use of a combination of fixed and 
movable furniture. The only constant 
feature of each room is the wardrobe, 
but it has been varied in arrangement. 
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PAINTING Exterior and 


Interior Surfaces 


BY JAMES NEIL MORRIS 


Building Maintenance Consultant 


@ MANAGERS of all Catholic build- 
ings will be concerned with the paint- 
ing of existing interior and exterior sur- 
faces in excess of one billion square 
feet during calendar year 1960. If done 
at one time, this vast undertaking would 
require the services of every journey- 
man painter in the United States for a 
period of about six months and cost in 
the neighborhood of $80 million. Of a 
continuously recurring nature, this vital 
phase of buildings maintenance usually 
amounts to about 8 per cent of the 
total cost of keeping a building in a 
good state of repair and should receive 
close technical supervision at all times. 
Paint has but two uses — protec- 
tion and decoration. Whether it is used 
for one or a combination of both, the 
composition of the coating is basically 
the same. All combinations have some 
drawbacks even though they may be es- 
pecially formulated to meet definite and 
special job conditions. Results are com- 
promises and the aim is to keep these 
compromises to a minimum if a quality 
paint job is to be obtained. 
Management concerned with the 
maintenance of large groups of build- 
ings often approaches the problem of 
painting through the development and 
use of “standard painting specifications.” 
This has considerable merit if the cri- 
teria is prepared under technical super- 
vision and so that it is construed as 
establishing a measure of quality by 
example. Standard specifications should 
serve as guidelines and their applica- 
tion across the board in a strict and 
uncompromising manner is a mistake. 
With thousands of individually located 
buildings throughout the country, each 
faced with such variables as cold, heat, 
humid atmosphere, direction of expo- 
sure, etc., the selection and use of 
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painting materials and work methods 
becomes a matter for individual solu- 
tion in the light of local conditions. 

Like paint itself, when to paint is a 
variable. A precise time is impossible of 
definition except through the establish- 
ment of minimum schedules for repaint- 
ing. But these merely avoid deteriora- 
tion when the protective coating is worn 
off the surface and do not take into 
consideration such elements as employee 
morale, better lighting and improved 
public relations. When to paint can only 
be determined by careful periodical in- 
spection and close examination of po- 
tential paint failures in their initial 
stage. 


Durability of Paint 

No hard and fast rules can be laid 
down for the durability of paint coat- 
ings. The life span of paint on exterior 
surfaces in the Baltimore area will be 
about five years. In the Buffalo area, 
ice and snow will cut off about a year. 
In New Orleans, the life span will be 
about three years because of greater av- 
erage heat and humid atmosphere, which 
also creates the problem of mildew and 
fungus control. In other areas which 
are near the coast and subject to salt 
spray and ocean winds, the life span of 
the same type of coating may be re- 
duced to only two years. 

All building management officials 
must establish reasonable uniformity for 
budgetary and programming purposes in 
the current and long-range maintenance 
and repair of building facilities. For this 
purpose, it is reasonable to assume that 
interior building surfaces should be re- 
painted at intervals of about five years 
and exterior surfaces at intervals of 
about three years. These assumptions 
do not preclude the need to repaint at 









more frequent intervals certain interior 
areas, such as lobbies, corridors, dietary 
areas, etc., which are subject to soiling. 
These frequencies may be extended in 
other building areas where the surface 
lends itself to periodic scrubbing and 
washing. Similarly, only one or more 
elevations of a building’s exterior may 
require repainting at intervals of three 
years while the remaining elevations 
may only require painting every five 
years or so because of favorable ex 
posure and other local considerations. 

All interior surfaces deteriorate rap 
idly and must be safeguarded by pro 
tective coatings to avoid expensive 
repairs and replacements. The frequency 
of interior painting can be cut through 
periodical washing of soiled surfaces. 
Washing serves two purposes: the ut- 
most is obtained out of the existing 
paint surface and money is saved in 
surface preparation when repainting is 
again required. Interior surfaces gather 
dirt and grime that must be at least 
partially broken down before repainting 
Otherwise, surfaces build up to thick- 
nesses that cause crazing and alligator- 
ing. It is expensive to remove this 
build-up to obtain a good repainting 
result. For these reasons, it is good 
practice to periodically scrub and wash 
these surfaces as long as the existing 
coating will stand it. 

In selecting painting materials and 
work methods to be employed in the 
work, it makes good sense to temper 
the decisions by condition of the surface 
to be painted and accumulated local 
experience in dealing with similar prob- 
lems. In practically all cases, it is desir- 
able to omit the use of painting ma- 
terials which require special formulation 
The use of quality products usually 
readily available from local supply 
sources, combined with maximum utili- 
zation of local contractors for accom 
plishment of the work, normally pro- 
duces quality work at less cost to the 
owner. Short and concise specifications 
provide a basic understanding upon 
which proposals may be solicited and a 
fixed cost established within budgetary 
limitations. 

In the Baltimore-Washington area, it 
is estimated that a unit cost of approxi- 
mately three cents per square foot per 
coat is applicable to repainting sound 
surfaces in existing buildings. While no 
hard and fast rule can be applied na- 
tionally, it is necessary that the number 
of coats used in repainting such surfaces 
be held to the absolute minimum. One- 

coat self-priming, flat finishes are in 
common use throughout industry today 
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for general clean-up work. The paint 
manufacturing industry has taken great 
strides forward within the past - five 
years in the development of quality 
products designed to extend the life of 
protective coatings and to conserve man- 
power in their application. 


Check Weather-Tightness 

Prior to initiating projects for interior 
painting, definite assurance should be 
established that all exterior surfaces of 
the building, including roof areas and 
exterior masonry, are fully weathertight. 
The penetration of moisture from these 
sources is a common cause of paint 
failure because of built up pressure 
under the paint film which causes the 
paint to bulge and flake off. 

Color, in the right places and in 
proper combinations, has become an 
important factor in employee efficiency 
and morale. A good appreciation and 
use of color values will permit the drab 
interior of a building to be re-done in 
a manner to reduce employee turnover, 
cut absenteeism, increase efficiency, 
boost accuracy, and reduce dissatisfac- 
tion. Since the wages paid to employees 
in such typical buildings as offices and 
hospitals is the most expensive item in 
the entire budget, the employment of 
a qualified and experienced color con- 
sultant is a sound investment in prac- 
tically every instance. The same con- 
cepts apply to a varying degree to other 
types of building facilities such as 
schools, residences and other institu- 
tional structures. The intelligent use of 
color does not increase the over-all cost 
of painting and the end results are sub- 
stantial in every case. It is a sure sign 
of progressive management. 

Many building owners defer the re- 
painting of soiled areas until the entire 
building is in need of complete repaint- 
ing. Preferably, soiled areas should be 
redone on a room by room, or area by 
area, basis as the need develops. Simi- 
larly, exterior painting may also be done 
on a partial basis to be sure that sur- 
faces subject to deterioration because 
of extreme local climatic conditions are 
adequately protected. Long experience 
has shown that this is the most effective 
and reasonable method to follow in pro- 
tecting the owner’s investment in physi- 
cal plant as the need arises. Undue 
delay in the use of protective coatings 
tends to encourage the replacement of 
expensive finishes which is not very 
sound economy on a long-range basis. 

There is much truth in the old adage, 
“Tt costs more not to paint.” 
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custodian’s corner___ 


OPERATING UNIT VENTILATORS 


The entire unit ventilator system should 
be cleaned and inspected each month, just 
as it is at the beginning of the heating 
season. However, it is necessary to oil the 
motor and end bearings only once a year. 
Check these points: 

Are unit ventilators clean inside and out? 

If filters are used, are they clean and 
properly charged with oil? 

Do all dampers work freely and close 
tightly ? 

Are the fans clean and do they turn 
freely? (Drop the split fan housings to 
check if housings and fan blades are 
clean.) 

Are motors clean, dry, and both bear- 
ings properly oiled? 

Are cabinets tightly closed and panels 
secure? 

Inspect each unit ventilator to see that 
it runs properly, and that it operates on 
all three speeds by turning the three-speed 
switch in the end compartment. Operate 
the entire system for an hour or more 
to be sure it is in good operating condi- 
tion. If units have thermostatic tempera- 
ture controls, put them in operation ac- 
cording to the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions. Contact him for any necessary ex- 
pert service. 


Daily Firing Procedures 

These recommendations for time of fir- 
ing and time of starting and stopping 
equipment apply to all types of heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning systems in 
use in an average school building. If build- 
ing is unusually well built, or poorly built, 
or exposed to unusually high winds, the 
recommendations should be modified ac- 
cordingly. You will soon learn the best 
operating method for your system. 


Before School Starts 


If thermostatic controls have been 
stopped overnight, get them started before 
boilers are fired. Fire up the boilers early 
enough before school begins so that rooms, 
walls and furniture reach a comfortable 
temperature. You will have fewer com- 
plaints and use less fuel if you allow 
plenty of time to warm the building with- 
out forcing the boilers. 

For best results with very little added 
fuel cost, it is good practice to carry two 
pounds of steam pressure on the entire 
heating system 24 hours a day in extremely 
cold weather. If the building is allowed to 
cool materially overnight, it takes con- 
siderable forcing to bring up temperatures. 
Consequently, any apparent fuel saving due 
to banking fires overnight is practically 
lost. Never allow the building to drop any 
lower than 50° F., since the longer the 
building is allowed to cool, the longer 
forced firing will be necessary to heat it 
again. 


Important: Keep Heat Up 
It is extremely important that a con- 


stant steam pressure of at least two pounds 
be maintained whenever the outdoor tem- 
perature is below 60° F. If steam pressure 
drops, the unit ventilators may blow in 
air cold enough to cause drafts. No coal 
is wasted in maintaining steam pressure 
since the unit ventilators do not use steam 
unless required to heat the room. 

Whenever outside temperature drops be- 
low freezing, either maintain at least two 
pounds of steam pressure so as to com- 
pletely fill the heating elements in all unit 
ventilators; or, cut off the steam supply 
completely to avoid possible freezing of 
traps and heating elements. If a small 
quantity of steam generated by the boiler 
is allowed to circulate as from a banked 
fire or “stoker hold” fire, the partially 
filled heating sections and traps may freeze 
and cause serious damage. 

You may find it necessary not only to 
keep two pounds of steam pressure on the 
system all night, but also to operate the 
unit ventilators from time to time during 
the night when weather is extremely cold, 
especially if the building is poorly con- 
structed or severely exposed. 

If building is well constructed or the 
weather is mild, it may be necessary to 
start the system only a few hours before 
school begins. On Mondays, you may have 
to start the system earlier than other days 
if the building has cooled materially after 
the weekend close down. You will soon 
learn by experience what is required under 
varying outdoor temperatures. Even when 
weather is so mild as to require no heat, 
the unit ventilators should be started at 
least 30 minutes before school begins to 
provide rooms with fresh air. As soon as 
they have been started, go through the 
building to check if all unit ventilators are 
operating properly. One or two inspection 
tours like this are advisable daily. Be sure, 
too, that teachers pay proper attention to 
temperature regulation, adjusting hand 
controls carefully and gradually until the 
right temperature is achieved. 


Excerpts from Jowa Custodians Newsletter 


CUSTODIAN TRAINING FILMS 


Kinescopes of illustrated talks presented 
at the annual Custodian Training school 
sponsored by Iowa State University are 
available on a rental basis to custodian’s 
clubs and other organized groups. The 
rental fee of $2.00 includes postage and 
insurance one way. The borrower pays 
return postage. 

There are 11 general movies covering 
such topics as “Shop Tools for Mainte- 
nance Work,” “First Aid,” “Traps and 
Boilers,” and “Care and Maintenance of 
Floors.” Each film runs 20 to 30 minutes 
and can be shown on a 16mm. sound 
projector. 

Address requests to Custodian Training, 
% Engineering Extension, 110 Marston 
Hall, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 
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——food service 


Why Workers Waste Worktime 


By LENDAL H. KOTSCHEVAR, Ph.D. 


@ ARE YOU TIRED at the end of a 
shift? Have you too much to do? Do 
you wish you could do more? Well, you 
can. Do you realize that you waste or 
rest 55 per cent of the time when you 
think you are working and only do 
productive work 45 per cent of the 
time? Well, perhaps you don’t, but 
studies show that the average worker 
does. Of course, he thinks he’s working 
all the time and working hard, too. But 
there’s a lot of waste effort there and a 
lot of wasted rest as well. 

Let’s consider the first: wasted effort. 
Some workers work economically. When 
they make a motion it counts. They 
economize on their energy, and thereby 
they not only save themselves but they 
produce a whale of a lot of work. Oth- 
ers are extremely extravagant with their 
motions, moving about a great deal. 
They fail to plan their work which 
causes them much trouble, backtrack- 
ing and loss of time and temper be- 
cause they forgot something. Saving 
energy is something like saving money. 
Some people can save money. They 
spend only part of what they have avail- 
able and they get good rewards for 
what they spend. They know how to 
spend to get the maximum results, and 
they always have a little bit left. Others 
are spendthrifts, who soon exhaust their 
supply of money and make unwise pur- 
chases. With them, it’s usually chicken 
today and feathers tomorrow. 


Charts show 
normal reach 
areas for a 
worker standing 
and sitting. 
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Lights on worker’s hands give clue to wasted motions. 


Economy of Motion 


Industrial engineers have shown that 
workers should confine their work 
within certain limits in order to save 
energy. Most work should be done in 
what is called the normal work area, 
about 14 to 18 inches in front of a 
worker. Some work can be done in the 
maximum work area, but as much as 
possible work should be restricted in 
this area. Work should not be done out- 
side the normal work area. The ac- 
companying charts indicate these areas 
for a person standing and sitting at 
work. 

Applied to food service, it means 
food supplies and tools should be posi- 
tioned close around the worker so that 
the worker can avoid moving about as 





much as possible. Reaching up high or 
bending down or traveling about takes 
time and energy and leaves you ex- 
hausted at the end of the day. Con- 
fining your work saves your energy and 
leaves you with bounce at the day’s end. 


Ways to Make Motions 

There are also ways to make motions. 
Quick stopping or zig-zag motions are 
more difficult to make than smooth, 
even, ballistic motions. When scrubbing 
a pot and pan, it takes far more energy 
to move the hand back and forth than 
in a circular motion. Usually move- 
ments from the right to the left hand 
are easier to make than left to right, 
but this does not always hold true for 
workers. When lights are placed on 
worker’s hands, we can learn a great 
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deal about how they make motions. We 
open up a camera and ask the worker 
to stand still and work in semi-dark- 
ness, so the lights will trace a path 
which his hands are making. A lot of 
wasted motion shows up this way. 
Watch a good worker work — one who 
seems to do much work during the day 
yet who seems to work easily. The mo- 
tions will be smooth, free and simple. 
You, too, can save yourself much work 
by performing in the same manner. 


Three Steps of a Job 

Every job that we do has a get-ready, 
a do, a clean-up and put away. Getting 
the most do for the work done is the 
second way of saving energy. Many 
commercial food service operations now 
instead of making up cinnamon rolls for 
100 people will make cinnamon rolls 
for 700 and freeze the 600 for use in 
100 portions per day for the week. 
This saves on the two factors of a job 
that contribute nothing to the produc- 
tion. Supervisors and managers of food 
services can find ways at their desk 
tasks to get more do for the get ready 
and fut away. 

Jobs are made easier sometimes when 
we change the sequence of the work. 
Why trim off the bottom crust of a 
two crust pie and later trim off the top? 
Why not do it together in one motion? 
That is changing the sequence of the 
work. Or eliminate the work entirely. 
That’s what we do when we purchase 
peeled potatoes, use cake mixes and 
many other convenience foods. This 
trend of using convenience foods is 
going to make a great difference in the 
amount of work we have to do in the 
kitchens. Rearranging work also makes it 
easier sometimes. Watch the worker 
working and note how some little thing 
like moving a bowl from the floor on 
to a stool will save him bending down 
so far each time. Anyone can go about 
the kitchen or dining area and find 
hundreds of ways to simplify work and 
make it easier. 


What About Rest? 

Workers usually learn to work by 
doing what comes naturally. Their mo- 
tions and work habits are unplanned. 
They just do the work. They also learn 
to rest haphazardly. Many times this 
rest does them little good. Rest must be 
planned to come at a time when the 
worker needs rest. The need for rest is 
not only due to using up energy. It’s 
true that physiologists think that a per- 
son may become tired because he ex- 
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Note how one worker operates in the normal reach area, while the other 
is in maximum reach area. Use portable equipment that can be arranged 
for convenient work areas. 


hausts the supply of blood sugar in the 
blood stream and builds up metabolic 
products that cause tiredness; however, 
they also know that boredom, lack of 
interest, or sustained effort that does 
not burn energy can cause fatigue. 

Why does a person working at a desk 
get tired? There is no physical effort. 
This type of tiredness which is not re- 
lated to the use of energy is thought to 
be caused by an involuntary block in 
the nerve passages. It is a mental tired- 
ness. Workers need to be stimulated 
and be happy on their jobs. They have 
to have an interest in their work. 
Workers who are not, do not produce 
well. 


Three Kinds of Rest 

Three types of rest must be provided 
workers. We know that if we try to 
move our finger up and down with great 
rapidity, we will tire quickly; yet given 
a slow pace, we can move the finger 
indefinitely and in the end accomplish 
more work. Therefore, establishing pace 
in work which the worker can sustain 
is important. The heart knows this and 
rests momentarily between beats. That 
is what the worker needs. Short mo- 
mentary rests— you can hardly know 
they are rests — between work motions. 
It is really a matter of pace. We should 
try to tell ourselves and our workers 
to Work Smarter, Not Harder. 

Another type of rest is very essential 
to good work productivity and to free- 


ing one of fatigue. This rest comes just 
as the worker begins to tire. When we 
come to work in the morning, we start 
a little bit slowly but soon gain mo- 
mentum and get things rolling in good 
shape. However, about 2 to 2% hours 
after we start, we begin to tire. This is 
the point to take a break. Sit down for 
five or ten minutes. A coffee break is 
a good idea. You will stop the fatigue 
and at the end of a short rest period, 
be able to go back to work and keep 
up the production you have started. If 
you do not rest, just as your produc- 
tion starts to decline (or you begin to 
get tired), it will take you much longer 
when you do rest to get back your 
energy. 

The third type of rest workers need 
is days off and vacation. It is said, ‘All 
work and no play makes jack,” but in- 
dustrial engineers dispute this. They say 
that workers must have days off and 
vacations to rid themselves of mental 
fatigue potentials. 

There is really much more to work 
planning than meets the eye. Industrial 
engineers have made detailed studies of 
how workers should work to save their 
energy and not become tired. However, 
every worker can be his own industrial 
engineer and simplify his own job by 
using some of the information given 
here. Simplifying jobs is just plain com- 
mon sense, and every worker and super- 
visor has that. It only takes application 
to make it work. 
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QUANTITY 


RECIPES 


The cranberry scare seems to have come 
and gone, but it can scarcely be forgotten. 
Almost every news release and recipe from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture con- 
tains some mention of the tasty berries. 

The plentiful foods for February are: 
pork, eggs, cabbage, carrots, sweet potatoes, 
dry beans, chicken, oranges, grapefruit, 
raisins, onions, peanuts, peanut products, 
and lard. 





“15 New Quantity Recipes” — all of res- 
taurant-tested popularity —-are offered to 
food operators by the Processed Apples 
Institute, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. Printed 
on one side only, the recipes can be easily 
mounted on 5 by 8 cards for filing. The 
recipes, which feature apple juice, sauce, 
or canned apple slices, are for mouth- 
watering desserts, breads, and meat ac- 
companiments, such as coconut apple cus- 
tard pie and apple-orange nut bread. 

(For recipes circle index card No. R01) 


A recent News Note bulletin from Accent 
International, Skokie, IIl., contains recipes 
for producing 25 smooth, quick sauces and 
gravies using the company’s formula Sauce- 





Send for your copy of handsomely 
illustrated 16-page booklet showing our 
wide selection of graduation dresses. 


Illustrated: Crisp organdy, 
beautifully fashioned. Just 
one from our charming 
collection. 


Purchases made at your local store only. 


joy Time, inc. 



















































Graduation Dress Dept. 


525 Seventh Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 





Quik. Starting with Sauce-Quik, it tells 
what to add and how to use the resulting 
sauce. 


(For recipes circle index card No. R02) 


Bulletin 429 of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station de- 
scribes the two-year milk vending study 
conducted in Berkeley County, W. Va. 
According to the Chocolate Milk Foundation, 
when chocolate milk was vended in ma- 
chines, total milk sales were 37.5 per cent 
higher within the first five months com- 
pared to the same period in the previous 
year when vending was not used. Half- 
pints of chocolate milk outsold white milk 
in the vending machines by 15.6 to 1, even 
though the flavored milk was higher in 
price. During the total school year, milk 
sales in the elementary-junior high school 
were boosted 21.8 per cent since vending 
machines were installed. 


“Magic in Meal Planning With Califor- 
nia’s Wonder Fruit” is a folder featuring 
10 new quantity recipes from the California 
Prune Advisory Board, New York 16, N. Y. 
The restaurant-tested recipes can be mount- 
ed on 5 by 8 cards for filing. Included in 
the folder is basic information on cooking 
and plumping prunes, an institutional buy- 
ing guide, and a conversion table. 


(For recipes circle index card No. RO3) 


Last fall, the Campbell Soup Co., Camden 
1, N. J., introduced two new soups: Old- 
fashioned Tomato Rice and Cream of 
Vegetable soup. Both are available in the 
ready-to-serve individual size and in the 
50 oz. condensed size. The 18 soups now in 
the ready-to-serve line are for use in 
counter kitchens and vending machines. 
There are 20 soups in the condensed 50 oz. 
size, to which the operator adds an equal 
amount of water and heats. 


Canned salmon is featured in two color 
films and a new recipe booklet developed 
by the Department of the Interior, Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The two 14 min. 
sound and color films can be shown sepa- 
rately or together as one 28 min. presen- 
tation. “Salmon — Catch to Can” has an 
Alaskan setting for the story of the life 
cycle, three ways of catching, and process- 
ing of salmon. “Take a Can of Salmon” 
shows the attractive meals prepared by 


housewives in six typical American cities. 

Films, available on a loan basis, should be re- 
quested from the Visual Education Unit, Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, P.O. Box 128, College 
Park, Md. Copies of the colorful recipe booklet 
may be purchased for 15 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. On quantity orders 
of 100 or more copies, a 25 per cent discount will 
be allowed. 


Add holiday interest to school lunch 
menus. Top a cupcake with a _ colored 
gumdrop, or tinted icing or whipped cream. 
On St. Valentine’s Day sprinkle red cin- 
namon hearts or gum drops on fruit salad, 
pudding, or cupcake. Frost sheet cakes 
green for St. Patrick’s day and top each 
piece with a shamrock candy. Serve cher- 
ries in honor of George Washington’s birth- 
day, or put a paper hatchet on each slice 
of cake. 
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WIN NATIONAL RECOGNITION 


for your school in 


Gsterbrook’s 


1960 Gregg Shorthand Contest 
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PRIZES FOR TEACHERS! PRIZES FOR STUDENTS! 
In four separate divisions... 


1. HIGH SCHOOL—CLASS A Public High Schools. 
2. HIGH SCHOOL-—CLASS B Private and Parochial 
High Schools. 
3. COLLEGIATE-—CLASS A All four year colleges 
and universities. 
4. COLLEGIATE-CLASS B All others—junior colleges, business 


schools and post-high academies. 


Your class entries will be based on perfection of shorthand, accuracy of copy, 
fluency of writing, neatness of paper and adherence to contest rules. 


PRIZES 


e Trophies to teachers of 8 winning classes. 

e Free Esterbrook Fountain Pen to members of 8 winning classes. 

e Free Esterbrook Fountain Pen to teachers entering class of 15 or more students. 
e Certificates to all students writing meritorious papers. 
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TH A IC FOUNTAIN PEN 
Simple to Enter: © ee 


$2 95 Other Esterbrook 
s 7 : 


For further information, just clip Gans gay Mae 
out the enclosed coupon and send to 
The Esterbrook Pen Company, r oom eo oo one 


Camden 1, New Jersey. This offer expires 


in 60 days, so send now 
for all the facts, 


The Esterbrook Pen Company 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


Please send me complete sateen on Esterbrook’s 
23rd Annual Gregg Shorthand Penmanship Contest 
NAME 
POSITION 
SCHOOL 
STREET 
a STATE 
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Wash N’ Wear 
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Nationwide approval of GRAU- 
BARD’S Uniforms attest to their 
higher quality, excellent fabrics 
and superior service. All GRAU- 
BARD’S Uniforms are now made 
with a superior quality Sheen 
Gabardine with 15% Nylon for 
greater strength and wearability. 


Our new 1960 line of Blouses 
are more beautiful than ever. 


Write “Today... 


for our new FREE illustrated catalogue and com- 
plete information and prices on our large selec- 
tion of School Uniforms and Blouses for Gram- 
mar Schools, High Schools and Academies. 


CUD aes 


236 High Street, Newark 2, N. J. 





HONORS AND APPOINTMENTS 


St. Xavier Award 


Dr. Tuomas A. Dootey has received the 
St. Francis Xavier Award of Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati. Dr. Dooley, a cancer 


| patient who continues his practice, has 


been lecturing throughout the United States 
for Medico, the outgrowth of his original 


| jungle clinic in Laos. Medico now operates 
| hospitals in Pakistan, Jordan, South Amer- 


ica and the Caribbean, and Southeast Asia. 


State Honors Bishcp 


BisHop RicuHarp O. Gerow of Natchez- 
Jackson, Miss., has been named a 1960 
recipient of an award given for outstand- 
ing service to the state of Mississippi. He 
was chosen to receive one of the 1960 First 


| Federal Foundation Awards. 


Educational Posts Fi:led in St. Louis 
A new position, co-ordin-:tor of all Cath- 


| olic educational activities in the St. Louis 


archdiocese, has been created by Arch- 


| bishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis. 
| Named to the post, with the title of sec- 


retary for education, was Mscr. JAMEs E. 


| Horticu, former superintendent of arch- 


diocesan elementary schools and director 


of the archdiocesan Confraternity of Chris- 
| tian Doctrine. The former high school and 
| elementary school departments have been 
| combined into one office under the new 


diocesan education plan. Named superin- 


| tendent of schools was Rev. JAmes T. 
| Curtin, former head of the high school 


office. 


Monk’s Efforts Rewarded 


Rev. Recis N. Barwic, O.S.B., a monk 


| of St. Procopius Abbey, Lis‘e, IIl., has 


been decorated by the Spanish government 


| for his efforts to foster good relations be- 
| tween the United States and €pain. The 


Spanish Ambassador to Italy, Jose M. 
Doussinague, conferred the decoration of 
Knight Commander of the Order of Isa- 
bella the Catholic in a ceremony at the 


| Spanish Embassy in Rome. 


| Poverello Medal Awarded 
| Posthumousiy 


The college of Steubenville, Ohio, has 
posthumously awarded its Poverello Medal, 


| highest nonacademic honor, to Rev. DANIEL 


| W. Esan, 


| 





T.O.R., who established the 
Franciscan institution 13 years ago. Fa- 
ther Egan died on March 30. 


Bishop Heads National CCD 


The new chairman of the Episcopal 
Committee on the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine is Bishop CuarLEs P. Greco 
of Alexandria, La. He succeeds BisHoP 
MattHew F. Brapy of Manchester, N. H., 
who died on September 20. Three newly 
elected members of the 13-member CCD 
board are BisHop JoHN J. CaRBERRY of 


| Lafayette, Ind.; Bishop CHRISTOPHER J. 
| Wetpon of Springfield, Mass., and BisHoP 


Joun J. Wricut of Pittsburgh. 
Chaplain Named for 1960 


| Congress 


Rev. (Cor.) Jonun K. CoNNELLY has 


(For more information from advertisers, use the post card on page 121) 








been named American military representa- 
tive for the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress to be held this year at Munich, 
Germany. Father Connelly will act as 
liaison officer between Congress officials 
and U. S. armed forces personnel and other 
American guests. Other Catholic chaplains 
stationed near Munich will act as inter- 
pveters and escorts for U. S. Church dig- 
nitaries who will attend the congress. 


Laymen Honored in Korea 


Two American Catholic laymen have 
been honored for their aposto ic work in 
behalf of Bishop Harold W. Henry, S.S.C., 
Vicar Apostolic of Kwangju, Korea. Cot. 
Cuester A. Rowtanp (U.S.A. Ret.) and 
Earv GrissMErR, both of Tucson,Ariz., have 
been Knights of the Order of St. Gregory 
the Great, civil class. 


Nun Receives French Award 


SisTER ELoIse THERESE, chairman of the 
modern language department at Mount St. 
Mary College, Los Angeles, received, on 
January 1, the French government’s “Les 
Palmes Academiques” Award. The coveted 
honor is the highest given in France to 
those achieving distinction in the fields of 
literature, the fine arts, or teaching. The 
honor was presented in Los Angeles by 
M. Roman Gary, French consul general 
in that city. 


Catholic Economic Association 
Elects 


PHILOMENA M. MULLIapy, associate pro- 
fessor of industrial relations at Loyola 
University, Chicago, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Catholic Economic Associa- 
tion recently. Mrs. Mullady, a charter 
member of the organization, has written 
widely on labor and wage studies and has 
had a long career as an educator and 
government economist. REV. BENJAMIN L. 
Masse, S.J., associate editor of America 
is the new first vice-president. He was 
executive editor of Catholic Mind, from 
1943 to 1955, and among his pablications 
is Economic Liberalism and Free Enter- 
prise. DR. DONALD J. WHITE, associate dean 
of the Boston College, was elected second 
vice president. 


Editor Accepts New Position 


Donald McDonald, one of the _ best 
known editors of Catholic newspavers in 
the United States, has resigned his post 
at the Davenport, Iowa, Catholic Mes- 
senger to become a professor of journal- 
ism at Marquette University, Milwaukee. 
While teaching at Marquette, he continues 
to write his syndicated, weekly column, 
Essays in Our Day. He will also edit a 
new quarterly magazine, to be published 
at Marquette. Purpose of the magazine is 
to contribute to public understanding of 
the world of scholarship and ideas. Em- 
phasis will be placed on achievements, ob- 
jectives, and problems of higher education. 


AD MULTOS ANNOS 


%& Auxitiary ARcHBISHOP WILL'AM D. 
O’Brien of Chicago observed the 25th an- 
niversary of his episcopal consecration in 
November. A celebration on the same day 
feted the 100th anniversary of Old St. 
John’s Church of which Archbishop 
O’Brien has been pastor since 1924. He is 
president of the Catholic Church Exten- 
sion Society, in which position he has, for 
many years, helped substantially to defray 
costs of building the many mission churches 
and chapels in the United States and pos- 
sessions. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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budget-wise schools... 


PERPETUAL 


The 


HELP 
DAILY 


MISSAL 





To the Teacher: 


THE PERPETUAL HELP DAILY MISSAL is one of the newest 

missals available...also at the lowest price. The text is 

definitely superior: 
The ORDINARY of the Mass is set in Latin and English in the 
congregational parts of the Mass. Other parts said only by the 


priest are set in English only. All English parts of the ORDINARY 
are done in a new, clear translation which does away with 


Latinisms. Rubrics in the ORDINARY give directions for the 


active participation of the laity. 
The PROPER of the Mass begins with a meaningful explanation 


of the Mass of the day. If it is the Mass of a Saint, there is a 





AY ' 
ra ae! 


ae 


The most perfect daily missal for 


JW 


PERPETUAL 


substantial biographical note. New Testament texts are from the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine translation. 


The translation of the COLLECTS and other prayers of the 


PROPER are newly translated to provide their real spiritual impact 
on modern man. All parts of the PROPER and ORDINARY are 
numbered for speedy reference. 


sample page. 
exact type size 


The Priest’s Final Prepara 


ORDINARY OF THE MASS 


tion for the Mo 


THE PERPETUAL HELP DAILY MISSAL con- 
tains all the latest Masses and is edited to 
conform with the latest decrees on the sim- 
plification of the rubrics. 


THE PERPETUAL HELP DAILY MISSAL is 
bound in four quarterly volumes, each com- 
plete in itself. The binding is artboard. The 
paper is bible paper, tinted for easy reading. 
The print is large and very readable. The com- 
plete text is printed in two colors through- 
out and appropriately illustrated. The handy 
pocket size, 44g x 614 inches will encourage 
constant use. 

Volume 1 January, February, March includ- 
ing the Masses for Lent. 

Volume 2 April, May, June including the 
revised Holy Week ritual. 

Volume 3 July, August, September. 
Volume 4 October, November, December. 
THE PERPETUAL HELP DAILY MISSAL sells 
for 50¢ a volume, $2.00 a set. The wholesale 
price to schools on bulk orders is 40¢ a vol- 
ume, $1.60 a set. The special economy fea- 
ture is that THE PERPETUAL HELP DAILY 
MISSAL may be ordered in single volumes as 
the season progresses. Therefore it is never 
a burden to the pupils. 

Place orders for the PERPETUAL HELP 
DAILY MISSAL with your usual Catholic 
book wholesaler. 

The publisher, ALL SAINTS PREss, INC., will 
distribute THE PERPETUAL HELP DAILY 
MISSAL only through book dealers. 


TO: Your Bookseller or 
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NOTE: ALL ORDERS SENT TO THE PUBLISHER 





ALL SAINTS PRESS, INC., Dept. DS2721 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


PLEASE SHIP AT ONCE 


u.9ets Of 4 volumes each at $1.60 per set. 
Copies volume I at 40¢ each. 
Copies volume II at 40¢ each. 
Copies volume III at 40¢ each. 
-Copies volume IV at 40¢ each. 
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NEW MAP added to D-G Literary-Pictorial Series 


MEDITERRANEAN MYTHOLOGY and CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


No. 
S$36a 
64x44” 


this 
new map are 





Colors of 


similar to those 
of = literary-pic- 
torial maps 
S9al World, and 
SlaL United 
States. 


Edited by 
Henry J. 
Firley, Ph.D. 





This new map is profusely illustrated with drawings depicting characters 
and scenes from Mediterranean mythology and classic literature. The 
wanderings of Odysseus and the journeys of Aeneas and the Argonauts 
are traced. Inserts show the city of Athens, Homer’s world, Caesar’s Gaul, 
the nine muses, Greek and Roman names of gods. A time line places 
Greek and Roman authors in their proper settings from the Epic Age 
through the Attic Period, 1000 B.C. to 200 A.D. — Send for circulars H19 and H19m 


—DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


MAPS — GLOBES — CHARTS — ATLASES 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
















NOBLE'S 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
WRITING SERIES 


NOW USED IN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


T HIS popular writing series stresses 
Catholic religious words and teachings. 


Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing) 1A.$.50 
Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing) 1B. .50 
Our Second Grade Writnig Book 2A — %4" 
spacing (Transition to Cursive Writing). .50 
Our Second Grade Writing Book 2B — 3%” 


MINE. os ws po Sees d bes 0 eiciss:565 5 -50 
Our Third Grade (Cursive Writing)...... .50 
Our Fourth Grade Writing Book......... .50 
Our Fifth Grade Writing Book........... -50 
Our Sixth Grade Writing Book.......... -50 
Our Seventh Grade Writing Book........ .50 
Our Eighth Grade Writing Book......... -50 “‘Ask about 


ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 


Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to 
Catholic School Principals 


Order Now or Ask for Catalog CJ 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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NEWS 


(Continued from page 82) 


% A double centenary was marked on De- 

cember 8 by Sister M. HERMinNA, OS.F,, 
at the mother house of the Sisters of St. 
Francis, Oldenburg, Ind. On that day, Sis- 
ter Hermina, who is still active in her 
community’s activities, celebrated her 100th 
birthday and the 80th anniversary of her 
religious profession. 


%& Mscr. JosepH A. WacNneR, pastor of 
the Church of St. Walter, Roselle, Ill., ob- 
served the silver jubilee of his ordination 
on December 22. Msgr. Wagner is director 
of the Catholic Missions office, Diocese of 
Joliet, and superintendent of the Joliet 
diocesan school system. He was formerly 
assistant director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, Archdiocese of 
Chicago, serving there until his present 
appointments. 


% Mscr. JosepH CAceELta, director of the 
St. Anthony Welfare Center, New York 
City, observed his 50th anniversary in the 
priesthood on November 28. 


% CoapjuTor BisHop JosepH LENNOx 
FEpERAL, of Salt Lake City, Utah, marked 
his 25th anniversary in the priesthood in 
December. 


%On December 22, Mscr. Josepu T. 
Lawart and Rev. JoHn J. Harnett, both 
of Chicago, celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of their ordinations. Msgr. Lahart is di- 
rector of the family care department of 
the Catholic Charities and Father Hartnett 
is a professor at Quigley Preparatory Sem- 
inary. 


% BrotHer GitpertT Luke, FS.C., a 

teacher at the Philadelphia Protectory for 
Boys, Phoenixville, celebrated his golden 
jubilee as a Christian Brother on Decem- 
ber 8. He has taught in schools in Virginia, 
Philadelphia, and in Orange, N. J. 


% BrotHerR Danie, Bernian, FS.C., 
Ph.D., president of LaSalle College, Phila- 
delphia, marked the silver jubilee of his 
profession as a Christian Brother on De- 
cember 5. Also celebrating silver jubilees 
on that day were BRoTHER DrvuON FRAN- 
cis, F.S.C., M.A., secretary to Brother E. 
James, F.S.C., provincial; and BROTHER 
Gites RaAymonp, F.S.C., Ph.D., associate 
professor of chemistry at LaSalle College. 


REQUIESCANT IN PACE 


@ MotHer M. ALoysIA YURGUTIS, a 
member of the Sisters of St. Francis of 
the Providence of God, Whitehall, Pa., died 
on November 30. She was president of the 
elementary division, Catholic Library As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania and in- 
structor-librarian at the mother house of 
her order. From 1925 to 1935, Mother 
Aloysia was school supervisor for her 
community and later became second 
mother general of her congregation. During 
this time she founded a center for her 
community at Sao Paulo, Brazil, and St. 
Francis Academy, Whitehall, Pa. 


@ BrotHerR ALBERTINUS, S.C., superior 
general of the Brothers of Sacred Heart 
from 1937 to 1952, died at St. Joseph’s 
House of Studies in Metuchen, N. J., on 
December 7. He was provincial of the 
United States Province from 1922 to 1931 
and third assistant to the superior general 
from 1931 to 1937. 
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Brother Albertinus, S.C. 
superior general of the 
Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart died Dec. 7, 1959. 


@ Mscr. Josepu F. CreMiINsKI, 92, died 
at St. James, Minn., on November 19. He 
was former chancellor of the Diocese of 
Winona, Minn. 


@ Mscr. Evucene A. KELLy, rector of 
St. Colman’s Parish, Philadelphia, since 
1932, died on December 16 at the age of 
77. Msgr. Kelly was awarded, in 1954, the 
annual merit citation from B’nai B’rith for 
his work with teen-age boys and juvenile 
delinquents. 


@ Most Rev. Justin J. McCartuy, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Camden, N. J., 
died on December 26. He was 59. Prior 
to his See in Camden, Bishop McCarthy 
was auxiliary bishop of Newark. 


@ Sister M. ANGELIcA, S.S.J., a member 
of her order for 51 years, died on De- 
cember 18 at Loretto, Fla. She had cele- 
brated her golden jubilee in the summer 
of 1958. 


@ Rev. JEROME P. HOLLAND, pastor of St. 
Peter of Alcontara Parish, Port Washing- 
ton, L. I, N. Y., died on December 29 
at the age of 53. Father Holland was an 
associate editor of The Tablet, newspaper 
of the Diocese of Brooklyn, for 26 years. 
He was a frequent contributor to other 
church publications and, 20 years ago, 
established the religious hour, broadcast 
over station WWRL, New York. 


@ Rev. Dominic V. Dotan, O.P., former 
editor of The Rosary Magazine, national 
Dominican publication, died on December 
14 at Central Falls, R. I. He was ordained 
in 1921. 


@ BroTtHER LAWRENCE M. Hiccins, for- 
mer principal of Mount Assumption High 
School, Plattsburgh, N. Y., died there on 
December 8. He was 60 years old. Brother 
Lawrence was a delegate to the general 
chapter, held in 1946 at the world head- 
quarters of the Brothers of Christian In- 
struction, Jersey, England. He also served 
on the provincial advisory council from 
1946 to 1952. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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ANNOUNCING 
BRAND MAGNETIC TAPE 
WITH EXCLUSIVE 


TENZAR avciis 


designed for heavy duty use. 


“SCOTCH” 


A NEW 


high quality performance 


OW YOU NEED WORRY NO LONGER 
N about fraying, breaking, varying 
tension and other problems that go with 
heavy tape use. “Scotcu” BRAND Mag- 
netic Tape No. 311 is extra tough—de- 
signed for really heavy service in record- 
ing and playback applications requiring 
frequent repeat, continuous play and 
constant handling. 


It’s tear-resistant—withstands severe usage 
and handling, won’t pop or tear if edges 
become nicked or scratched. 


It’s stretch-resistant—fast starts, stops or 
varying drive tension won’t distort or curl 
the rugged backing. 


It’s non-drying—won't become brittle in 
hot, dry storage. Will not absorb mois- 
ture, perfect for all weather use and long 
time storage. 


Add to this, exclusive Silicone Lubrica- 
tion, impregnated throughout the entire 
coating, to assure the most effective, last- 
ing protection available for your recorder 
heads. Plus the finest of uniform, high 


potency oxides for the perfect sound 
quality that 
“ScorTcH” BRAND famous. 


reproduction has made 


Packed with every reel of No. 311 is a 
unique new end-of-reel Tape Clip that 
holds tape securely, prevents spilling or 
tangling in handling, storage and ship- 
ment. Colored reels are available, too, in 
four transparent colors: Red, Blue, Green, 


Yellow. 


The price? “Scorcu” Brand No. 311, 
with its professional quality and exclusive 
new TENZAR backing, is priced in the 


same range as standard acetate-backed tapes! 


And, remember—TENZAR backing is an 
exclusive development of the 3M Com- 
pany, whose research pioneered in audible 
range tapes, as well as video and instru- 
mentation tapes. 


See or call your supplier now for “Scorcn” 
BRAND Magnetic Tape No. 311 with new 
TENZAR backing. Standard play, 600 
and 1200 foot reels. 


—— 
PMiinntsora JYfinine ano JYQANuracturinc COMPANY ES 
«+. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
See 


“ScoTcH” and the Plaid Design are Registered Trademarks of 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export: 99 Park Ave., New York. Canada: London, Ontario. «) 1960 3M Co. 
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NEWS 


(Continued from page 85) 


@ Mscr. Cuartes F. McEvoy, pastor of 
St. Anthony of Padua Parish, Syracuse, 
N. Y., died on January 8. He was 84 
years old. Msgr. McEvoy had served as 
chancellor of the Syracuse diocese and as 
superintendent of Catholic schools in Syra- 
cuse before his appointment as pastor. 


SIGNIFICANT BITS OF NEWS 


Youth Conference to Stress 
Morality 


The 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth will be held in Wash- 
ington from March 27 to April 2. 


New, Improved Handwriting Series! 


MY TELEPHONE 


In a recent address presented to the 
National Conference of Catholics in Youth 
Serving Agencies, held at Kansas City, 
Mo., Ephraim R. Gomberg, executive di- 
rector of the White House Conference, 
promised that special emphasis will be 
placed on “social, moral, and_ spiritual 
values.” He declared further that planners 
of the meeting on national, state, and local 
levels are “concerned with an appraisal of 
the values and ideals by which we live 
and their effect on the young.” Mr. Gom- 
berg also said that the emphasis on moral 
and spiritual values at the 1960 meeting 
will make it “unique” among White House 
Youth Conferences. Planners have ac- 
cumulated much data which will have to 
be evaluated at the conference, he said. 
It includes these statistics: 


There are more than 62 million U. S. 
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GUIDING GROWTH IN HANDWRITING 
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By Frank N. Freeman, Ph. D. 


Now, after three and a half years of prep- 
aration, Zaner-Bloser proudly announces 
a new series of Recorders, GUIDING 
GROWTH IN HANDWRITING. Based 
on the concept of handwriting as a com- 
munication art, this new series incorpo- 
rates many outstanding features: 

e Coordination of writing technique. 
forms of written expression, and content 
areas. 

@ Correlation of writing with language 
arts, social studies, health, science and 
other subjects, based on the study of cur- 
ricula from coast to coast. 

@ Careful selection of vocabulary for each 
grade—words based on the Rinsland list 
e@ Starts with manuscript writing, and 
progresses naturally to cursive writing. 
@ Separate Recorders available for transi- 


tion from manuscript to cursive in either 
Grade Two or Grade Three. 

e Increased emphasis on helping left- 
handed pupils. 

e Each page includes content area, re- 
cording area, and development area with 
directions for treatment of the lesson, in- 
cluding the point of emphasis. 

e ‘Two professional Reference Manuals 
included for the teacher, with helpful sug- 
gestions for teaching in each grade. 

@ Separate pre-writing book for kinder- 
garten., 

Already thoroughly tested and proved 
in the classroom, GUIDING GROWTH 
IN HANDWRITING is truly a major 
advance in the teaching of better hand- 
writing. 


Please write for full details 





Ktboter 


alt 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 


Dept. C 
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young people under 18, and there will be 
79 million in 10 years. 

Almost 90 per cent live in city areas. 

More than 12 million children are up 
rooted yearly because their families move 

Almost one third of all mothers work 
outside the home. 

Juvenile delinquency is increasing five 
times faster than the child population. 

Almost half the divorces in this country 
are granted to couples with at least one 
child. 

Teen-agers have 40 per cent of all the 
illegitimate children. 

Participating at the same conference was 
Msgr. Raymond J. Gallagher, secretary of 
the National Catholic Committee for the 
White House Conference. He said that 
Catholics have a “golden opportunity” to 
make “a real contribution to the nation’s 
thinking” at the coming conference. Ac- 
cording to Msgr. Gallagher “as a group. 
Catholics did not participate to the fullest” 
at the meeting held in 1950. There was 
inadequate preparation, he asserted, and 
when representatives of the Church did 
appear at the meeting “more often than 
not we were cast in the role of obstruc- 
tionists — those who objected.” As a re- 
sult, he said, “we are faced with many 
proposals regarding children and youth 
which we find untenable.” 

He noted that the Bishops of the United 
States are anxious for Catholic views to 
be presented adequately and they started 
planning for the 1960 meeting in 1957. To 
date 103 dioceses have named priests to 
serve as local liaison men. 

In taking these steps, he cautioned, the 
Church has no desire to “take over” the 
conference, but instead wishes to manifest 
its “Christian charity and concern” in 
regard to youth problems. 

The main concern of the planners of the 
conference was not “how we shall clothe. 
feed, educate, medicate, and recreate our 
children. The primary concern was about 
their attitudes toward the spiritual and 
moral concepts and convictions,’ Msgr 
Gallagher related. “Americans are getting 
to the heart of the problem,” he con- 
tinued, “when they consider the tendency 
toward delinquency or disobedience in 
terms of the absence of ideals, values, and 
religious convictions.” It is in the light 
of this situation, he summed up, that 
Catholic participants must make it clear 
that “the solution to our problems as 
adults and those of our children is to be 
found in giving appropriate loyalty to the 
things which pertain to God.” 


Religious Education Cited 


Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York, at a recent meeting of the New 
York Bible Society, a Protestant organiza- 
tion, asserted that religious education must 
be increased “to assure adequte moral and 
spiritual training” for the youth of Amer- 
ica. He further stated that “While we in 
the U. S. have wisely decreed that church 
and state shall be kept separate and that 
public education shall not become the 
vehicle for any one religious faith, this 
does not mean that there is no connection 
between religion and education.” In further 
comments, Gov. Rockefeller said that men- 
tion of a Catholic as possible president 
(Kennedy, D., Mass.) points to a more 
“mature United States.” 


Parish A-V Program Expands 


An audio-visual library started as an ex- 
periment by Archbishop Thomas A. Boland 
of the Archdiocese of Newark, N. J.., 
in January, 1959, has proved so successful 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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TO CALVARY WITH 
CHRIST 


Rev. Harold A. Buetow 


Seven sets of simple but effective meditations 
on the Stations of the Cross which will bring 
home the enormous evil of sin and God’s 
infinite love. $1.25 


THE GENERAL COUNCILS 
OF THE CHURCH 


Rev, John L. Murphy 


Just off the press .. . a popular, up-to-date 
appraisal of the general councils of the 
Church, prepared since Pope John’s procla- 
mation concerning the forthcoming council. 


$3.50 


BOLD ENCOUNTER 
Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. 


Fascinating fictionized life of that great 
mystic and spiritual writer, St. John of the 
Cross. $3.50 


SPIRITUAL HIGHLIGHTS 
FOR SISTERS 


Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. 


The master of the spiritual life for nuns now 
offers a fresh series of stimulating medita- 
tions covering such subjects as humility, 
charity, self-denial, renunciation, mercy, 
peace, prayer, virginity, and the Holy 
Eucharist. $3.95 


THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW 
... AND TODAY 


Father Raymond, 0O.C.S.O. 


Catholic best seller No. 1... the book which 
shows you how to live gloriously . .. no 
matter what! $3.95 


GRACES OF THE RISEN CHRIST 


Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 


A revelation of the tremendous meaning of the Resurrec- 
tion with its infinite number of blessings for all of us. 


$3.75 


A DAILY THOUGHT 
FOR LENT 


Rev. Charles M. Herbst 


Insure your spiritual progress this Lent... 
meditations on a text or idea presented in 
the Mass for each day in Lent. $1.00 


INTRODUCING THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 


Fifteen prominent biblical figures who span 
the 2,000 years of Israel’s unique historical 
experience dominate this stimulating biog- 
raphic-styled introduction to the Old Testa- 


ment. $4.25 


MARY VS. LUCIFER 


Rev. John I. Gallery 


A timely, factual recounting of the appari- 
tions of our Lady, offering new inspiration 
and encouragement to carry out God’s plan 
for peace. $3.75 


POPULAR PATRON SAINTS 


Don Sharkey and Sister Loretta Clare 


A collection of fifty short biographical 
sketches of popular saints including saints 
of the first five centuries, of the middle ages, 
and of our times with information about the 
era in which they lived. $3.75 


THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST 


Thomas &@ Kempis 


Everybody’s favorite, especially in this mod- 

ern, simplified English version. Read it ten 

minutes a day and peace of mind is yours. 
Green cloth, $2.00; black leatherette, gold edge, $3.50 





At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


602 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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that it is now an established part of the 
archdiocesan education program. The li- 
brary is directed by Rev. John A. McAdam 
under the aucpices of the Mt. Carmel Guild 
of the archdiocese. In less than a year, the 
library supplied more than 1000 religious, 
educational, and feature films to parishes, 
schools, and church organizations. Started 
with funds from special showings of the 
film Song of Bernadette, the library now 
has 50 feature films, 150 educational films, 
and 100 religious films, all acquired by 
buying out a film company. It has access 
to “any film that has come out of Holly- 
wood,” according to Father McAdam. Par- 
ishes or institutions may also subscribe to 
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a “film-a-month” plan. A 110-page catalog 
of available films has been distributed to 
parishes and schools of the archdiocese. 


“Free Time Activities” 


Project activities designed for public high 
school students in the Diocese of Cincin- 
nati will interest other dioceses working 
on plans for the religious education of this 
group. Suggested “free time” spiritual ac- 
tivities for Catholic students attending 
public high schools include: 

“1. A day of recollection, including a 
discussion period, to be given some time 
during the Christmas holidays.” This could 
also be given during three-day week ends 
or in summertime. “2. A closed retreat for 
seniors at one of the retreat houses in the 
archdiocese; 3. A pre-Cana conference for 
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The American Catholic 


heritage is brought to 


life in this series 


of biographies 
for Catholic Youth 


BackzZround 
Books 


For ages 10-15 


MATHEW CAREY 
PAMPHLETEER FOR FREEDOM 
By JANE HINDMAN. Exiled from his 
native Ireland, young Mathew Carey 
turned to America where he was be- 
friended by the great Franklin. Carey 
championed the cause of the Constitu- 
tion, the poor and the immigrant and 
became the first Catholic of promin- 
ence in American book publishing. 
April 
CHARLES CARROLL and the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
By MILTON LOMASK 


BLACK ROBE PEACEMAKER: 


Pierre De Smet 
By J. G. E. Hopkins 


ADVENTUROUS LADY: 
Margaret Brent of Maryland 
By DorotHy FREMONT GRANT 


THE FRIAR and the KNIGHT: 
Padre Olmedo and Cortez 
By FLora STROUSSE 


COLONIAL GOVERNOR: 


Thomas Dongan of New York 
By J. G. E. Hopkins 


192 pages 


Each $2.50 Illustrated 


PADRE KINO and the 

TRAIL TO THE PACIFIC 

By Jack STEFFAN. The story of the 
humble missionary to the Indians of 
Lower California who fought against 
their enslavement in the Spanish mines. 
An explorer and mapmaker, he dis- 
covered the first land passage from 
the mainland to Lower California and 
paved the way for the establishment 
of the California missions. April 


SIMON BRUTE and the 
WESTERN ADVENTURE 
By ELIZABETH BARTELME 


CAVALRY HERO: 
Casimir Pulaski 
By DoroTHy ADAMS 


SIDEWALK STATESMAN: 
Alfred E. Smith 
By WILLIAM G. SCHOFIELD 


CHAPLAIN IN GRAY: 
Abram Ryan 
By H. J. HEAGNEY 


MERE MARIE of 
NEW FRANCE 
By Mary FaByAN WINDEATT 


gas> Write for free teacher aid: list of questions 
and answers based on each book in the series. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS - 
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the seniors as a preparation for a Catholic 
marriage; 4. A demonstration of the wed- 
ding ceremony.” According to Rev. James 
Shappelle, assistant superintendent of pa- 
rochial schools in Cincinnati, “high school 
students can be impressed with the dignity 
of the nuptial Mass by having the students 
themselves demonstrate a wedding cere- 
mony.” 

It is reported that all projects have been 
received enthusiastically by the young peo- 
ple, who helped to make them successiul. 


Trading Stamps Buy Busses 


Nearly 11 million. trading stamps, 
totaling $1,080,000, have been exchanged 
for three new school buses at St. Francis 
Parish, Provo, Utah. They were collected 
by the parish through an appeal made to 
Catholic schools all over the country. The 
buses are expected to travel a combined 
total of 229 miles daily to deliver 295 
students in the far-flung parish to school. 
Most of the men in the 425 family parish 
are industrial workers. Five years ago the 
men of the parish built an elementary 
school and just recently they finished work 
on a high school. Rev. Coman Colloty, 
O.F.M.., is pastor of the busy parish. 


Photos of St. Theresa Found 


Between 30 and 35 photographic nega- 
tives of St. Teresa of Lisieux have been 
discovered recently in the archives of the 
Carmel of Lisieux. The negatives, showing 
St. Teresa either alone or with other Car- 
melites, are, for the most part, in their 
original state, with no touching up. The 
convent of Lisieux has been encouraged 
by the Holy See to issue an album depict- 
ing the true likeness of the “saint of the 
little way,” and it has been indicated that 
the photographs will be included in the 
book when it is published. Brother Francois 
de Sainte Marie, O.C.D., a writer for La 
Croix, a French Catholic daily, has been 
charged with directing the research for the 
project. 


Merit Scholarship Program 


This year some 3000 Merit Scholars are 
enrolled in 389 colleges and universities, 
according to the recent report of John M. 
Stalnaker, the president of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation. Mr. Stal- 
naker says that “more than half of the 
Merit Scholars have been chosen to study 
science, engineering, and mathematics. . . . 
And this I attribute to the training and 
encouragement they received from. their 
preparatory teachers.” 

The Merit Scholarship Program was es- 
tablished in 1955 with grants of $20 million 
from the Ford Foundation and $500,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation. Each year 
it awards a minimum of 200 scholarships. 
In addition, during the first four years, 
90 sponsorers have added more than $6.5 
million, 

Merit Scholarships are four-year awards 
to accredited colleges and universities, based 
on need. They range from $100 to $1,500 
with an average in 1958-59 of $743. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


Sisters of Divine Providence 


MorTHer Mary KENNETH, provincial su- 
perior of the Sisters of Divine Providence 
at Allison Park, Pa., has been elected as- 
sistant to the mother general of her order. 
Mother Lucina, provincial of the St. Louis, 
Mo., province, has been elected to the 
general council of the order. She will serve 
as general secretary at the generalate in 
Rome. Both of the Sisters will soon leave 
for Rome to assume their new duties. 
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EUROPE VIA 7 ACAl 


INTERCONTINENTAL 
BOEING 707 


It’s simple — just tell us in as many 
words as you wish “How Audio-Visual 
Aids Make Teaching and Learning 
Easier.” Your own everyday teaching ex- 
periences with your VIEWLEX Projec- 
tors and other A-V Equipment can win a 
round trip for 2 to Paris and put you in 
the “Vacation Picture” you’ve dreamed 
of! It begins the thrilling moment you 
board a fabulous TWA Intercontinental 
Boeing 707, the world’s fastest, largest 
non-stop jetliner flying from America to 
Europe. You’re literally whisked— in less 
time than it takes to think about it—to 
“Gay Paree” where you step out right 
into the heart of Europe’s vacation 
wonderland. 





PLUS More than 50 additional awards 
including: An all-expense-paid trip to the 
1961 DAVI Convention in Miami for the 1st 
Prize Winner's A-V Director, U.S. Savings 
Bonds for 2nd and 3rd prizes, Viewlex Pro- 
jectors given in the name of major prize 
winners to their schools, and free DAVI mem- 
berships and A-V Instructor subscriptions to 
all Honorable Mention Winners. 


World's Largest 
Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Slide & Filmstrip 
Projectors. 





Wiewtex Company, Inc. 


35-05 Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please send full details on Viewlex Audio 
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The Supervising Teacher 


Ed. by Ernest J. Milner. 220 pp., $3.75. 
Obtainable at the office of Dr. A. C. Moon, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

The Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the As- 
sociation for Student Teaching, The Super- 
vising Teacher, has for its purpose an 
analysis of the role and function of the 
supervising teacher, “one who teaches chil- 
dren or youth and also supervises student 
teaching and/or other professional experi- 
ences,” either in the laboratory school of 
a college or university or in a school in a 
community co-operating with a college or 
university in its student teaching program. 

The editor of the Yearbook, Ernest J. 
Milner, gives two reasons why only at 
this late date a Yearbook is devoted to 
the supervising teacher whose work has 
always had a basic influence on the quality 
of education provided in the schools. In 
the first place, the increase in the number 
of students preparing for teaching has 
forced teacher-training institutions to look 
beyond the laboratory school to schools 
of the community for adequate facilities 
for student teaching. Second, since the 
function of the Association for Student 
Teaching is to improve the quality of labo- 
ratory experiences in teacher education, it 
has attracted more and more supervising 
teachers to its membership. The publica- 
tion of The Supervising Teacher is, there- 
fore, timely and appropriate. 

With the defining of competencies and 
understandings which a teacher must have 
in order to function effectively in today’s 
schools, it has become apparent that no 
one person can assume the responsibility 
for developing these in a student teacher. 
Supervision has, then, taken on a “team” 
character. 

In tracing the development of the super- 
vising teacher’s role, the author of Chapter 
II, Nicholas Troisi, points out the need 
for research to help clarify the functions 
which the supervising teacher can perform 
most effectively, leaving certain functions 
to other members of the “team” in the 
student teaching program. 

The authors of the Thirty-eighth Year- 
book use the vocabulary of the list of 
“Selected Terminology” prepared by a 
committee of the Association for Student 
Teaching. In doing so they avoid a prob- 
lem in semantics and facilitate the reading 
of the book. Although there may be others 
who have dissenting views on this list of 
defined terms, as P. Groff of San Diego 
State College, it is nevertheless satisfying 
to find in reading the book that the writers 
of The Supervising Teacher speak a com- 
mon language. 

In Chapter III, Helen Richards and 
Elizabeth Robinson have outlined a seven- 
fold role for the supervising teacher. The 
roles given are well delineated by the 
authors but the reader will miss at least 
one, namely, the role of helping the stu- 
dent become a creative teacher. Truly, this 
role cannot be fully achieved during the 
student teaching period, but the initial 
steps could be explored. This striving for 
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creativeness in teaching goes beyond meth- 
ods of teaching as currently conceived and 
practiced; even beyond helping the stu- 
dent “think through problems in terms of 
basic principles” as advocated by A. S. 
Barr et al, in their book, Supervision, 
whom the authors mentioned above have 
quoted. 

Emphasis is put on the fact that the 
college must help develop the kind of su- 
pervisor who can fill these roles, but the 
college program that will produce this 
“key” supervisor remains still in the realm 
of research and experimentation. Here and 
elsewhere in the Yearbook the authors 
stress the need for experimentation and 
research. 

In identifying and understanding the 
needs of the student teacher, Bernadene 
Schunk has taken a long step forward by 
including the basic psychological needs of 
prospective teachers. Until recently, per- 
sonality development of students in teacher 
education programs received lip service 
only. It is encouraging, then, to find that 
personality development is considered along 
with the academic and professional devel- 
opment of the student preparing to enter 
the teaching field. 

Exceptionally well done are the chapters 
on “Meeting the Needs of Student Teach- 
ers.” Although some of the content may 
seem idealistic, particularly to experienced 
directors of student teachers, yet this ideal- 
ism is wholesome and inspirational for 
optimum achievement. “Not failure, but 
low aim is crime.” 

Some idealism and optimism is likewise 
found in the two final chapters of the 
Yearbook. Here a prospectus for teacher 
education programs of the future is drawn 
up and goals of attainment set. When that 
future becomes “now” and when these 
goals are attained, the teaching profession 
will be in its millennium. 

Another laudable aspect of the Yearbook 
is the annotated bibliography prepared by 
a group of students at Teachers College of 
Columbia University under the direction 
of Florence Stratemeyer. This bibliography 
is comprehensive and well organized ac- 
cording to various aspects of the student 
teaching program, such as “Admission to 
and Assignment to Laboratory Experi- 
ences,” “Observation and Participation in 
Teacher Education,” “Records, Rating, and 
Evaluation of Growth through Laboratory 
Experiences,” and others. 

Excellent content and helpful bibliogra- 
phies make The Supervising Teacher a 
valuable contribution to the teaching 
profession. 

Reviewed by: Sister M. Theodine, Presi- 
dent, Wisconsin Association for Student 
Teaching, Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wis. 


Literature for Life 


By Arno Jewett, A. H. Lass, Margaret 
Early. Cloth, 726 pp., $4.20. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston 7, Mass. 

This high school textbook is more than 
a simple anthology; it is a beautifully de- 
signed collection of classic and modern 
writing. It is divided into nine units each 
with a keynote idea representing a certain 
aspect of “life.” 

In each unit are eight (unit 4 has only 
seven) selections of “literature.” Unit I, 
Suspense, tells some of the classic spell 
binders like Richard Connell’s “The Most 
Dangerous Game,” E. A. Poe’s “The Tell- 
Tale Heart,” Lucille Fletcher’s “Sorry, 
Wrong Number.” Unit 2, The Funny Side, 
includes poetry and prose by masters like 
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Clarence Day, James Thurber, Ogden 
Nash, and Robert Service. Unit 3, Growing 
Up, contains such classics as Sandburg’s 
“The Boyhood of Lincoln” and Maureen 
Daly’s poignant ‘Sixteen.” Unit 4, Family 
Life, includes works by authors like Walter 
Havighurst and Thornton Wilder. Unit 5, 
Our Fascinating World, presents articles by 
David Lilienthal, Arthur C. Clarke, and 
others. Unit 6, People Are Important, in- 
cludes biographical sketches of such men 
as Babe Ruth, Edison, Churchill, and 
Albert Schweitzer. Unit 7, The World of 
Work, presents eight articles on the dignity 
and value of work, including an open letter 
from Dwight D. Eisenhower. Unit 8, What 


Men Live By, presents stories on principled 
men by such authors as James Michener 
and Budd Schulberg. Unit 9, Treasure 
from Our Heritage, is a catch-all of prose 
and poetry by famous British and Amer- 
ican writers. 

Following Unit 9 is the novel Johnny 
Tremain by Esther Forbes. After each 
unit are two departments called Taking 
Stock (review questions and _ activities) 
and Reader’s Choice (a short, well-an- 
notated bibliography). The final section, 
called “A Handbook of Developmental 
Reading Skills,” is a valuable précis of 
important considerations that a person 
should understand to read intelligently. 

Although the book has many outstand- 
ing features, it is the opinion of the re- 
viewer that there could be a little less 
emphasis on the spectacular and modern 
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CITY & STATE... 


(like Ozzie and Harriet) and more of the 
traditional and classic (like Hawthorne, 
Melville, Ben Franklin, and Whitman), 
Students get enough entertainment via TV 
and light reading; they should be chal- 
lenged more during their in-class hours. 
Bruno B. Wolff, Jr. 


America Today 


By Charles H. Carver, Harold S. Sliker, 
and Morris H. Ball. Cloth, 544 pp., $4.80. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

This high-school textbook is intended to 
present “an anthology of literary selections 
that interpret significant aspects of America 
and its people — past, present, or future.” 
Although the book does not have the 
physical look of Literature for Life, it uses 
the modern two-column make-up and some 
striking initial photographs. 

The book is divided into eight sections. 
America Is Strength contains essays, arti- 
cles, and fiction by people like Charles 
Lindbergh, Ralph Waldo Emerson (“Self- 
Reliance”), John Gunther, and Emily 
Dickinson. America Is Ideals includes 
works by Stephen Crane, Alistair Cooke, 
Vachel Lindsay, and Archibald MacLeish. 
The third section, America Is Neighborli- 
ness, includes two famous works: Robert 
Frost’s “Mending Wall” and Shirley Jack- 
son’s “The Lottery.” 

America Is Faith, the fourth section, 
contains Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, as 
well as works by Byrant, Dickinson, and 
Wilder. America Is Beauty presents Walt 
Whitman’s “Miracles,” Carl Sandburg’s 
“Chicago” as well as Willa Cather, Emily 
Dickinson, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
America Is Laughter employs the talents 
of humorists like Frank Sullivan, Ogden 
Nash, and James Thurber. America Is 
Enthusiasm has works by Margaret Mead, 
Conrad Aiken, Carl Sandburg, and David 
Sarnoff. America Is Promises includes ar- 
ticles by Herbert Hoover and David E. 
Lilienthal. Each work is followed by a few 
provocative questions called “Thinking it 
Through.” Each section is also followed by 
a brief annotated bibliography. 

Though its physical appearance does 
not match that of Literature for Life, and 
it has no section on developing reading 
skills, the articles, stories, and poems are 
generally stronger. Taken on content alone, 
America Today is superior to the other 
book. 

Bruno B. Wolff, Jr. 


Journeys in American Literature 


By Glerm Holder, Olive Erickson, Erwin 
H. Schubert, and Ruby Withers. Cloth, 
731 pp., $4.20. Globe Book Co., New York 
10, N. Y. 

This anthology for high school American 
literature courses is quite in contrast to 
Literature for Life and America Today, 
both in make-up and in content. The book 
is primarily a reading text for American 
literature, going back to Colonial days, 
covering the period 1607-1760, and includ- 
ing selections from William Bradford and 
Anne Bradstreet. The second part includes 
writers from 1760 to 1800— Franklin, 
Henry, Paine, and others involved in 
founding our nation. Part 3 runs from 1800 
to 1840. Irving, Cooper, Hawthorne, Poe, 
and Bryant are represented. The fourth 
part —the period 1840 to 1900— includes 
Lincoln, Longfellow, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Harte, Twain, Whitman, Dickinson, and 
others. In the last part modern American 
literature is divided into six areas by 
literary type —the novel, the short story, 
poetry, journalism, biography, and drama. 
The book is abundantly equipped with the 
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usual questions after the selections. There 
are reading lists and audio-visual material 
at the end of each part. 

Some of the selections are edited and 
made more simple in language and style. 
Some people feel this is an advantage; 
others, including your reviewer, feel this 
is as bad as making a “popular” song from 
music by Beethoven or Rachmaninoff. The 
typography and make-up are conservative 
in contrast to the other two books re- 
viewed here. A selection of a poor grade 
of paper for halftones compromises the 
value of some good illustrations. In gen- 
eral, the level of content is better than 
that in Literature for Life, and inferior in 


some areas (especially the modern) to 
America Today. In design and make-up it 
ranks last if one’s taste is liberal and mod- 
ern. To one with conservative tendencies 
who believes content is more important 
than appearance this one item would not 
be much of a drawback. 
Bruno B. Wolff, Jr. 


Individualizing Your Reading 
Program 


y Jeannette Veatch. Cloth, 253 pp., 
$4.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 16, 
N.Y. 

A different approach to the teaching of 
reading, the book ignores the long dom- 
inant pattern dependent upon basal reader 
systems and ability grouping. The author 
shows classroom teachers how to manage 
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Siuiaiintenaans of Lifetime aan nadine 
Equipment for School and Industry. 


STACOR FQUIPMENT Co. 


Newark 5, New Jersey @ 
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d working surface 
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board storage 
facilities for 
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@ Drawers have individual locks, 
masterkeyed . . . hold boards up 
to 20 x 26 in horizontal position 
plus tools, other material. 





the DU-700 





Dual boards and 
drawer space for 12 


5-drawer 


Bigelow 2-6600 
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a reading period so that each pupil chooses 
his own material for his own reading in- 
struction, reads at his own rate regardless 
of progress of the rest of the class, par- 
ticipates in groups organized on other 
bases than ability, is taught by using a 
wide variety of books instead of basal 
readers, and is taught reading skills as he 
needs them. 


Teaching Alcohol Education 
in the Schools 


By A. J. Atkins and J. Minor Gwynn. 
Cloth, 197 pp., $3.20. The Macmillan Co., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1959. 

This book is written primarily for teach- 
ers and school personnel who are interested 
in providing instruction about alcohol. A 
plan for a timely and effective introduc- 
tion of the subject into the school cur- 
riculum. 


Fives at School 


By Elenora Haegele Moore. Cloth, 344 
pp., $4.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
16, N. Y., 1959. 

Written for kindergarten teachers, this 
book highlights the similarities and differ- 
ences in home life and in kindergarten 
experiences for downtown five-year-olds 
and their suburban counterparts. The au- 
thor points out the many influences that 
affect a child’s development and learning, 
placing particular emphasis on those which 
might be labeled psychological or so- 
ciological. 


The School Library at Work 


By Azile Wofford. Cloth, 253 pp., $3.50. 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York 52, N. Y. 

Essential work routines that a school 
librarian must know are clearly set forth 
in this book. The School Library at Work 
aims at being practical rather than schol- 
arly or technical. It stresses the acquisition, 
organization, use, and maintenance of ma- 
terials in the school library, and is a useful 
step-by-step guide for the beginning li- 
brarian. It offers stimulating suggestions 
for those who wish to look beyond the 
daily round. An appendix lists selection 
aids and manuals for teaching the use of 
the library. 


Recreation Leadership 


By H. Dan Corbin. Cloth, 469 pp., 
$6.50. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11, 
N. Y., 1959. 

Second edition. Wide in scope and pur- 
pose, written to serve both the beginner 
and the experienced leader. The book con- 
tains a wealth of information on both the 
theory and practice of a well rounded pro- 
gram of recreation. Included and featured 
in the new edition are new materials on 
leadership procedures and principles, and 
all types of activities beginning with a 
history of the recreation movement. 


The Way and the Life 


By Desmond A. D’Abreo, S.J. Paper, 
272 pp., price: Rs. 2/25. The Catechetical 
— De Nobili College, Poona 6, Ind., 
1959. 

An explanation of the catechism for 
children, with questions and answers from 
A Catholic Catechism, the English version 
of the. New German catechism published 
by Herder at Freiburg. The book will in- 
terest and suggest explanations to teachers 
in America. The reviewer happened to 
note that the list of holydays of obligation 
differs from the one that applies to our 


country. 
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as A-B-C-Ditto. 


NEW DITTO SURE-FEED SYSTEM GIVES NEAR-PERFECT DUPLICATION 
EVERY TIME! (1) New Feed Pressure Lever adjusts to every weight stock. (2) 
New Separators feed only one sheet at a time. (3) New positive-locking Side 
Guides prevent skip feeding. (4) New Lift Lever permits easy paper insertion. 


Ditto. 


The helping hand for half a century 
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A DITTO Direct Process (spirit) duplicator enables even students to 
turn out masterful, professional looking jobs. It’s as easy as A-B-C: 
A—type, write or draw your copy on a DITTO master. B—attach it to 
the drum using DITTO’s quick-’n-easy master attachment. C — flick the 
switch or spin the perfectly balanced hand control. A minute later 120 
crisp, photographically accurate copies are at your disposal at less than 
1/10¢ each. DITTO is perfect for preparing exams, progress reports, 
school bulletins. It duplicates up to 5 colors at a time, on any weight 
paper from 16 pound to cardstock, any size from 3x5-inch to 9x14-inch. 
There’s a DITTO Direct Process (spirit) duplicator to fit your needs, 
and your budget. Call the DITTO branch or dealer nearest you today 
for a free demonstration — or mail the coupon. 


DITTO, INC.— 3308 PRATT AVE.—CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 
}] Send additional information on DITTO School Duplicators 

(-] Arrange a DITTO demonstration at my school 

Name, Title- 

Name of School 


Address 


-------------4 


City County State___ * 
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SIGHT 
SOUND 


PLUS THE 


ECONOMY 


OF Smm FILM... 
ee) 5 \ Complete with 


microphone, in 








finished case, 


$399.50 


nn the E | ; if ' 
8mm SOUND-ON-FILM 
PROJECTOR 


With the Elite, your students learn 
more, learn faster, learn more thor- 
oughly. That’s because the Elite en- 
ables you to add any pertinent sound 
track—voice, music, or both—to eco- 
nomical 8mm film. Student interest 
and retention are tremendously height- 
ened; costs are kept to a minimum. 


You can 
show the same film to junior grades in 
the morning that you show to more ad- 
vanced grades in the afternoon, keying 
the sound track to the level of under- 
standing of each grade. You can erase 
and re-make the sound track as often as 
you wish, with full brilliance and fidel- 
ity. And, the Elite is so rugged, so fool- 
proof and simple to operate that you 
need no specially trained personnel. 


Tandberg 5 


3-SPEED, 4-TRACK STEREO 
RECORDER — PLAYBACK 


Because of its unmatched precision of 
manufacture and record/playback fidel- 
ity, the Tandberg 5 is the ideal instru- 
ment for the educational field. It offers 
monaural and stereo recording and 
playback for use in the teaching of 
speech, music, dramatics, languages. It 
will record seminars and conferences 
up to 17 hours on a standard 7” reel. 
Illustrated is the Tandberg Model 5-2, Com- 
plete with two TM-2 microphones, input and 
output cords, supply and take-up reels and 
transport luggage case, $513.95. 

A postal card will bring you full information. 
Address inquiries to Dept. C-2 


SEA OD aise er: Lom 


8 Third Avenue * Pelham, New York 





handsome fabric. 
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By Sister Marie Francile, F.S.P.A. 


St. Patrick School, Sparta, Wis. 


@ Through neither merit nor fault of mine, my natural hearing aid is 
fine model, guaranteed for dependable accurate functioning, and un- 
deteriorated by some thirty years of use. However, it is unadjustable, 
and so I could not help overhearing, “Our Sister doesn’t just /Jike us. 
She Joves us.” 

That explains why I teach. It is the reason why each morning I face 
a group of lively, coil-springed youngsters. Before I reach my desk, 
I’ve answered “Good morning” any number of times, have been relieved 
of my wraps and books, have welcomed back one or several absentees, 
perhaps read a note from a parent, accepted tardy assignments, taken 
money for lunch or for milk, commented on a new sweater or dress, 
listened to the latest news, given a direction or two, looked helplessly 
at the clock, and hoped more or less futilely for a few minutes to 
organize before the bulk of the class would arrive. 

But oh! What a privilege to face a day of teaching! What a trust 
has been given me! Precisely, what is the great attraction in teaching? 
It is the boys and girls themselves — just as they are — not humanly 
angelic, but just normally human. For by being simply themselves, chil- 
dren are lovable. My teaching appointments have acquainted me with a 
cross-section of children, and thus have I found them. 

I’ve taught them in the North—fresh, strong, and vigorous as the 
breeze off Lake Superior. I’ve taught them on Front Street at the edge 
of the bay — in the very shadow of the docks — rugged and hard as the 
ore loaded and unloaded there; roughened and unafraid as their fathers 
who manned the boats and battled the waves and the cold. I’ve taught 
them on the edge of the tracks, where. they never tired of watching the 
freights. Jiggling with excitement they’d count the cars as double- 
engined freighters roared by. I’ve taught them in the West — lively, 
zestful youngsters — eager and restless as the ripples of a bubbling, 
saucy mountain stream. , 

Children have many things in common. So much in them is typical. 
They are great lovers of recesses, free days, and early dismissals; great 
forgetters of lunches, mittens, rubbers, and homework. They firmly 
believe in conserving stairways by bounding the stairs in twos and 
threes. Long corridors entice them like multi-laned highways until radar 
from the eye of a teacher cuts through their speed. From the chaotic 
interior of their desks they can produce what you want in a matter of 
seconds. Though their fingers are stained with ink or begrimed from 
the playfield, they can hand in assignments of collegiate perfection. 
When warmly encouraged, they are capable of unbelievable achievement. 
Nothing cripples their efforts or kills their spirit as does harshness, 
nagging, or unjust blame. They know instinctively when they are loved, 
for to be loved is their rightful claim. 

Theirs is a world in which one is easily at home. It is a free friendly 
world of chatter and noise; of bubbling, teeming vitality; of eagerness 
and buoyancy; of sparkling eyed interest; of boisterous enthusiasm; of 
tireless action; of trust and sincerity; of frankness and guilelessness. 

They have minds that open easily to the Truth that is Infinite; wills 
that reach out to the Good that is Ultimate; souls that belong to God 
both here and hereafter. I love to probe the depths of their thinking; 
to guide their judgments to rightful conclusions; to show them the 
good that their wills may embrace it. 

Into my classroom each morning they shuffle—some timid, some 
eager and mildly stampeding. But to each individually my heart reaches 
out and says: 

“Dear child, since from all eternity God ordained that we meet, I 
take and accept you just as you are: for better or for worse; for praise 
or for blame; for success or failure; in sickness or in health; in fatigue 
or in buoyancy; in weakness or in strength; in joy or in sorrow; for 
progress or for retardation. 

“I accept you to love you; to teach and to mold you both in mind 
and in heart; to equip you for life both for time and for eternity. For 
this have I come. For this will I stay until our course is completed, and 
promoting you one grade higher, our ways do part.” 
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(Continued from page 97) 


to success, failure, happiness. disap- 
pointment, frustration, sadness. and all 
other types of experience that life offers 
human beings. By living vicariously 
with all the different types of people. 
giving attention to their behavior and 
noting their motives for acting as they 
do, the student enters into his common 
humanity. The teacher who is a great 
lover of books covets for his or her 
students the joys and satisfactions that 


WH 


she herself has experienced through good 
reading. 

What a thrill for students to read 
thoughts and ideas identical to their 
own! What a veritable revelation to 
read about personality traits similar to 
theirs which they have tried to hide, 
imagining they were odd and abnormal. 
Perhaps it is a feeling of inadequacy, 
loneliness, or fear. They see how others 
overcome these emotional blocks in situ- 
ations like their own. How many times 
they are moved to reverence, sympathy. 
understanding, tolerance, and love by 
some character in fiction! Then they 


UNITOR 


Really Are Selter 


HIGH SCHOOL and GRADE 


SCHOOL JUMPERS, 
JACKETS, SKIRTS. 
WOOLENS AND 





SYNTHETICS 


Every Snowhite jumper, every jacket, every skirt, 
every blouse has its start in the minds and on the 
drafting tables of the men and women members 
of our own designing staff. The styles are modelled, 


fabrics tested, 
considered. 


workmanship and costs critically 


Then it is checked against these questions: Will 
students be glad to wear it? Will it meet the 
school’s standards of good taste? Will it be a good 
investment for the parents? 


When the answer is “yes,” 


we have reached our 


goal which is readiness to serve vou well with 


SNOWHITE BLOUSES 
LONG, %4, or SHORT 
SLEEVES 
COTTONS AND 
SYNTHETICS 
WHITE AND COLORS 


224 W. Washington Street 


quality apparel. 


Before you place your next order, consider 
SNOWHITE! Your request for information 
will not obligate you! 


Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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begin to know themselves and _ their 
closeness to humanity as a whole. 


Guidance Needed 

It has long been accepted that much 
reading is done because one is guided. 
recommended, and stimulated to read 
a certain book. In other words, most 
people tend to read what is readily ac- 
cessible to them. This is especially true 
of students. Therefore, teachers are in 
a key position to encourage and guide 
young people in discovering books that 
meet their needs and interests in achiev- 
ing personally satisfying and socially 
acceptable lives. 

Teachers sensitive to teenagers living 
in an era of overstimulation and con- 
flicting values —an age when man has 
conquered space — realize that youth 
must learn to deal with situations in as 
mature a manner as possible and at an 
earlier age than ever before. This im- 
plies that teachers must use every means 
possible to encourage and nurture the 
healthy growth and development of each 
student. 

Maxine Gray of the University of 
Pittsburgh in an article in the Education 
magazine for April, 1959, says: 


Books are tiny fragments of eternity 
mutely ranged along on unadorned walls 
Yet when a hand frees you, when a 
heart touches you, you imperceptibly break 
through the workaday surroundings and, 
as in a fiery chariot, your words lead us 
upward from narrowness to eternity. 


Milton in his Areopagitica calls a 
great book, “the precious life blood of 
a master spirit.” 

And Nathan M. Pusey, President of 
Harvard University, says: 


The best teacher is not life, but the 
crystallized and distilled experience of the 
most sensitive, reflective, and most ob- 
servant of human beings, and this experi- 
ence you will find preserved in our great 
books and nowhere else. 

What high school boy will not thrill 
at the fishing adventures in Ernest 
Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea 
besides appreciating the genuine and 
tender friendship between the seasoned 
fisherman and the young lad! 

Caryll Houselander’s The Dry Wood 
wins all hearts in portraying the sim- 
plicity and courage of the little crippled 
boy and the loving sympathy and ardent 
faith of those near and dear to him. 

What boy following Father Bede 
Griffith. an English Benedictine Monk, 
in his search for light and truth in The 
Golden String is not inspired by the role 
literature played as an instrument of 
God’s grace? 

(Concluded on page 100) 
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FABULOUS WHITE 
ORCHID ASSORTMENT 





Styled for those who like to send 
the loveliest cards imaginable! In 
this beauty-filled, value-packed 
assortment there is a delightful 
design to suit every taste and 
a sincere, friendly verse to fit 
every need. Dainty pastel colors, 
gold bronze highlights, novelty 
die-cutting, attractive embossing, 
everything is here that spells out 
quality and good taste! 





We are America’s lead- 
ing and largest special- 
ists in Catholic Cards 
for fund raising in 
Parochial Schools and 
Church Organizations. 















Send coupon Today for samples of 
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(Concluded from page 98) 


What an impression Boris Pasternak’s 
Doctor Zhivago would make on youth- 
ful zealots afire for the principles of 
human freedom! 

And where can youth be gently led 
to an appealing road to sanctity if not 
through St. Theresa’s own “little way” 
in her Autobiography. 

In relation to the purification of the 
emotions, Aristotle in his Poetics em- 
phasizes the dynamic role of the fine 
arts, of which literature is one, in pro- 





through with flying colors. 


when handled by students. 
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CRAM’S NEW GLOBE 


Practically Indestructible 


What a tremendous growth he 
has made during his first year. 


Tried and tested in every type 
of classroom. Every conceivable 
climate — the hottest, coldest, 
wettest and dryest—Tuffy came 


The new “Tuffy” globe is just the 
answer to schoolroom problems. 


Classroom Acceniance beyond Au Expectations! 
During the past year the new “Tuffy” World Globe has exceeded our fondest 
expectations for classroom acceptance. This new wonder globe ball has been 
bounced, dropped, and hammered without ill effects. Teachers everywhere 
are praising the indestructible feature which eliminates fears of breakage 
12-inch “Tuffy” Globe now available with 
Beginners, Political, or Physical Political Maps. 


For complete graded teaching aids, send for Cram’s Cat. No. 92. 
Also literature giving complete details of Cram’s new “Tuffy” Globe. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


co. Inc. 
730 E. Washington St. 


ducing a “catharsis” which he defines 
as a purification or refinement of the 
emotions. 

What teenager could fail to taste of 
real living as portrayed by the Spanish 
family in the midst of the Civil War in 
Spain in Juan Gironella’s famous novel, 
The Cypresses Believe in God? 

What student can read Macbeth by 
Shakespeare and not be on his guard 
to bridle “vaulting ambition.” 

Now when we come face to face with 
these confused children trying desper- 
ately to disguise the fierce struggle of 
growing up, let us have the right book 
for the right student at the right time. 





Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
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Novelty and 
Tradition 


By Sister Marie Vianney, O.P. 
SS. Peter and Paul School, Saginaw, Mich. 


Children love the novel but hold on 
tenaciously to the traditional. How often 
have you not heard them say: “Last 
year we did such and such a thing.” 
They long relish past experiences. For 
the most part the offering of a Valentine 
to our Lady was nothing new. However, 
it was novel to press a coin in a Valen- 
tine which was to be offered to our 
Blessed Lady. 

The local upholstering shop had do- 
nated odds and ends of plastic to the 
school. Among the remnants were sev- 
eral pieces of lovely red plastic. A 
mother converted the material into sev- 
eral lace-trimmed hearts which were 
filled with coins that the children had 
earned or sacrificed from their allow- 
ances. These hearts were offered to our 
Lady of the Missions. 


New Books 


be 


(Continued from page 94) 


The God-Man Jesus 


Compiled (from the New Testament) by 
Frank Dell’Isola. Cloth, 250 pp.,_illus- 
trated. The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., 1959. 

This is the life of Christ as recorded by 
the four Evangelists. The compiler has ar- 
ranged passages, from the Kleist-Lilly 
version of the New Testament, in chron- 
ological order to give a running account 
of our Lord’s life on earth from birth to 
death, resurrection, and ascension. The 
reader will be surprised how well this 
scheme achieves a continuous, clear narra- 
tive. 


Teaching the Facts of Life 


By Rev. Paul M. Baier. Paper, 23 pp., 
10 cents, 50 copies for $4.50. Divine Word 
Publications, Techny, Il 

The foreword says that sex education 
must “(1) be private, (2) be gradual, (3) 
be repeated, (4) be continued throughout 
the period of growth, and (5) meet and 
slightly anticipate the needs of the indi- 
vidual.” Father Baier presents vocabulary 
lists in religion, general science, and parts 
of the human body to establish a general 
vocabulary with which the parent or 
teacher can answer children’s questions 
honestly and gradually as the need arises. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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All in matching colors or black, you can have resilient, wear-resisting 
rubber for complete installations of safety coverings for aisles, corridors, 
A run-woys, step wells and steps. Such installations reduce noise—give longer 
trouble-free service. 
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re Metal Reinforced Treads owed charges if not satisfied. 
ad For extra duty on heovily used steps—outside or inside—MELFLEX offers 

f a new kind of tread with metal insert that assures greatest service and 

w- sofety ... 

yur Write today for the complete story on MELFLEX SAFETY Products 


Products Co., Inc. 


| 
| MELFLE H. L. Warford, Pres. 


410 S. Broadway ~- Akron, Ohio 





TUCKER WINDOW 
WASHERS Feature... 
@ TELESCOPIC HANDLES 

Telescoping Aluminum Sections 
available for lengths up to 66 
| feet. Sections also come apart 
for use in other combinations. 


| A 66 foot handle, brush and 
| hose full of water weighs only 










PERCONIC TARE OF THE Memes 


‘ | 20 pounds. 
a | | @ AUTOMATIC, VISIBLE 
— DETERGENT 
79 Valve controlled detergent 
actual dispenser makes and delivers de- 
us- size | tergent solution from compressed 





[il- Uranium 


tablets...or clear rinse water 
as desired. Acrylic tube contain- 


3500. hl er shows contents at a glance. 
12 . 19.05 “Yn. 

by : 9 « | @ COMPRESSED DETERGENT 

ar- {Ra}sP6a7s* | | Compressed Detergent Tablets 


clean glass, but will not etch a 


paint, stain stone or brickwork, 


- Another NEW 


nor injure grass and shrubs. 


ONLY TUCKER WIN- 





: LECTURE Room | gation mas, | BON? WASH? ce 
0 | ide flare brushes wit yion Snow ave 
es PERIODIC TABLE | pol <a ae time and money - clean- 
is ; : ing your inaccessible win- 
ra LARGER* EASY TO READ® COLORFUL | ond comer in ens enige. ae. Up to now, it was 
INCLUDES ATOM, necessary to erect costly 
™ OMIC DATA | ; scaffolding. With a Tuck- 
Includes all elements and number of naturally oc- | er window wand, it is a simple time and money- 
curring radioactive and stable isotopes. Shows atomic saving task to clean those windows . . . and by stand- 
3 | — in large = pe, also weight, density, boiling and ing on terra firma. Tucker offers eleven model sizes 
- i scpueitiih aseaie somamemneter thace asa ammaee for most buildings from one to five stories. Most pop- 
™ New large lecture room size, 62” x 52”, in 4-colors on ular size, Model 4, reaches modern 3 stories and older 
3) heavy plastic coated stock. - F | 2 or 2% story schools. Costs only $69.80 delivered 
out i No. 12056 with wood strips and eyelets, each, $7.50 for use without detergent or dispenser. 
- j Available through your favorite Sanitary Supply 
i ' | Dealer .. . or write for full particulars, prices and 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. os ; 
ar 
wd é it ‘Scbsidises. oh Caned: tasitodeamte: Comorian measuring instructions to... 
7 5 1718-X Irving Park Road @ Chicago 13, Ill. 
ral Branches and ee . - 
Bi e@ Birmingham e Santa Cl. e Los Angeles @ Tulsa 
ms | ~ tee” + aro «Mens» Vance + Ot TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
i CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Sample card from PHONICS Set 


A COMPLETE LINE 
in CLASS and SEAT size 


Class size 3 x 6 inches 
Seat size 2% x 4 inches 


Me Mra oe 
CLASS ROOM SIZE 








#4005 Alphabet #4010 Primer Words 

#4009 Pre-Primer Words #4011 Phonics 
SEAT SIZE 

#5005 Alphabet #5010 Primer Words 


#5009 Pre-Primer Words #5011 Phonics 


am Cae UUme 
CLASS ROOM SIZE 





#4012 Number Concepts #4003 Multiplication 
#4001 Addition Division 
#4002 Subtraction #4013 Fractions 
SEAT SIZE 
#5012 Number Concepts #5003 Multiplication 
#5001 Addition #5004 Division 
#5002 Subtraction #5013 Fractions 





For Your Foreign Language Program 
Designed by Marjorie Pei, Foreign Language Consultant. 
CLASS ROOM SIZE 

#4060 French Vocabulary Words 
#4061 French Phrase-Sentence 

#4070 Spanish Vocabulary Words 
#4071 Spanish Phrase-Sentence 
#4080 Russian Alphabet and Numbers 


(Sorry, no seat size until later) 


PRICES and DISCOUNT 
Class Size $1.00 per set 
Seat Size 50¢ per set 


Discount to schools and teachers 20% on orders of 
$5.00 or more. Add 10¢ for first set, 5¢ for each addi- 
tional set to cover part of postage and handling. 
Please send remittance with orders for less than $5.00. 


Ask your school supply house. If not avail- 


able send order to 
SCHOOL AIDS 


Products Company 
Dept. C, 8986 Manchester, St. Louis 17, Mo. 
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NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 100) 


Perpetual Help Daily Missal 


Compiled by the Perpetual Help Center, 
New York. Copyright, 1958, by Perpetual 
Help Center. 4 vols., paper, 50 cents each 
Pub. by All Saints Press, Inc., an imprint 
on books of specifically Catholic interest 
distributed by Affiliated Publishers, Inc., 


| 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


The Perpetual Help Daily Missal fea- 
tures a new translation of the ordinary 
and proper of the Mass. It follows the 
latest decrees on the simplification of the 
Vol. 1, for January, February, 
March, includes all of Lent except Holy 
Week. Vol. 2, for April, May, June, in- 
cludes the revised Holy Week ritual. Vol. 
3 is for July, August, September. Vol. 4 


| is for October, November, and December. 


Comprehensive General Shop, 
Vol. | 


Ed. by Dr. Carlton E. Bauer and Robt. 
L. Thompson. Cloth, 263 pp., $2.94. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., 
1959. 

A textbook for beginners in the junior 
high school. Sections on woodworking, 
metalworking, electricity, graphic arts, 


| ceramics and textiles, leather and plastics 


—each section written by a professional 
teacher. Each project is illustrated with 


photographs and/or line drawings. 


| Sketching With the Felt-Tip Pen 


By Henry C. Pitz. $2.95. Studio Books, 


| New York, N. Y., 1959. 


The felt pen originated about 20 years 
ago as a marking device in the shipping 


| room. Lately it has gained much popular- 


ity among artists and illustrators and it is 
used by teachers in preparing posters and 


| classroom aids. The author, a well-known 
| artist and illustrator, tells how to use the 


felt tip effectively and presents many il- 
lustrations of his own work and that of 
other leading artists. 


Everyday Meteorology 


By Austin Miller and M. Parry. Cloth, 
270 pp., $7.50. Philosophical Library, New 
York, N. Y. 

This book will interest anyone who has 
become conscious of the weather changes 
because he had followed the daily telecasts 
on the weather. The work describes the 
chief influences on atmospheric change — 
air mass properties and types, fronts and 
frontal disturbances, atmospheric circula- 
tion. The book is simply, but accurately, 
written. 


Post Reformation Spirituality 


By Louis Cogret. Boards, 143 pp., $2.95. 
Hawthorn Books, New York, N. Y. 

This latest addition to the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism traces 
the growth and changes in the spiritual 
writings of the Renaissance and postref- 
ormation centuries to the end of the 
seventeenth century. While he admits the 
preponderant importance of the Spanish 
and Italian saints—AIgnatius, Teresa of 
Avila, John of the Cross —he gives con- 
siderable attention to the work of the 
French authors—Francis de Sales and 
Cardinal Rerulle. Several chapters are de- 
voted to mysticism as viewed in the seven- 
teenth century and to the crisis brought 
on by the French extremists. The book is 


| valuable as a basic historic presentation. 


(Continued on page 103) 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500. 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of 
famous Mason Candy. At no extra charge 
each package is wrapped with a band 
printed with your organization’s name and 
picture. You pay after you have sold the 
candy and return what you don’t sell. 
Candy is sold at less than regular retail 
price. You make $12.00 on every 30 sales 
of our $1.00 box (663% profit to yeu on 
cost). There’s no risk! You can’t lose. 
Mail in coupon today for information 
about MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAISING 
DRIVES. 


Mr. Epwin Stove, Dept. CS-2 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


Name____ 

Age if under 21___ 
Address ae 
Organization 
Phone 
City 2 





Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L.I.,N. ¥ 
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NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 102) 


Heresies and Heretics 


By Msgr. Leon Cristiani. Paper, 141 pp., 
$2.95. Hawthorn Books, New York, N. Y. 

This book tells briefly, but accurately, 
the history of the various erroneous move- 
ments, from Judaism to modernism, which 
threatened at one time or another the 
unity of Christ’s Church on earth. The ac- 
counts, while in some instances briefer than 
many readers would like, tell all the per- 
tinent facts and causes, as well as the 
ultimate ending of the heresies and heretics 
who have plagued Christianity. The book 
is a worthy addition to the 20th Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 


Wonders of the Deep Sea 


By Boris Arnov, Jr., and Helen Mather- 
Smith Mindlin. Cloth, 96 pp., $2.95. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York, N. Y. 

This book tells the story of the wonders 
of the sea and its buried treasures. It de- 
scribes the action of the earth, the in- 
fluence of the sun and moon, the wind, 
and tides. Some attention is given to the 
history of animal life at the bottom of 
the sea. Several chapters are devoted to 
the adventures of early and recent voy- 
agers. The illustrations are simple line 
drawings. 


Reference Manual for 
Office Employees 


By Lenna A. Larsen and Apollonia M. 
Koebele. Paper, 159 pp. South-Western 
Publishing Co., Chicago 5, Ill., 1959. 

A style book for business correspondence 
designed to be used as a supplementary 
textbook in the secretarial field or as a 
ready reference for the employer and em- 
ployee. The booklet contains tips on typ- 
ing, letter mechanics, grammar, punctua- 
tion, spelling aids, hyphenation and word 
division, abbreviations and symbols, tele- 
phone information, and other useful busi- 
ness office information. 


How Retarded Children 
Can Be Helped 


By Evelyn Hart. Paper, 28 pp., 25 
cents. Public Affairs Committee, New York 
16; N: Y. 

Some highly encouraging developments 
with respect to retarded children are re- 
ported in this new booklet, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 288. These recent discov- 
eries indicate that a far greater proportion 
of the retarded can be trained and edu- 
cated than was previously thought possible. 


The Church Year 


Paper, 215 pp. The Liturgical Confer- 
ence, Elsberry, Mo., 1959. 

Proceedings of the 19th annual North 
American Liturgical Week. 


Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
Its Shrine — Its Spirit 


By Rev. Eugéne Lefebvre, C.Ss.R. Pa- 
per, 80 pp., $2. St. Anne’s Bookshop, Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré, Canada, 1959. 

A beautiful album of the famous Shrine 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupré tells the history 
and gives a description of its artistic treas- 
ures; included are 150 photographs in 
black and white. An inspiring report on the 
Tercentenary Shrine of Beaupré and its 
spiritual significance. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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TFS eee: Me 


Wet Pick-up from 
NT 
Floors 


Saves labor... Saves time... Does it better, faster. 


Where recovery of water, suds, any liquid from floors is 
the job, here are two simple solutions to the problem. 


1. Purchase a Super Model BP-2 or Model RS-1 heavy duty 
suction cleaner and the new Super Squee-Zee 30 attachment 
designed to fit both Super Models, or 


2. If you already own a Super Model BP-2 or RS-1, as many 
do, simply buy the low priced Squee-Zee 30 attachment. 


Either way you really get two units for the price of one— 
a Super cleaner and a big volume wet pick-up machine. 


Super Squee-Zee 30 consists of a 30’’ neoprene 
rubber blade mounted in a metal frame, a suction 
chamber, 114” hose, an adjustable handle and two 
metal plates by which the Squee-Zee 30 is attached 
to the transport handle of the cleaner. 


The wide, capacious suction chamber avoids the 
small orifice bottle-neck and gives faster, drier 
pick-up—takes up water as fast as the operator 
can walk. 


The adjustable handle permits easy use by any 
operator tall or short. The rear mounting avoids 
wheel marks and permits the operator to use the 
pressure necessary for low places in the floor. The 
unit can be attached and detached without tools 
—hands only—in minutes. Write for catalog and 
data, or ask your local Super distributor. 












“Once Over Does It” 


? SUPER senvice’ 
Power Suction Cleaners + Quabity Hoor Machines 


SINCE 1391 balhty 
“THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES 


PSR es aed le ee 





1957 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 
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NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 103) 


The Man Who Fought the Devil 


By Eva K. Betz. Cloth, 144 pp., $2.25. 
St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 
1958. 

Here we have another book by an au- 
thor who is well known to readers of 
ages 9-14. This is the story of the Curé 
of Ars, St. Jean Marie Vianney. 

This saint is a fine example of what can 
be accomplished when a person truly co- 
operates with God’s grace. The Curé was 
a very poor student, but he became a 
hard-working parish priest. 

He became well known for his sanctity 
and wisdom. Year after year, more and 


8 Different 
| Size Books 
: Take 1 Size 


GAYLORD 
JACKET 
COVER 





Gaylord Book Jacket Covers offer you the ease, conven- 
ience and economy of stocking only six sizes to fit most 
books from 7%” through 16”. Each of the six adjusts to 
various books, easily, quickly. Covers are easy to apply: 
only one single fold needed, to conform to exact jacket 
dimension. Exclusive design, prefolded at the bottom and 
complete with white kraft liner sheet, gives double thick- 
ness at the point of most wear. Made with heavier weight 
1% pt. (.0015”) Mylar* for greater protection — gives a 


trim, neat fit and true quality feel. 


Send for illustrated folder and complete information. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 


% 





library 
supplies 


more people sought his guidance. But all 
did not go smoothly. The devil was furious 
because so many were saved by this 
saintly priest. The devil tormented him 
and even persecuted him physically. But Sa- 
tan found his match. — William P. Straub. 


Popes Through the Ages 


By Joseph Brusher, S.J. Cloth Quarto. 
530 pp., $14.95. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Princeton, N. J. 

In his foreword Cardinal McIntyre calls 
attention to the fact that this work is 
addressed both to students and to adult 
Catholic readers. It consists of a brief 
summary of the life and the chief work of 
each of the popes from Peter to John 
XXIII. The author has made use of the 
best recent scholarship in the history of 





taste 
Ts 
No Problem 


Book Jackets of unusual size or pro- 
portion are easily covered with one 
of Gaylord’s six sizes. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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the Church and while the sketches are 
written with considerable skill and even 
reticence the author faces the facts con- 
cerning the Renaissance popes during the 
hectic century preceeding the Protestant 
Reformation. 

The book is magnificently reproduced. 
The portraits which are conventional and 
imaginary in the case of the earlier popes 
are taken from churches, art galleries, col- 
lections of early coins, and from the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century litera- 
ture. Twelve of the illustrations are in full 
color and are representative of the finest 
iconography of Rome and the Italian 
cities. 

The student of church history will find 
the book splendidly adapted to the job 
of getting a quick, accurate picture of each 
of the popes and of his labors. For a co- 
herent study of the Church’s history, 
however, it will be necessary to read books 
like Pastor, Hughes, etc. For the average 
Catholic family the present book is ideal 
for the young or old adult who wants to 
spend half an hour occasionally in fa- 
miliarizing himself with the fascinating 
biographies of the vicars of Christ on 
earth. 


Heirs of St. Terese of Avila 


By Winifred Nevin. Cloth, 154 pp., $3.25. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., 1959. 

Winifred Nevin again has shown her 
ability to write historical biography inter- 
estingly, and with analysis. This book is 
concerned with St. Terese’s immediate 
heirs: Ann of Jesus, Maria de San Jose, 
Ann of St. Bartholomew, John of the 
Cross, Jerome Gracian, and Nicholas Doria. 
But this is not just the story of the 
Carmelite Reform. As a matter of fact, the 
events of the Reform come into focus 
through the discussion of the personalities 
of the people involved. The author has 
reached into the life of each person, but 
she, like St. Terese, seems to have been 
overly impressed by Gracian. This pop- 
ularly written book should be of interest 
to those who like biography, and/or his- 
tory, as well as those who are interested 
in St. Terese and the Carmelite Reform. — 
William P. Straub. 


Smile at Your Own Risk 


By Joseph T. McGloin, S.J. Cloth, 158 
pp., $2.95. The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., 1959. 

The author of J’ll Die Laughing explains, 
in his typical style, usually considered 
humorous, just what is unique about a 
Jesuit high school. The text is illustrated 
profusely with cartoons by Don Baumgart. 

The reading of Smile At Your Own Risk 
is an easy and pleasant way to get a really 
accurate picture of the manner in which 
the Jesuits have succeeded for generations 
in turning intelligent youth into outstand- 
ing Christian gentlemen. 


The Catholic Spirit 


By Andre Retif, S. J. Boards, 126 pp., 
a? Hawthorn Books, New York 11, 
N.Y: 

This addition to the 20th Century En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism examines ca- 
tholicity as a mark of the Church — its 
biblical sources, its history, its most recent 
expressions in the changing modern world. 
How this universality in doctrine and dif- 
fusion has adapted itself to all times and 
all peoples, and how it has led to a truly 
Catholic spirit, is developed in the later 
chapers. The book has depth and scholar- 
ship under its apparent simplicity. 


(Continued on page 106) 
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smi cnawne i Som 


Pupils and teachers are unanimous — 
The Skill Builders are good! 
5. Spirited, real-life articles from Reader’s Digest will 


wake up everybody in your classes. Even the most 
reluctant learners respond to the warmth, the solid 























. satisfaction and the inspiration these readers offer. 
be ' Fourteen attractive books average 20 widely varied 
e, | selections each, including nature and science articles, 
he human-interest stories, studies of modern construc- 
. tion and industry, tales of adventures. 
. The exercises challenge full comprehension and 
es Ct thoughtful reaction. Words are studied in context 
as | — so interestingly that you will be amazed to find 
a how many new words have been quickly learned! 
p- You will find it advisable to order books on at least 
™ i three reading levels for use in each grade, to pro- 
ed vide for individual differences. 
Educational Division, Reader’s Digest Services, Inc. 
Pleasantville, New York 
58 Now available 
il Send the following Reading Skill Builders: in various 
Ween en nnn nnn nee - +--+ = +--+ ---------- § distinctive colors 
- ' Part One Part Two of your choice. 
: ; Pupils Teacher's Pupil’s Teacher's 
ed ; Grade Edition Edition Edition Edition 
; sinner ieegenis eakce maces 
t. ‘ 
ish Bee eal cssntieuse a niin Our knowledge and experience of your 
t ' | . . . . 
a Tt canna ______|_________1| J requirements and our willingness and abil- 
ns ict oie nastics | “ me is ff ity to assume them — are, we believe, the 
I ac cies ent Msc accep reason so many schools consistently order 
: ! . 
| etic canara sdetails ATTRACTIVE FROCKS uniforms. 
7 | 
' | 
ty ae. US ee WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG, com- 
Se | plete information and prices of jumpers, 
“ { Grades 2-6, 51¢ each. Grades 7-8, 60¢ each. kirts, bl hus i 
its C1 Remittance enclosed .. ..[] Bill me later ay ee rae” ae 
ent ° 
id. | Seiais Samples available on request. 
- RED ch itiecansnctisuani zany tucteninavaabeyngaaaine 
' 
ind i 
uly NR iivntds.thcewes'vkbwnxks eaunraonei eee nese | ATTRACTIVE FROCKS, INC. 
ee i I assis cap erlirita tlie tan ne dante 124 East Seventh St. Cincinati 2, Ohio 
ia sé ° ” 
| City Due daNeetebesect nnd teueeat Zone..... WN eo Skivedauseces | Prompt Service ALWAYS 
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NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 104) 


The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism 


Because these important books have been 
reviewed extensively in other magazines 
and critical papers, we shall mention them 
only briefly. The editor-in-chief for the 
150-volume series is Henri Daniel-Rops. 
Published by Hawthorn Books, New York 
11, at $2.95 each or $2.50 on series sub- 
scription, 1959. 

What Is a Saint? by Jacques Douillet, 
127 pp.; The Theology of Grace, by Jean 
Dujat, 160 pp.; Christianity and Money, 


SAVINGS ON 
UNIFORMS AND 





by Jacques Leclero, 127 pp.; What Is 
Life? by René Biot, 93 pp.; Why We 


Believe, by Msgr. Léon Christiani, 123 pp.; 
Psychical Phenomena, by Reginald Omez, 
O.P., 144 pp.; What Is a Priest? by Joseph 
Lécuyer, C.S.Sp. 128 pp.; Biblical Crit- 
icism, by Jean Steinmann, 128 pp.; The 
Problem of Evil, by Francois Peiti. 
O.Praem., 144 pp.; The Worship of God, 
M.-D. Philippe, O.P., 143 pp.; Heresies 
and Heretics, by Msgr. Léon Christiani. 
144 pp.; What Is the Bible? by Henri 
Daniel-Rops, 128 pp.; What Is Faith? by 
Eugéne Joly, 144 pp.; The Spirit of Wor- 
ship, by Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., 127 pp.; 
What Is the Trinity? by Bernard Piault, 
160 pp.; The Papacy, by Wladimir 
D’Ormesson, 144 pp.; History of the Mass, 


ALL STUDENT 


ACCESSORIES 


when schools buy directly from 


GEORGE ROBERT’S MFG. 


co. 





Parochial schools everywhere are learning the secret of how to 
purchase the very finest student uniforms made at lower prices 


than ever before possible. 


Here is a wonderful opportunity for every school and parent to benefit 
from the increased savings made possible by the George Robert’s 
Direct-to School Plan. Schools may now have more money for worthy 


projects .. 


. Parents are pleased to learn that they, too, benefit from 


increased savings at no sacrifice in quality. 


THE GEORGE ROBERT’S POLICY: 


Finest quality of material and craftsmanship — 
C omplote satisfaction unconditionally guaranteed — 





Lowest possible price at all times. 


easy it is for every a a use the George Robert’ s Direct- 
to-School Plan by purchasing directly from the manufac- 
turer for the same prices paid by most school supply firms! 


GEORGE ROBERT’S MFG. CO. 


lL North. Gatien St... 


Paewtutket, R.1. 


For 35 years creators and suppliers of distinctive school uniforms for boys and girls. 
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Francois Amiot, 141 pp.; Spiritual Writers 
of the Early Church, F. Cayré, 127 pp.; 
Who Is the Devil? by Nicolas Corte, 126 
pp.; Evolution, by Remy Collin, 144 pp.; 
Hinduism, by Solange Lemaitre, 127 pp. 


My Door Is Always Open 


By Georges Huber. Cloth, 175 pp., $3.50. 
Fides Publishers, Notre Dame, Ind., 1959. 

A popular biography of Cardinal Ler- 
caro of Bologna, “a strong man moved by 
powerful grace.” The book portrays him 
in his love and action on all levels of his 
diocese, defending Christ’s right to all 
men’s souls. He is the Cardinal who set 
out to conquer the world of “Red” Bologna 
for Christ, whose diocese offered many 
prayers for the liberation of the Hun- 
garians and whose diocese still tolls the 
bells at six in mourning for the betrayed 
Hungarians. This is “must” reading ma- 
terial about the man whom Pope Pius XII 
called “the perfect bishop,” the man who 
refuses to let Satan have the last word. 


Let's Face It 


By Elsie Archer. Cloth, 182 pp., $2.95. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
1959, 

Subtitled “A guide to good grooming for 
Negro girls.” Clever helps and facts about 
skin and body care, voice control, cloth- 
ing, poise, and personality written for 
Negro teen-aged girls, but certainly ap- 
plicable to any girl in her teens. The ad- 
vice given is sound and means to encourage 
self-confidence in teen-agers. As an ex- 
ample: the formula for teen-age faces is 
plenty of soap and water, a full night’s 
sleep, a well-balanced diet, and only a 
touch of lipstick. Taste and discretion in 
both dress and actions are advocated, with 
budget considerations for everyone. The 
book stresses modesty at all times. Teen- 
agers who follow the wise tips and facts 
in this book will become healthy, glowing 
young women who are well groomed and 
charming companions. 


The Collector's Jazz: Traditional 
and Swing 


By John S. Wilson. Cloth, 313 pp., $3 
J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadeliphia 5, Pa. 
Rev. ed., 1959. 

A comprehensive, but brief, study of 
jazz before World War II precedes an in- 
teresting and inclusive series of record 
reviews. Originators of styles and ideas are 
mentioned in brief sketches which include 
available records that best relate their 
talents. The sketches are not meant as 
biographies, but more to guide record 
collectors toward a well-balanced library 
of traditional and swing jazz. The major 
influential musicians of this branch of jazz 
are included in this good book for collectors 
of jazz records. Soon to be released is a 
selection called The Collector’s Jazz: Mod- 
ern and Progressive, which will aid those 
in the other school of thoughts on jazz. 


A Preface to Scientific Psychology 


By Raymond J. McCall, Ph.D. Paper, 
80 pp. The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., 1959. 


Litany to the Holy Name of Jesus 


By Rev. Rajmund Sonnek, O.F.M. Pa- 
per, 64 pp., 25 cents. Franciscan Publish- 
ers, Pulaski, Wis. 

A series of simple meditations on the 
invocations in the Litany of the Holy 
Name. They will help anyone to recite 
this important prayer with understanding, 
devotion, and profit to his soul. 


(Continued on page 108) 
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COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE 
"You're a Young Lady Now” 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- FROM THE MAKERS OF KOTEX NAPKINS—NOW 


some booklet for girls 9-12 gives simple, 


easy-to-understand explanation of | INCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED | 


menstruation. 


Film: “The Story of Menstruation,” 
by Walt Disney Productions. 16 mm. 
sound and color animated film, avail- 
able free on short term loan. 


“Very Personally Yours” 
—New revision! A 
slightly more detailed 
explanation for teenage 
girls. 





Teaching Guide Kotex napkin 
—Suggested lesson plans for Mensa’ Demonstration Kit 
teaching menstrual hygiene. Physiology Chart New, for a practical 


classroom discussion of 
sanitary protection. The 
kit contains product 
samples and descriptive 
literature. 


Newly revised color 
\\""At What Age Should a Girl Be chart to help you 


Told About Menstruation?” simplify classroom 
—Informative booklet for discussions. 
parent-teacher discussions. = 
Free! Kotex napkin dispensing machines in your school. See coupon. 
KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation ¢ Educational Dept. CS-20 * Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound 
film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 








Name. 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) (please print) 
Snd choilce.(allow 5 weeks). 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) School 
Also send the following: 
—____copies of “You're a Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-12) Street 


copies of “Very Personally Yours" (for girls 12 and older) 


——Physiology Chart Kotex napkin Demonstration Kit ci 
ible is iced 
Teaching Guide “At What Age Should a Girl Be y _ 
Told About Menstruation?" 


In addition, please send full information on free rest room dispensing 
machines for Kotex napkins.___ State 
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NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 106) 


Spurs to Creative Teaching 


By Laura Zirbes. Cloth, 371 pp., $5.75 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 16, N. Y. 

An advocation of teaching as a creative 
art and a well planned way to do it 


Your Parish School 


By Rev. J. J. Chiodini and Mr. Rhea 
Felknor. Paper, 40 pp., 25 cents. Ave Maria 
Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Subtitled “A Handbook for Parents,” 
this booklet is packed with information 
about the organization of the parish school 
and with suggestions to parents for proper 
co-operation with the school in the educa 
tion of their children. 


‘ Cs 


Gateway to Readable Books 


By Ruth Strange, Ethelyne Phelps, and 
Dorothy Withrow. Cloth, 181 pp. R. H. 
Wilson Co., New York, N. Y. 

This is the third edition of a reference 
list of books chosen to help children who 
are not particularly interested in reading. 


The Aunt Sitter 

By Quail Hawkins. Cloth, 35 pp., illus., $2.50. 
Holiday House, Inc., New York 11, N. Y. 

This is a story of baby-sitting with a twist that 
provides action, surprise, and humor. The author 
is able to discuss the matter of ‘‘sitting’’ on the 
child’s level very effectively. William P. Straub. 


Treasures of the Medranos 
By Elizabeth Howard Alkins. Cloth, 112 pp., 
illus., $2.95. Parnesses Press, Berkeley, Calif. 
The life of Old California is depicted here in 
this re-written version of a story originally serial- 








CRAMER’S STRICTLY “PROFESSION-L’”’ 





Place your students in the authentic office atmosphere 
of Cramer Profession-L Laboratory Furniture and 
watch them learn faster. With Cramer’s sleekly trim 
modular combinations, your classroom becomes an of- 
fice where business training is easier—economical, too. 


Cramer saves space: 7 basic free-standing units, plus 
3 auxiliary units, combine to make hundreds of prac- 
tical units. You can teach Typing, Shorthand, Book- 
keeping, Machine Practice and General Business in 


WRITE FOR one classroom. 
COMPLETE 


DETAILS 


Cramer saves cost: Engineered and constructed to last 
many years with practically no maintenance. Plastic 


tops. Units will not “walk” from vibration. 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


625 ADAMS 
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ized in St. Nicholas Magazine. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, the art work is of a style that 
possibly would not appeal to the average young 
reader. A special listing of Spanish words and 
phrases used concludes the book. — William P. 
Straub. 


Little Brother 

Story and pictures by Charlotte Baker. Cloth, 
40 pp., $2.50. David McKay & Co., New York 
18, N. Y. 

Here is a wonderful book on more or less a 
universal problem: jealousy of a young child 
when a new baby arrives on the scene. There is 
no preaching or moralizing. 

Recommended to all parents whose lives are 
disrupted by the jealousy of an older child over 
a new baby. 


Two Juvenile Books 

Pub. by Row, Peterson and Company, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Zekapo of Zopo Land, by Carol McDale. Cloth, 
32 pp., illus., $2. 

Written in verse, this delightful story tells 
of a prince who violates the ‘‘Kingly Rules” by 
singing. Yet it is because he sings that a king- 
dom is saved. 

The Cloud That Wouldn’t Rain, by Ruth W. 
Brace. Cloth, 47 pp., illus., $2. 

The story, written in verse, is about a sulking 
little rain cloud who refuses to answer the farm- 
ers’ pleas for rain. How the farmers settle this 
problem, provides a delightful ending for the 
child who reads this story. 

These two books are a sample of the fine 
juveniles presented by this publisher. Five others, 
priced at $2.20 each, include: Jumping Johnny 
and Skedaddle, by Mary Justus; Down Tumble- 
down Mountain, by Elizabeth Coatworth; The 
Twins and Trusty, by Jean McDevitt; You Say 
You Saw a Camel?, by Elizabeth Coatsworth; 
and The Dog From Nowhere, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. — William P. Straub 


St. Margaret 

By Sister M. Juliana of Maryknoll. Cloth, 57 
pp., illus, $2. Sheed and Ward, New York 3, 
Ne ae 

This one of a series of patron saint books 
published by Sheed and Ward tells the story of 
Margaret, who became Queen of Scotland. She had 
eight children, and raised nine orphans as well. 
St. Margaret still found time to help the poor, 
start schools and hospitals, and direct the construc- 
tion of churches. She is the special saint for all 
Margarets, Peggys, Marjories, and Marguerites. 

The illustrations are well done, but because 
they are generally heavy lined and formal, they 
probably would not appeal to the very young — 
for whom the author suggests as the reader. — 
William P. Straub. 


Great Days of Whaling 

By Henry B. Haugh. Cloth, 184 pp. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston 7, Mass. 

This book about an era of America’s past 
should certainly interest junior and senior high 
school boys. The material was drawn from manu- 
scripts and other unpublished sources. 

The author is well suited to write this book, 
for he grew up among whaling people in New 
Bedford. The illustrations, done in two colors, 
add much to a book which offers entertaining, 
educational reading. — William P. Straub. 


Horse Stories 

By Edward and Marguerite Dolch. Cloth, 161 
pp. The Garrard Press, Champaign, IIl. 

This is a beginning reader done by a university 
professor and his wife. It is meant to be inde- 
pendent reading for grades one to three. The 
stories are good, but the illustrations fall short 
of the dust jacket build-up. — William P. Straub. 


Poquito, the Little Mexican Duck 

By Nora S. Unwin. Cloth, 32 pp., $2. David 
McKay & Co., New York 18, N. Y. 

Poquito is hatched and raised among a family 
of turkeys in a Mexican garden. Soon he learns 
that the others are different, but he is not dis- 
couraged. After he learns to fly, Poquito joins a 
flock of migrating wild ducks. He cannot keep 
up, and finally is stranded in a desert. He is 
rescued by a little boy. The story concludes with 
Poquito rewarding the boy and his family. 


(Continued on page 110) 
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A few 
distributorships 
available. 


Utility, Display and Space Economy are all incorporated into this 

60 and 82 inch high Newspaper and Magazine Shelving . . . by 
Buckstaff. 

Now, with the dignity, durability, and lasting beauty of hard maple 
— Buckstaff has created a Complete Line of Library Furniture that 
includes shelving, reading tables, charging desks, cabinets, yes — and 
even library lounge and office furniture. 

Flexible, for the smallest or largest library installations. Beautiful in 
either autumn or natural maple with matching Resilyte Mar-Proof 
Plastic, Wood Veneer or Linoleum tops. For literature on the com- 
plete line of Buckstaff Library, Cafeteria and Classroom furniture, 
contact your nearby Buckstaff Representative or write... 


BUCKSTAFF COMPAN 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


SINCE 
1882 






[he Quality Kind - 


of Library Furniture 





METALS 

FELT 

CORK 

MOSAICS 
LOOPERS 
WOODEN ITEMS 
STICK CRAFT 
CANDLE MAKING 
LEATHER KITS 
TOOLS 

PLASTIC EMBEDDING 
EXOTIC WOODS 
@ ETC. 


‘Where can you get 
Everything for your 
CRAFT Program? 

* 


Of Course, 


rom GLEVELAND CRAFTS 


-: COMPANY 


5832 Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 51, Ill. 


CRAFT 
ITEM OF THE YEAR 


Make tile bracelets from 
pre-drilled wooden blocks, - 
¥%" tiles and elastic cord. ... 


SAMPLE KIT 
+¢TB110 TILE BRACELET 


HtTB112 TILE BRACELET—12-Some 


(bulk material for 12 bracelets) 


F{TB150 TILE BRACELET—50-PACK 


(bulk materials for 50 bracelets) 


4707 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


4 East 16th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


40¢ ea. 


$9.60 
(22¢ ea.) 
$9.00 


(18¢ ea.) 
1960 REFERENCE BOOK FREE FOR THE ASKING 
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more for your money... 


all-facility 
central control sound systems 


You get more in a RAULAND School Sound System 
—more versatility, more durability, more 

value. Get every desirable feature for effective 
administrative control, educational program 
distribution and 2-way communication. Make your 
choice a money-saving RAULAND Sound System. 






















Model $752-96 


Latest 2-channel 
System: provides 
complete pro- 
gram distribution 
service, including 
intercom; with 
FM-AM tuner 
and stereo 
record changer; 
expandable 
capacity for up 
to 120 rooms 


it ie 


BYU eee 


designed 
to stay modern 
m for years 





your choice of every 
desirable feature and program facility 


RAULAND Sound Systems are available to fit the exact needs 
and budget of your school. Available features include: 
FM-AM Radio—distributes any radio program on FM or AM 
to any orallrooms . 

Phonograph—distributes phono program (choice of trans- 
scription player or record changer); also may be used with 
tape recorder 

Microphones-—selects and distributes programs from multiple 
microphone locations 

Intercom—permits 2-way conversation with any or all rooms 
—-privacy feature available 

Special Features—Emergency Switch; all-call; provision for 
signal clock; telephone intercom; fire-disaster alarm facilities; 
remote control, etc. 


‘ 


Model S600 
Budget-minded Dual 


. : Channel System— 
Pioneers in ideal for smaller 
School Sound _schools—complete 
rogram distribution 
acilities plus inter- 
com, for up to 
46 rooms 


There is an ideal RAULAND Sound System to fit the exact 
needs and budget of your school. Ask for full information. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg Corporation, Dept. L 
3535 W. Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 


* CO Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems 


Our school has. classrooms. 
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IMPORTANT 
CHANGE OF 


ADDRESS 





THE GUIDE TO 
CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE 


An international author- 
title-subject bibliog- 
raphy of books, with 
biographical notes, 
annotations, summary of 
contents, and periodical 
references. Issued 
annually with quad- 
rennial cumulations: 


1888-1940 Volume 1 


1952-1955 Volume 5 


eeeeeee eevee 


1956-1959 Volume 6 
. .available late in 1960 


All material for inclu- 
sion, orders, business 
orders, requests, etc., 
should be sent to: 


THE GUIDE TO 
CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


Catholic Library Association 
620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 108) 


The author is quite well acquainted with life 
in Mexico, for the events are true-to-life. How- 
ever, there are numerous words which would put 
this book above the beginner’s level. Nevertheless, 
the book is recommended for the young reader. 

William P. Straub. 


NEW BOOKLETS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


CAVE Evaluations, Vol. | 

Paper, 112 pp., $2. Catholic-Audio Visual Edu- 
cators Association, Box 618, Church St., New 
York 8, N. Y., 1958. 


Mathematics and Your Career 

Paper, 10 pp. U. S. Department of Labor and 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


Money Management: Your Clothing Dollar 
Paper, 40 pp., 10 cents. Money Management 
Institute, Household Finance Corp., Chicago, III. 


The Challenge of Kerala 

By Valerian Cardinal Gracias, Archbishop of 
Bombay. Paper, 39 pp. Examiner Press, Medows 
St., Fort, Bombay-1, India. 

Reprint of an address delivered under the 
auspices of the Catholic Association of Bombay, 
March 11, 1959, at St. Xavier’s College Hall, 
Bombay, India. 


How to Pass High on College Entrance Tests 

By David R. Turner, M.S., and Alison Peters. 
Paper, 260 pp., $2. Arco Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


What's in Your Future — A Career in Health 
By Herbert Yahres. Paper, 30 pp., 25 cents. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, New York 16, N. Y. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 281. 


Digest of Sweden 

By Allan Kastrup. Paper, 66 pp., 60 cents. 
American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc., 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

A general outline of almost every aspect of 
Sweden and the Swedes from foreign policy and 
education to outdoor life and sports. Illustrated. 


Queen’s Work Pamphlets 

The following pamphlets are available from The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis 18, Mo., for 10 cents 
each. They are important supplements for the 
guidance of teen-agers and young adults. 

Too Late Is Forever, by Curtis B. Schmidt, 
S.J.; The Constant Choice, by T. N. Jorgensen, 
S.J.; Principles of Sex Education: A Moderate 
View, by Francis L. Filas, S.J.; Millions Need 
Her Help, by Sister Mary of Our Lady of the 
Angels, R.G.S.; Parents, Teen-agers, and Dating 
Patterns, by John L. Thomas, S.J. 


U. S. Information Agency 


Paper, 27 pp. United States Information 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Twelfth review of operations, January 1— 


June 30, 1959. 


How to Study Science 

By Louis Haber and Lawrence Samuels. Paper, 
87 pp.; list: $1, school net, 60 cents. College 
Entrance Publications, 104 Fifth Ave., New 
You 11; 2B. %. 

The purpose of this book is to help students 
of science utilize their time effectively, discover 
and make use of the special techniques and 
methods of studying science. 


Working With Plants 
Working With Animals 

By J. Myron Atkin and R. Will Burnett. Paper, 
$1 each. Rinehardt & Co., Inc., New York 16, 
NN. ¥. 

These two booklets from the Elementary School 
Science Activities Series contain studies and ac- 
tivities to help children in the elementary school 
arrive at a basic understanding of plants and 
animals, 


(Concluded on page 111) 
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FRESHMAN AT LARGE 


By PEAL BUCKLEN BENTEL. Full of ques- 
tions about everything, Beth found that 
college did not provide the answers — only 
the freedom and means to find them for 
herself. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


SERILDA’S STAR 


By OLIVE RAMBO COOK. A lively, adven- 
turous story about a girl’s experiences with 
her beloved horse, set in the author’s na- 
tive northern Missouri. Illustrated. Ages 
8-12. $2.95 


THE MAGIC RING 


By NETA LOMNES FRAZIER. Ten-year-old 
Rebecca borrowed a magic ring from a 
fairy and New Year’s Eve of 1900 seemed 
the beginning of wonders. How her three 
wishes came true makes a delightful story 
for children. Illustrated. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


BLITHE GENIUS 


By GLADYS MALVERN. A fictionized biog- 
raphy of one of the most irrepressible 
geniuses the world of music has ever known 
— Gioacchino Rossini. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


TUMBLEWEED HEART 


By JANET RANDALL. A young girl learns, 
through experience on a mewspaper in a 
small California desert town, what it takes 
to become a good reporter. Ages 12-16. 


$2.95 
SEA VENTURE 


By WILLOUGHBY PATTON. A thrilling story 
of the wreck of Sir George Somers’ flagship 
Sea Venture off Bermuda and how he 
brought the early colonists to Jamestown. 
Young Michael persuades his uncle to allow 
him to work on the ship to carry them to 
Virginia. Illustrated. Ages 10-14. $2.95 


YOUNGER BROTHER 


By GWEN PHARIS RINGWOOD. Responsible 
for a ranch in the rugged Alberta country. 
young Brandt does all that a man can do. 
Ages 12-16. $3.50 


ALEXANDER’S HORSES 


By ALFRED POWERS. Two of Alexander’s 
stable-boys share in the drama of world 
conquest. “Well-constructed, well-written 
story.”.— N. VY. Times. ITlustrated. Ages 
12-16. $3.50 


WOLF OF BADENOCH 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. A dog story of 
action and adventure in the Grampian Hills 
of Scotland. Illustrated. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


DAVID AND THE 
MOUNTAIN 


Written and illustrated by CHRISTINE PRICE. 
“A beautifully written story .. . rich in 
the details of Welsh life.” — Saturday Re- 
view Syndicate. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 


119 West 40 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Through the Year With Crafts | C | 
By Opal Beebe Allen and Naomi Morris Ready. | 
Paper, 128 pp., $2.50. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., 1958. | 
) \ bookful of ‘“‘do-it-yourself’’ crafts for the 
, lassroom, home, or playground 
Af 
4 A Nation of Immigrants 
By John F. Kennedy. Paper, 40 pp., 50 cents, 
' special discount on quantity orders. Anti-Defama- | 
j tion League of B’nai B’rith, 515 Madison Ave., | 





: New York 22, N. Y. 





at The history of American immigration policy 

ly dramatically told by Senator Kennedy. The book- | 

or et includes a four-color, 17 by 22 in. map, which | E' | C) N 
95 may be purchased separately for 25 cents. A | 


teacher’s supplement is also available. 







n- If You’re Not Going to College 

th By Charles Spiegler and Martin Hamburger 
a- Paper, 84 pp., $1.60. Science Research Associates, 
es Inc., Chicago 10, Ill. 

95 A book designed for students who are not going 


to college and yet do not have the necessary skills 
training to obtain a satisfying, well-paid job. 
The aim of the book is to get these often un- 
Id directed students to think seriously about their 


a futures and to reveal to them what careers are 

ed btainable without college training. Counselor’s 

ee and teacher’s manual available. 

ry § 

95 Africa Today 

Paper, 68 pp., 12 loose illustrations. Maryknoll 

Publications, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

s- \ study unit designed to present the people 

ale i of Africa to students, with the help of the 

wn teacher. Not itself a textbook, but to be used 

95 is a supplement to the history, geography, and 


social science texts in the upper elementary 
grades. The emphasis thioughout is less on im- 
ns, ‘ parting exact knowledge about mountains, rivers, 
and political boundaries than on giving an over- 
all picture of the people who make their homes 
in Africa — men, women, and children for whom 
Christ died. The book has specific aims: to show 
95 the Africans as they are today and to broaden 
the minds of American students and promote 
world harmony by promoting a sympathetic un- | 


It's easily done— 
and lots of fun with this complete 


gq FREE program 


ry | a : a rr oe — —e FILM “How to Catch a Cold,” by Walt Disney Productions, 
ri serte 0 a loose-leaf notebook. ; ; ; \ 

he 16 mm. sound and color film gives 10-minute lesson in good 
> Oe ee health practices. Available on short term loan. 

ow By Saul K. Padover. Paper, 30 pp., 25 cents. | : ; i 
= ae a ee YY POSTERS Daily reminder series of six full-color posters, 14 by 
95 Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 281. 


20 inches, showing scenes from the film. 
Your Part in the M : . : 7 oa ahi 
ble | od ee —_ aii iriies ee | HEALTH PLEDGE Special teaching aid for grades 2, 3 an 















ry, ‘1 pp. The Liturgical Press Collegeville, Minn. | Illustrated review of lessons learned in the film. 
do. A booklet designed to encourage and help | FREE f 
. } achieve active participation in the liturgy of i i available rom 
50 | ac aia, Entire cold prevention progenm 
% Kimberly-Clark Corporation, makers of Kleenex tissues. 
ws Curriculum of the Minor Seminary: | KLEENEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
a i | i 4 5 a 
rid} Mathematics and Speech Training 2 4 tg F 
ten Ed. by Rev. Cornelius M. Cuyler, S.S., Ph.D. 
ges Paper, 106 pp., $1.50. The Catholic University | 
1.50 of America Press, Washington 17, D. C., 1959. Association Films, Inc., Dept. CS-20-C 
' Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Minor Semi-_ | : New York 17, New York | 
4 { 8 347 Madison Avenue, Ne ’ 
\ nary Conference on Mathematics and Speech > 
r of ‘ Training, conducted at the Catholic University, | 2 | 
0 } gree Pager . er 4 Please send me free, except for 
= ' ; ‘ ; i =return postage, the 16 mm. 
. : sound and color film, “How to | 
i Industrial Leadership: j Catch a Cold.” Name , —pommesnae —Grade_____ 
: The American Way to Teamwork Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) i 
i By Clarence A. Weber and John W. Karnes | School__ 
Paper, 222 pp. Chilton Co. Philadelphia 39, Pa 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) { 
ICE. A well-written discussion of the practices, prin- i — 
| In i ciples, and ways to train employees for leadership | 7 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) Street__ - 
Re- i on the job. Published in loose-leaf form. } sii lteter taco eicaeiiia { 
2.75 In addition, please send: ; — 
Dynamic Shorthand Skill Building j copies of Health Pledge City ___ ; ; | 
NY By Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., M.A. Paper, . (for grades 2, 3 and 4). 
188 pp., $1.96. Gregg Publishing Co., McGraw | large ca | 
i Hill Book Co., Inc., New York 36, N. Y. j ee eats oi SS 
= q A text-workbook for Catholic schools. Based more than one set). (Note: name of school must be given) 
on the popular version of the social encyclicals | aos wap "aE 
' Pope Pius XI. Bears an imprimatur. | men ee Oe ee ee ee? J 
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Robes for 


Confirmation 


MOORE Confirmation Robes 
save money for each family by 
removing need for new cloth- 
ing. Since all appear appro- 
priately alike, no youngster 
“out-fashions” another. No 
family feels embarrassed. 


White, flowing Robes with 
Scarlet collars and beanies for 
girls. Scarlet Robes and ties 
for boys. 


MOORE Rental Service is 
quick, efficient and available 
on short notice. Write for all 
details and Catalog CC35. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St. Chicago 13, IIl. 


“oe 
1641 N. Allesandro St. 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
“ee 
1605 Boylston Ave. Seattle 22, Wash. 


Also makers of Choral Robes, Gym Suits 
for Girls and Graduation Caps and Gowns 











New Supplies 


EMBOSSED STAINLESS STEEL 
PANELS 


Embossed stainless steel panels, fabri- 
cated by Porcelain Steel Corp., Conners- 
ville, Ind., comprise the divider walls, front 
and side aprons for the serving line in the 





50 Designs Offered 


cafeteria of Republic Steel’s new Research 
Center at Independence, Ohio. Constructed 
of Republic Steel’s Type 302 stainless steel, 
the panels have a two tone finish of black 
porcelain enamel and metal that is easily 
cleaned. Stainless steel is embossed in at- 
tractive geometric patterns created by 
Raymond Lowey & Associates. The two- 
tone finish is produced by applying a por- 
celain enamel coating to the lowlying 
design and leaving the embossed pattern 
exposed. Thirty standard colors are offered 
as well as custom color variations. Fifty 
different embossed rolled designs are cur- 
rently available. Other uses for this 
product are: curtain walls, surfacings for 
building foyers, elevators, kitchens where 
ornamental and “scuff resistant” coverings 
are needed. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 042) 


SEAL FOR FABRIC BAGS 


A patented, tamperproof seal that pre- 
vents pilferage from coin bags is made by 
the Security Seal Co., New York 1. Super 
Tek-Tiv is an extra large lead seal with 
a patented tooth grip through which is 


S— 


Reopens Only by Cutting 


(For more information from advertisers, use the post card on page 121) 








threaded an unbreakable cord. Once the 
seal is clamped into place, it is easy to 
detect any tampering. Cord must be cut 
to open coin bag. Seals range in price from 
134 to 3 cents each, depending upon quan- 
tity ordered. According to the manufac 
turer, they exceed the Federal Reserve 
Bank and Post Office security standards 
Send for a free sample. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 043) 


VINYL WINDOW SHADE 


Tox-Shade, a special vinyl for eliminat 
ing window-glare and heat, is made by 
Toch Bros., Staten Island 3, N. Y. The 
durable vinyl sheeting is now available for 
larger windows, up to 48 by 72 in. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, it is more eco- 
nomical than conventional window shades 
or venetian blinds and does not require 
the constant replacement and maintenance. 
It is as washable as glass. Tox-Shade is 
custom cut to exact window dimensions 
and offered in several transparent, trans- 





Simply Press to Pane 


lucent, and opaque colors. Easily applied 
by pressure, it requires no adhesive. Severe 
extremes in temperature will not affect its 
bond and it will not become brittle. Strip- 
ping from window is fast, permitting sea- 
sonal storage. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 044) 


QUIET OPERATING SOUND, 
MOTION PROJECTOR 


Model 70-15, a remodeled 16mm. sound, 
motion picture projector from Victor Ani- 
matograph Corp., A Division of Kalart 
Co., Inc., Plainville, Conn., features noise- 
less operation. Mechanical components have 
been redesigned with a significant reduction 
of motor, gear, and air noises. Day-to-day 
lubricating is eliminated by an oil reservoir 
inside of the projector that provides a full 
year’s lubrication and trouble-free main- 
tenance. The sound system has a 15-watt 
amplifier with a frequency response curve 
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Once a Year Lubrication 


comparable to fine high fidelity equipment. 
The 8 in. speaker is mounted as an in- 
tegral part of the projector door. It can 
be easily detached and used up to 50 feet 
away. Other features are a 12 per cent 
increase in total light and still picture that 
is 50 per cent brighter, and new shutter 
and heat filters. A 1200-watt lamp can be 
accommodated, if desired. Lighter than the 
firm’s previous models, the projector comes 
in a wrinkle-finished aluminum case. Write 
for a descriptive booklet. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 045) 


PERIODICAL DISPLAY RACK 


This aluminum literature and magazine 
rack is offered by Simplicity Tool Co., 
Portland 8, Ore., for use in classroom, 
library, and information center. The in- 
expensive rack puts magazines and other 





All Aluminum Construction 


literature where it is more readily avail- 
able to readers, yet keeps them clean, neat, 
and orderly. The 18UM Double Face Rack 
has six horizontal pockets, three on each 
side, for full display of almost any sized 
periodical. Constructed of all aluminum 
with baked enamel finish in hammered 
bronze, and polished trim, the rack meas- 
ures 271% in. wide by 53 in. high, requiring 
a minimum of floor space. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 046) 


ALBUM OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


“Music in Catholic Worship,” an album 
of three long play records, is offered by 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music at 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y. The records are 
meant to acquaint the average Catholic 
with the general principles governing 
Church music. The six sides are entitled: 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


An Introduction to Sacred Music; The 
What and Why of Gregorian Chant; Po- 
lyphony — Old and New; Good Hymns for 
Better Worship; Music in the Mass; and 
the last, dedicated to a renowned authority 
of Gregorian Chant, In Memorium Dom 
Ludovic Baron, O.S.B. This side includes 
excerpts from actual class periods con- 
ducted by Dom Baron. Basic requirements 
for liturgical music, drawing frequently 
from papal pronouncements, are outlined 
in the spoken selections. The album was 
taken from an original 5-part series of 
broadcasts presented on “The Catholic 
Hour,” later rebroadcast on “Best of the 
Catholic Hour,” 1958. The album retails 
at $12. Send for more descriptive review. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 047) 






ACME TRAY 









COMPACT CLASS 


CABINETS RECORDS 
Versatile file A complete class 
controls individual record at a flip 


pupil records. of the finger. 


Turn paperwork . . . teacher’s pet peeve, 
into teacher’s pet! Simplify all your rec- 
ord handling problems simply by using 


For instance, now on just one Acme 
Visible record card, a student’s complete 
school record! Background, grades, test 
results, even attendance... available at 
a glance. No need for a half-dozen dif- 
ferent cards requiring duplication of en- 
tries and a waste of teaching time. 


Similar Acme Visible records simplify 
handling of teachers’ records, payroll, 
purchasing and inventory, maintenance 
and service. These time and work saving 
records can help your school. Call your 
Acme Visible representative or mail cou- 
pon. There’s no obligation. 





















Acme Visible School Records and Systems. 


Acme Visible School Record Systems 
SIMPLIFY RECORD HANDLING TO KEEP PACE 
WITH RECORD ENROLLMENTS 


(For more information from advertisers, use the post card on page 121) 


ACME 


JEWELRY PITCH PIPE 


Zinn Originals, New York 13, announces 
a professional pitch pipe that is designed 
to be worn as jewelry. Available as a 
ladies’ pin or a man’s tie clasp, which can 
also be clipped to a pocket, they are fin- 
ished in silver or gold plate. Either A or 
C standard pitches are offered. Priced under 
$4, including federal tax, it is a gift item 
for the music teacher. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 048) 


(Continued on page 114) 
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CLASS RECORD 
CARD BOOKS 
Grades, enroliment, 
vital statistics 

at a glance. 


PRE-PRINTED 
RECORD CARDS 
Easy to read cards 
for all school 
records and needs. 


VISIBLE 


World's Largest Exclusive Makers of Visible Record Systems 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
6002 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Va. 





Send free literature on “Record Sys- 
tems for Schools.” 
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New Supplies 
(Continued from page 113) 


THEFT-PROOF SAFETY MIRRORS 


4 new theft-proof line of laminated 
safety-glass mirrors are available from 
Laminated Glass Corp., Detroit 13, Mich. 
The Brite-Lite line is designed for use 
where theft, carelessness, rowdyism, and 
vandalism may be problems. According to 
the manufacturer, the mirrors were pre- 
tested without any failures in a maximum 
security ward of a mental institution. 
Brite-Lite mirrors have a copper-backed 
reflective surface, sealed and protected by 
lamination. Forty-two standard sizes are 
available for horizontal or vertical mount- 
ing, with full length mounting brackets. 


A decorator feature is the anodized alumi- 
num frame, offered in a choice of four 
colors or natural. Both mirrer and frame 
are shock-proof. An integral shelf is offered 
as an optional accessory. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 049) 


COMPLETE LANGUAGE LAB 


Langua-Lab, a new electronic recorder 
and acousti-desk for language teaching, is 
available from Langua Lab Co., Albany, 
N. Y. The key to the system is Phoneticon, 
a dual channel magnetic tape recorder 
which has split tape tracks to permit stu- 
dents to hear previously recorded lessons 
on a master tape and to record, play back, 
erase, etc., on the other half of the tape. 


THE FINEST PROTECTION 








REGULAR 


PENNANT 


-.-THE MOST CONVENIENCE 


PLASTI-THENE™ e¢ TITLE-VIEW™ 


TEXT BOOK COVERS 


Title-View Textbook Covers with ex- 
clusive transparent spine provide quick 
. . . easy title identification. Durable 
Plasti-Thene Coating gives moisture- | 
resistant, wear-absorbing protection... | 
never cracks—peels—discolors. 


The finest artwork and printing present 
an attractive ‘quality’ look that increases 
school spirit and pride. Your school name 
and emblem are accurately reproduced 
in school colors. 


Also available in REGULAR Type (with- 
out transparent spine) and Title-View 
Pennant—a standard pattern of color- 
ful college pennants with no custom 
printing. | 





NEW... SAFETY-SHEAR™ PAPER CUTTER 


Safe ...even for kindergarten children 


Eliminate the danger of arm-type cutters. 
The SAFETY-SHEAR is so safe and easy- 
to-use that even the smallest child can 


operate it in complete safety. 


One sweep of the shuttle-type handle 
gives accurate, clean cut. Not a razor 
blade cutter... rotating, self-sharpening, 
shear-action blade is guarded for user's 
protection. Optional MAGNETIC PAPER 
GUIDE assures parellel cut—may be 


moved to any width or angle. 








THE UTMOST IN SAFETY and ACCURACY. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


Bro Devil wovsrers 


Dept. 43R 


Newark 8, N. J. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, Toronto 6, Canada 
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Uses Split Tape System 


Because the master track cannot be erased, 
students have a permanent audio-text for 
checking their retention and pronunciation 
The company offers other accessories: snap- 
on Langua Pak cartridge with tapes en 
cased so that they need not be touched 
by students or teacher; Repeat-A-Pak, an 
automatically repeating endless tape loop 
and offered in optional time cycles, for 
study of verb forms, idioms, etc.; Convert 
A-Desk, an acoustically insulated booth, 
prewired for immediate installation with 
a combined mike-headphone for monitor- 
ing and assisting with student activity 
The desk easily converts from a lab booth 
to a regular classroom desk. Each unit is 
custom designed for personalized instruc 
tion. Send for complete details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 050) 


LANGUAGE LAB FILM 


“Breaking the Language Barrier” is a 
film based on language lab instruction 
methods at Pomona College, Claremont. 
Calif. Originally presented as a network 
television broadcast, the project received 
the 1958 Peabody Award for its contribu- 
tion to educational advancement. The 
16mm. sound kinescope is available for 
free showings to schools for noncommercial 
showings. Bookings may be scheduled 
through Harold Marshall Publication Serv- 
ices, Inc.. New York 16, on behalf of 
Magnetic Recording Industries. Include 
second and third choices for reservation 
dates with vour request. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 051) 


LABORATORY DRAWER LOCK 


It is estimated that the average drawer 
in a laboratory table contains between 
$30 and $50 worth of scientific equip- 
ment. The rising cost of replacing equip- 
ment and the increasing use of schools 
during the evening hours makes it impera- 
tive that table drawers be locked. Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., Inc., New York 17. 
have designed a special protective lock 
with pin tumbler cylinder mechanism that 
offers a high degree of security. The lock 
is styled in a functional square shape that 
complements contemporary tables. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 052) 


(Continued on page 116) 
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WASHERS RBBB cin Bo 6, oa 





37 x 30 DRYER 


® Tumblette turns out more] Less linen inventory 
work faster—put linens back needed, saves wear, 
in service quickly, reduce adds longer life. 
linen inventory. 
















M# Reduces cartage and |i 
checking losses, linens Vm 
never leave the prem- ¥ 
ises, have fresh linens 
when you need them. 






3 ON-THE-PREMISES laundry 
gives you what you want— 
when you want it. 













aPPROVED 


py 


FUL 


% Built-in safety features pro-| No special training — 
tect laundry. easy to operate. 


% Any washing formula 
%& Easy to operate, no “extras” you want, quickly and 
to buy. easily. 


@ Built Up to a Standard—Not isin sien tiie 


APPROVED 


» | ormmyn oT eLe) MACHINERY CO., INC. 


a 4301 S. Fitzhugh Ave. Dallas 26, Texas Telephone HAmilton 1-2135 







Manufacturers of the Only Complete line of Open-end Washers 
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a s. . rose School Fashions 
ra- . . 
ale are number 1 in their class 
17. 
ek 
at A grand new group of good school classics 
ck —all beautifully tailored, finely detailed and 
rat modestly priced. Our selection includes only 
the best in all apparel for boys and girls. 
2) Example: Poplin or knit ties, all colors. 
% only 33¢ Automatic wash ’n wear 
¢ blouses, short or long sleeves. 1.55 & 
1.90 Gabardine jumpers, from 3.80 
; SEND FOR OUR 
NEW CATALOG —— ALL REQUESTS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 
wn ; For free sanitary survey of your Waren | Parochial School Suppliers 
a ; premises ask your Dolge service man MOLGE B.D. ROSE & COMPANY 


beevsctcnne: are-peten rex 8430 TEMPLE ROAD ° PHILADELPHIA 50, PA. 
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NOW! SEE HOW THE 
AMALTING, ALL-NEW 


GRADER 


CUTS YOUR SCORING 
TIME TO AN INSTANT 
... GIVES YOU SUPER- 
ACCURATE SCORES ON 
ALL TESTS, QUIZZES, 
HOMEWORK 


BETTER THAN EVER! YOU GET 
FAST, ACCURATE SCORES ON 
PAPERS WITH ANY NUMBER OF 


PROBLEMS—UP 10 95! 


Just set the E-Z Grader slide at 
the total number of problems 
given. Directly below, you'll in- 
stantly find the percentage score 
opposite the number of wrong 
answers. That’s all there is to 
do... no long, tiring calculation 
... no errors ... no disputes. 
No wonder E-Z Grader is praised 
’round the world by teachers of 
all subjects, all grades, all re- 
porting methods. Get set now for 
years of faster, easier scoring. 


Order your E-Z Grader 

today! Still only By 
NOW EXPANDED & IMPROVED! 
NEW E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


Instantly and automatically gives 
you accurate percentage average 
of 3 to 17 papers. Your best 
friend at report card time. S 

OIG, 5 Sbiinikscaideaes 1 


ORDER TODAY! FULLY 


GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


GRADER 
e 
COMPANY. 
28999 Gates Mills Blvd., Dept. $ 
Cleveland 24, Ohio 


Please rush me by return mail postpaid 
E-Z Graders @ $1.00 
E-Z Average Finders @ $1.00 


(J cash [) check or M.O. 


State 
SAVE! 10% discount on quantity orders 
of 10 or more. SAVE! 








New Supplies 


(Continued from page 114) 


CLEANING BUCKETS 


A 16-qt. “Convertible” 


by Geerpres Wringer, Inc., 








Use Coupled or Singly 


through grommets in the rubber bumper. 
The bucket, available in lightweight or 
heavy-duty construction, is mounted on a 
durable aluminum chassis with ball-bearing, | 
rubber tired casters. A non-marking rub- 
ber bumper prevents wall smudges and 
scratches on furniture when cleaning. The 
permanently attached bumper is steel rein- 
forced. Write for information about the 
entire line of floor cleaning equipment of- 


fered by the company. 
(For Further Details Circle index Code 053) 


AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM 


The new S series of self-contained Falcon 
Automatic Fire Detectors is announced by 








| 
Detects Heat Up to 171° F. 


| Falcon Alarm Co., Summit, N. J. The trim 

little alarm is designed for early warning 
and large 
buildings. A sight glass is installed on the 
alarm so that level of liquefied gas, to which 
coloring has been added, can be checked 


in homes, schools, churches, 


bucket is the 
most recent addition to the complete line 
of floor cleaning equipment manufactured 
Muskegon, 


Mich. Twin tank units, for large cleaning 
jobs, can be made by coupling together 
single buckets with small steel wire hooks 


(For more information from advertisers, use the post cord on page 121) 
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The fast, clean 
way to paste 
...- ADOT 
AND IT’S DONE! 
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C4 me 


Paste Pen with free 
single refill — $1.49 
5-Load Refill — 70¢ 


Over 5,000 paste dots with- 
out refilling . . . dries in 
seconds . . . rubs off clean. 


Available Through 
Your School Supplier 
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A PRODUCT OF EXEC MFG. CORP., N.Y.C. 





| Your best single source is 


7 


when it 
comes to 
artists’ material 


More tor your 
budget allotment 


Quality 
at the right prices 


write for school 
brush catalog 





472 West 34th St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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at a glance. This eliminates UL require- 
ments of weighing every 6 months. The 
Freon powered alarm is compact and easily 
installed with a screw driver. Detectors are 
available with temperature ratings of 136‘ 
or 174° F. The heat of fire sets off a loud, 
piercing alarm that can be heard for great 
distances outside of protected building. 
Send for full details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 054) 


SLIDE-FILM PROJECTOR 


Viewlex Co., Inc., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y., presents the V-25-P, a 35mm. film- 
strip and 2 by 2 in., 500 watt Slide Pro- 
jector. The one unit combines a new light 
source with a specially designed optical 
system to produce twice the effective light 





Threads Filmstrips Automatically 


power. Pop-up lamp ejection permits in- 
stant changing without fumbling or burns 
to the operator. Also featured is a super- 
cooling system with a new venturi-style 
lamp housing that cools the projector, 
extending the showing time and lengthen- 
ing lamp life. Other exclusive features are 
automatic filmstrip threading for simplified 
loading; projection of double or single 
frame filmstrip either horizontally or verti- 
cally, or 2 by 2 in. slides; quick changing 
to slides from filmstrips. Available in wrin- 
kle finished charcoal or gray. Send for 
additional information. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 055) 


ADD MOTION TO SLIDES 


A new audio-visual technique, Techna- 
mation, offers an easy and inexpensive way 
to add colorful motion to still transpar- 
encies. The process has been developed by 
American Optical Co., Instrument Div., 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. Motion effects are created 
by gluing a special refractive material 
(like a sheet of acetate) to the transpar- 
ency. When projected on an overhead pro- 
jector, a motorized polaroid disk is then 


MAJOR 
REASONS 
WHY 


science 
classrooms 
specify 
METALAB 


Engineering Excellence is the 

heart of Metalab leadership in 
laboratory equipment and_ furni- 
ture. This is because years-ahead 
thinking, planning and performing 
at Metalab is based on widest ex- 
perience, backed by facilities that 
are unsurpassed in the field. 


Engineering Services are part 

and parcel of Metalab-Labcraft 
philosophy of doing business. 
Metalab designed, engineered and 
installed science classrooms save 
time, space and provide maximum 
efficiency for both instructor and 
students. 


Technical Advances in con- 

struction, materials and pro- 
duction techniques assure Metalab- 
Labcraft equipped laboratories un- 
excelled benefits in function and 
durability, as well as initial and 
long-range economy. The ‘‘Center- 
scope’ laboratory teaching units 
(illustrated) represent one of the 
most important advances in design 
and utility of educational science 
equipment on the market today. 








$ attached to the objective mount so that 
the disk rotates in light path between 2 
transparency and objective. Changing po- | METALAB 
larized light actuates motion patterns in | adetalahietahd 
the fixed transparency. For example, smoke ropes 
can billow, liquids flow, fire explode. Tech- 
namation materials are available in three | 
differently priced kits. Send for more in- | SR 
formation. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 056) — ‘ 4 Y ce 
i WRITE FOR THE LATEST METALAB CATALOG COVERING EQUIPMENT 
AND FURNITURE FOR THE EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE LABORATORY 
r (Continued on page 118) | 
| CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS ee oe ee ee: ee re Sarg 
. TO BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE “ _ 
; CARDS IN THE READER'S SERVICE SECTION 243 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. I., New York 
Look for Metalab at the N.E.A. show in Atlantic City — Boths J 36-38-40 
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| TYPE KEYS CLEAN 
GIRLS , 


A new product for cleaning typewriters 


|] running 16mm sound 
Catholic Schoo! has been developed by Minnesota Mining | 


& Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6. “Scotch” brand projector ever built 


typewriter cleaner is rolled into the ma- 


| F () he MS chine like a sheet of paper, and is simply 


JUMPERS, CAPS, 
TIES, BLOUSES, 
JACKETS, 
SHIRTS, SLACKS, 
EMBLEMS, HATS 
SPORTSWEAR, 
PENNANTS, etc. 














Ez 


FREE — Treasure Chest of Audio- 





free Price List 
and Brochures! 


Removes Dirt, Ink, Etc. 





typed on to clean the keys. The soft fi- | Visual Ideas. Illustrated booklet 
brous material is chemically treated to re- | tells how to use film most effec- 
| move dirt, ink, and other foreign matter tively. F ircle it 
a ’ c y. For your copy, circle item 
McCOURT s | from type keys. It involves no solvent, | 293, Reader's Service Section, page 
a : | putty, or brushes and it is easy, clean, and 121. 
All American Suppliers fast to use. The material is perforated so 
599-601 Broadwa that used sections can be easily torn off and . ‘ 
NEWARK 4, N a: discarded after use. Each 8% by 11 in. Victor Animatograph Corp., 
’ - Jd - ae : . . iv. of Kalart 
sheet is divided into seven sections for 21 ee - 
cleanings per sheet. Sold in  three-sheet Plainville, Connecticut 





packs for 98 cents. 
et eats : ras (For Further Details Circle Index Code 057) 


READINGS 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 








RELIEF MAPS OF U.S. 


OSS UU 


ee 







land PLAYS | | “hei sur ~— 
Plastic relief maps that show a three- because it has 
dimensional view of the world and the passed the 


United States have been recently published classroom test 


by Aero Service, Corp., Philadelphia 20. ‘i oa 
for The 28 by 18 in. maps portray mountains 1S SSS Sy ola 


COST AS LOW 
high 


school AVR SS" Bs 
RATEOMETER ‘uae 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


contests... 
and all occasions 


{7’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 












° ment program. 
e Entertainment {T'S ACCURATE ... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
+ ° | vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
° Materials STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist 
e ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
: for the Grades EASY ON BUDGET... Actual classroom experi- 
° Includes All Pertinent Facts waa ee ee ee 
e Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them” 
° WRITE FOR FREE and valleys in detailed relief that is raised | ... “‘best of its type”... ‘more convenient”... 
| © CATALOG almost half an inch. Designed for both | “so quiet’... “flexible and adaptable” . . . “‘rate 
|e classroom and home use, the maps are | increase 70 to 300%. 
. up-to-date, including all 50 of the United | Sa with manual, carry-case, $35 
States, helpful study aids for geography, | to 9 units, ea. $31.50 © 10 or more, ea. $29.75 
the DRAMA SHOP history, and social studies. The United Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
an ’ States Map includes 4000 geographical | Send orders to 
| (Formerly Ivan-Bloom Hardin Co.) names, 2000 cities and towns, 1000 rivers | AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
© 109 14th STREET, N. W and lakes, 150 national parks and monu- Dept. FO2 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
. Be? ments, and more than 200 mountain ranges _ Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 
e MASON CITY, IOWA and other features. Companion World map 
rise SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 








ee 2 ee ; has almost 2500 place names. Each map 
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12,000 creativ 
products for the 


working artist 





Sign Making _ Display 
Advertising _ Lettering 
Graphic Arts Screening 

Teaching ‘Printing 


GIANT 228 PAGE CATALOG 
FREE! to accredited users. 


DICK BLICK 


Galesburg, Illinois 


SEE US AT BOOTH B-8 
A.A.S.A. Atlantic City 
February 13 to 17 



















ONE STROKE 
AND IT’S DONE 


with a MARSH 77 
FELT-POINT PEN 


for pen, ink supply, 
2 extra points $3.25 


For visual aids and drawings — 
fine to bold lines . . . gray to 
solid. At stationers, art and 
school supply stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH STENCIL, 
97 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Ill. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


has» a vinyl plastic index that slides out 
from the back for easy location of places. 
The maps are made of a vinyl plastic, so 
rugged it can be stepped on, and plastic 
coated to protect colors from dust, dirt, 
or finger prints. Cost of the realistic eight- 
color maps is about $10. Price of the larger 
64 in. by 40 in. map is under $50. Each 
has a mahogany plastic frame and is ready 
to hang. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 058) 


ALUMINUM DISPLAY SIGN 


An aluminum sign with changeable alu- 
minum letters and numerals, is available 
from Berlock Mig. Co., Hawthorn, Calif. 
The sign gives prominent display to an- 
nouncements of athletic events and special 
projects. The large figures slip easily and 





Letters Slip Into Tracks 


quickly into tracks of the sign for any 
desired message. Figures, offered in eight 
color combinations, come in a metal box, 
filed and indexed alphabetically. Sizes are 
from 6 ft. by 45 in., and up. Write for a 
full color brochure and price list. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 059) 


TEACHER’S AIDS 


National Mfg. & Equipment Co., Warsaw, 
Ind., has devised a Safety Training Pro- 
gram for primary grades that has won 
praise from safety engineers, police and 
automobile club officials. Now available to 
schools, the visual aids include a set of 
authentic traffic control signs, one half the 
size of regulation signs. A 4-sided Stop and 
Go signal has a remote pushbotton control. 
Optional equipment includes a canvas floor 
cover stenciled with street, railway, and 
markings for signs. Students can act out 
safety situations on the canvas “street.” 
Send for descriptive brochure. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 060) 


“Understanding Transistors,” is a 64-page 
handbook for the physics and electronics 
classes. Published by Allied Radio Corp., 
Chicago 80, it was written by Milton S. 
Kiver, a well-known authority on elec- 
tronics. The book serves as an introduction 
and reference for the subject. It includes 
a concise yet detailed discussion of the 
properties of germanium, atoms, and mole- 
cules, germanium atom, electrons and holes, 
current flow, junction transistors, drift 


(Concluded on page 120) 

CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS 
TO BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE 
CARDS IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 





| For Efficiency, Economy 
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and Lifetime Durability 


AMERICAN 
FOL A 


EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 
DRESSING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN 
APPROVED 
HEAVY DUTY 
43 7 tel S 


Perfect storage 
for gym bas- 
kets. Supplied 
with padlock 
hasps...and 
number plates 
numbered to 
your order. 





AMERICAN 
APPROVED 
GYM BASKETS 
with padlock loop 
and number plate 


ALL-AMERICAN 
HEAVY DUTY 
UNIFORM HANGER 


Faster, more 
thorough drying 
—accommodates 
all of a play- 
er’s basketball, 
baseball or foot- 
ball gear. Hot 
dipped tinned 
finish protects 
against rust. 
Metal number 
plates to order. 


Write for Literature 


vate a 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CoO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


ANUFACTURER 


119 


















































transistors, etc., and many additional trans- 
sistorized circuits. More than 50 diagrams 
and illustrations are presented. Copies are 
50 cents each. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 061) 


AMERICAN 


New trends in office filing techniques are 
outlined and explained in a 12-page picture 
booklet from Acco Products, a Division of 
Natser Corp., Ogdensburg, N. Y. Advan- 
tages of bound files, to both employer and 
employee, are described. A question-answer 
review is included. Quantity copies are 
available free. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 062) 


ADVENTURE 
SERIES 





A COMPLETE REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM 
with easy-to-use teaching aids 


REPRINTS UNAVAILABLE 


We regret to announce that the 8 pp. 

leaflet on “Improve Your Teaching 

| With Books” from the American Book 

Publishers Council is out of print. Our 

apologies to readers who requested 

copies from our January issue of 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 






SEE OUR TWO 
NEW TITLES... 





Precision Designed 
Quality Instruments... 


at Student Prices 
You can’t beat the Modern School 
Supply line for efficiency and econ- 
omy. A full selection to choose 
from. 

Write for FREE catalog TODAY! 


Send for FREE colorful Historic U.S. Trails | 
Map and complete information on this grad- | 
ed corrective reading series. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HERE'S A FEW OF OUR STUDENT SPECIALS 
161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11 Dept. 21 


= Scholastic 
a | 


Orawing Set 
—— 
e No. 912 Retail $8.00 


Triangular Scale 
No. 210-Retail $.90 


| 

| 

| Ster Drawing Pencils 
No. 5054 Retail $.90 doz. 
| 
| 
| 












FREE GUIDE 


HOW TO USE FEDERAL 
GRANTS TO BUY 
SCIENCE-TEACHING AIDS 


Send for complete instructions on apply- 
ing funds under Title 3 of National De- 
fense Education Act to purchase of class- 
room science materials. At same time you 
get, also free, catalog of tested, educator- 
approved materials for all age groups, 
produced exclusively by 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Deot. M-105 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NET PRICES TO SCHOOLS 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


P.O. Box 958 Hartford 1, Conn. 





DIPLOMAS 


WITH MODERN DIPLOMA CASES 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PHILIP and MARGARET BITTEL 


AVON, CONNECTICUT 


aes 


FoLp-Kin G 
FOLDING BANQUET 


TABLE LINE 
FREE-1960 CATALOG AND DIRECT-TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES 


Kitchen committees, social groups, attention! Direct-from-factory prices — discounts up to 
40% — terms. Churches, Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all organizations. Our new MONROE 
1960 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET TABLES are unmatched for quality, durability, 
convenience, handsome appearance. NEW—completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs, 
“snaps” them rigidly in place. New pedestal and frame construction. 68 models and sizes. 


Ask for our beautiful new catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Folding Chairs, Table 
and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platforms. Send to: 


THE MONROE COMPANY Getic COLFAX, IOWA 
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For Classroom, Auditorium Use 
A 16mm SOUND FILM COVERING 
THE 


“LIFE OF 
DON BOSCO” 


is now available to school 
and parish organizations. 


Professionally written, produced and en- 
acted, this movie recreates actual events 
from the life of “The Apostle of Youth.” 
It reviews the boyhood of this great saint, 
his many and varied activities as a priest, 
his death and his canonization. The rental 
fee for this 114 hour film is $15 plus trans- 
portation charges. 


ORDER FROM: 


SALESIAN MISSIONS 
FILM DEPT. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


CHURCH io SCHOOL 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


© Changeable-letter Directory and 
Announcement Boards 

® Chalk Boards . . . Cork Boards 

@ Name Plates and Signs 

@ Choice of Wood and Metal 
Frames & Including Stainless 
Steel 


®@ Outdoor and Indoor Style 
WRITE TODAY for free literature. 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 
311 N. Desplaines St., Dept. CSJ., Chicago 6, Il. 


P. O. Box 30 








WATCH 


For our 1959-60 Spring 
Circular 
“RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR 
CATHOLIC READING” 


@ Lists the latest and best Library Books 
approved for Catholic Schools 

@ Liberal discounts; additional quantity 
discounts 


Write for a copy if you do not receive one by 
Feb. 6th. Specify elementary or high school. 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
Book Jobbers Serving Catholic Schools Exclusively 








fee 











DYNAMIC 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 
ACTIVITIES 
to music fre 


for Primary Grades Fryy 
Elementary Grades ALLS So fy 


High School Girls 


VA 











” Send for 






Box C, , Freeport, N. Y. z 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation ...... 107 | 290 


Hygiene instruction 


Levelor Lorentzen, Inc. .......... 60 
Venetian blinds 


Longmans, Green and Company .. 
Junior books 


Magnetic Recording Industries ... 6 


110 


Language laboratory equipment 

Marsh Co., Felt Point Pen Div.... 119 
Marsh ‘'77"' Felt-Point Pen 

Be EC oe 102 
Fund raising plan 

Melfiex Products Co. ........... 101 
Rubber step treads 

Mentzer, Bush & Co. ........... 20 
Science textbooks 

Metalab Equipment Corp. ....... 117 
Science laboratory equipment 

and furniture 
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Magic mending tape 
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Magnetic tape 

Modern School Supplies ........ 120 
Precision designed Instruments 
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Moore Company, E. R. ......... 112 
Confirmation robes 

National ee Service Co. ..... 103 


Power suction cleaners 


Noble and Noble, Publisher, Inc. 84 
Catholic school writing series 


Nystrom & Co., A. J. ...-..000s 18 
New approach to globe study 


Palmer Co., The A. N. 
Cursive and manuscript writing 


Rauland-Borg Corp., The 
School sound systems 


RCA Victor Div. Radio Corp. of 
America .........- 
Projectors, record players, tape 
recorders 

Readers Digest ..............2- 
Reading skill builders 


Regnery Co., Henry 
Latin textbooks 


Roberts Mfg. Co., George 
Uniforms and accessories 


Rose and Company, B. D. 
School fashions 


Salesian Missions .............. 
Sound film “‘Life of Don Bosco"’ 


School Aids geo Company .. 
Teacher aid flash cards 


Science Materials Center ........ 
Free guide 


Scott, Foresman & Co. .......... 16 


New program in curriculum 
foundation series 


Silver Burdett Company 
New spelling program 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. ...... 93 
New slant-o-matic 


Sno-White Garment Mfg. Co. ... 98 
Tailored uniforms 


Square Dance Associates ........ 


New physical fitness activities to 
music 


Stacor Equipment Co. ........... 94 
Drawing units 

Strong Electric Corp. 
Spotlights. Use coupon for name of 
dealer 

Tandberg of America 
Sound on film projector 


Taylor Company, Halsey W. ..... 91 
Wall mount Sess and ation 
steel fountains 
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Toro Manufacturing Corp. ....... 59 
Lawn mowers 
Tucker Manufacturing Co. ...... 101 
Window washer 
Underwood Corporation ........ 89 
Complete line of business machines 
Victor Animatograph Corp. Div. 
OF Te HE CO. dics cicccvccs 118 
16mm sound projector 
Viewlex Company ............. 90 
Audio visual teaching award. Send 
for entry blank 
Warp Publishing Company ...... 14 
mace review workbooks 
Webster Publishing Co. ......... 22 
Spelling goals 
Wheeler Publishing Company . 120 
Remedial reading program 
World Book Company .......... 12 
Language for daily use 
Zaner-Bloser Company .......... 86 


Handwriting series 


QUANTITY RECIPES 


Processed Apples Institute, Inc. .. 80 

Accent International ........... 80 

California Prune Advisory Board . 80 
NEW PRODUCTS 

Porcelain Steel Corp. .........-- 112 

Stainless Steel Panels 

Secu GE nividsewewsscec's 112 

cea Seal 

WO Ton c:c650sssadceseacis 112 

Viny! Window Shade 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Div., 

Malert Co, $96. .cccccccccccese 112 

Motion Picture Projector 

Simplicity Tool Co. .........-+. 113 

Literature Rack 

Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 

Manhattanville College of the 

Sacred Heart .........--eeeees 113 

Record Album 

Security Seal Co...... abe anes 112 

Novelty Pitch Pipe 

Laminated Glass Corp. .......-- 114 

Safety Mirrors 

Langua hab Co. ...........0ees 114 

Language Lab Equipment 

Harold Marshall Publications 

Services, Ine. .....ccccccccceess 114 

Language Lab Film 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. .......- 114 

Drawer Lock 

Geerpres Wringer, Inc. ........- 116 

Cleaning Tank 

Falcon Alarm Co, .........++-+> 116 

Fire Alarm 

Viewlor Ce., UNG .ccccccccccess 117 

Slide and Film Projector 

American Optical Co., Instrument 

DG. icccrsneneeeeeseiancecceve 117 

Moving Slides Technique 

Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. . 118 

Typewriter Cleaner 

Aero Service Corp. .........---- 118 

Relief Maps 

Berlock Mfg. Co. .......ccccees 119 

Display Sign 

National Mfg. & Equipment Co. .. 119 

Safety Program 

Allied Radio Corp. ..........-> 119 

Handbook 

Acco Products, Div., Natser Corp. . 120 


Booklet 


WELCOME, 


JESUS 


By the Rev. George M. Dennerle and Sister Mary Magdela, S.N.D. 


} Illustrated throughout with beautiful, full- 
color pictures and including up-to-date 
Communion fasting regulations, Welcome, 
Jesus is more than ever the ideal First 
Communion prayer book. Prayers are short, 
simply worded, and carefully phrased for 
easy comprehension; they are printed in 

) the clear, over-size type which children find 
easy to follow. In content, vocabulary, 
colored illustrations, format, and type size, 
Welcome, Jesus is designed especially for 
the hearts and minds of boys and girls of 
seven or eight years — the finest of First 
Communion prayer books. 


> PREPARING TO 
WELCOME JESUS 


AOR ae 


} This little booklet acquaints 
the child with the prayers to 
| be used on his First Com- 
tunion Day, as taken from 
| Welcome, Jesus itself. It 
includes, besides a__ little 
novena which, with other 
prayers, will be a great help 
M preparing the child for 
‘his important event. 
: Paper, 32 pages, 15 cents 


AA} 


(ELPA EA 
ATALAL AS 
b 


RIStAtsese ssa ze jess 


LEABALAPATALAT AR! 


Inside of front cover 
of the dome bindings, 
showing raised cross, 

gold corpus. 


for Girls 


20W — 


White washable leatherette cover, 
gold chalice imprinted inside front 
cover, gold title, gold edges (retail) 
$2.00; (religious) $1.60 

White washable laminated dome 
cover with new colored picture, 
crucifix inside front cover and in- 
dulgenced prayer opposite, gold 
edges (retail) $2.50; (religious) $2.00 
White washable laminated dome 
cover with new colored picture, 
crucifix inside front cover and 
indulgenced prayer opposite, gold 
edges (retail) $2.50; (religious) $2.00 
Simulated Mother-of-Pearl dome 
cover, crucifix inside front cover 
and indulgenced prayer opposite, 
gold title, gold edges (retail) $5.00; 
(religious) $4.00 


cere 
Prva ai iia 


20B — Black washable leatherette cover, gold 
chalice, imprinted inside gold title, 
gold edges (retail) $2.00; religious) 
$1.60 


25B — Black washable leatherette dome cover, 
crucifix inside front cover and indul- 
genced prayer opposite, gold title, gold 
edges (retail) $2.50; (religious) $2.00 


50B — Blcck simulated Mother-of-Pearl dome 
cover, crucifix inside front cover and 
indulgenced prayer opposite, gold title, 
gold edges (retail) $5.00; (religious) 
$4.00 


All Binding of WELCOME, JESUS are available 
in First Communion kits at your dealer. Ask 
him to show you samples. 
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NEW! SPARKLING PLASTIC EASEL BOX PUTS ALL COLORS WITHIN EASY REACH. 


DELIGHT YOUR IMAGINATION! 


Theré are hundreds of exciting uses in any classroom for School-Tested 
MONGOL COLORED PENCILS by EBERHARD FABER. To paint with 
pencils, simply go over your MONGOL colored sketch with a brush dipped 
in water. The result: brilliant wash coloring. MONGOL COLORED PENCILS 
are ideal for all drawing needs. And they’re the same perfect quality 
known the world over in famous MONGOL black lead pencils. 


See your school stationery supplier for MONGOL COLORED PENCILS... 
round or hexagon...regular, hard, or very hard degrees...in assortments 


of 12, 24, and 36 colors. Ask about EBERHARD FABER—your one source 
of supply for all writing needs. 


SINCE 18439 


EBERHARD FABER 


Witkes-Barre, Pennsylvania-New York-Toronto, Canada 


Tm. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Other Countries 


(For more information from advertisers, use the post card on page 121) 








